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Rarely  has  any  important  treaty  of  peace,  however  powerful  the 
victorious  side  and  however  willing  the  vanquished  to  accept  the 
penalty  of  defeat,  settled  permanently  the  issues  in  dispute, 
thoroughly  cleaned  the  slate,  and  given  satisfactory  security 
for  the  future.  For  none  of  the  great  European  treaties  of  the 
last  century  can  such  a  claim  be  made.  Will  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  so  little  marked  by  any  departure  from  the  merely 
retributive  motives  which  have  dictated  similar  documents  in 
the  past,  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule?  Have  its  many  authors 
and  inspirers  attempted  too  much?  Might  they  not  have  done 
better  to  be  satisfied  with  readjustments  less  ambitious,  less  con¬ 
tentious,  less  spectacular?  Was  it  really  essential  that  a  great 
war  should  issue  in  territorial  changes  of  corresponding  magni¬ 
tude?  European  statesmanship  is  a  hundred  years  older  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna — does  the  treaty  justify  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  hundred  years  wiser? 

Already  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that,  far  from  being  a  final, 
all-round  settlement,  the  treaty  which  still  awaits  Germany’s 
signature  is  full  of  pitfalls  and  occasions  of  future  mischief. 

I  Perhaps  attention  has  been  concentrated  hitherto  too  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  what  may  be  called  the  credit  side  of  the  account — 
the  indemnities  to  be  exacted  from  Germany,  the  restrictions 
upon  her  power  to  work  evil  in  future,  the  destruction  of  her 
militarism,  and  the  like.  But  a  balance-sheet  has  two  sides,  and 
its  soundness  or  otherwise  depends  altogether  upon  whether  the 
items  on  both  sides  are  correctly  stated  and  the  accruing  result 
shows  gain  or  loss.  Nothing  is  easier  in  commercial  stock-taking 
than  to  magnify  assets  and  to  do  it  in  perfect  honesty  and  good 
faith ;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  mini¬ 
mise  liabilities — these,  at  least,  are  sure  to  be  real  and  can  seldom 
be  written  down.  The  same  thing  holds  good  in  politics,  and  it 
cannot  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
political  liabilities  which  must  be  set  against  the  positive  safe- 
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guards  of  the  proposed  settlement  with  Germany.  In  doing  this 
I  would  confine  myself  to  questions  of  international  bearing, 
ignoring  those  which  exclusively  or  mainly  affect  Germany  and 
German  interests.  If  my  somewhat  despondent  opinion  of  the 
outlook  should  in  the  event  prove  unwarranted,  no  one  will 
rejoice  more  unfeignedly  than  I. 

“My  lords,  this  is  too  much  rigour,”  says  the  chivalrous  Mel¬ 
ville  in  The  Abbot,  when  the  unlucky  Queen  is  being  pressed  too 
hardly ;  “  we  came  hither  not  to  revive  old  griefs,  but  to  find  the 
mode  of  avoiding  new  ones.”  No  one  could  convince  me,  though 
the  assurance  came  from  the  tongue  of  angel  or  archangel,  that 
this  is  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson 
went  to  Paris  to  frame.  The  public  utterances  of  both  men, 
their  known  idealism  and  sense  of  right,  the  imagination  and 
foresight  which  attest  the  seer  in  them  flatly  forbid  the  thought. 

It  is  only  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  influences  which  have  been 
at  work  in  Paris  making  against  moderation  in  any  form  that 
we  can  understand  how  it  comes  about  that  the  treaty  is  one 
de  convenance — a  compromise  between  incompatible  principles 
and  ideals.  The  two  statesmen  who  have  during  the  past  six 
months  represented  in  Paris  the  specifically  Anglo-Saxon  view  of 
things  know  better  than  any  others  what  they  are  doing  and  why 
they  are  doing  it.  To  suppose  that  either  of  them  has  simply 
been  misled  by  rash  and  ill-informed  advisers  is  an  impossible 
assumption.  If  this  is  not  the  peace  they  wanted  and  would 
have  liked,  the  reason  is  that  they  cannot  at  present  obtain  a 
different  one  in  face  of  the  unrestrained  opposition  of  other  men 
who  do  not  follow  their  ends,  think  their  thoughts,  or  share  their 
aspirations. 

From  the  first  they  were  confronted  by  enormous  difficulties. 
The  spokesmen  of  France  in  particular,  craving  security,  hot' 
convinced  themselves  that  this  would  be  impossible  unless  Gei\ 
many  were  permanently  crippled,  not  only  as  a  military  Power, ^ 
but  politically  and  commercially.  Conscious  that  France  had  i 
been  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  “  hereditary  enemy  ”  ever  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  France  refused  to  believe  that  the  future 
could  be  different  from  the  past,  and  that  in  undoing  the  fatal 
blunder  of  1871  Germany  could  be  trusted  to  forget  and  forgive 
earlier  wrongs  of  her  own  and  make  a  new  start.  She  saw  her¬ 
self,  a  country  with  a  population  of  forty  millions  and  a  stationary 
birth-rate,  confronted  by  a  virile  and  prolific  people  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  millions.  How  were  the  conditions  to  be 
equalised  or,  as  that  was  impossible,  to  be  made  less  unfavour¬ 
able?  France  saw  her  hope  in  the  application  of  the  old  maxim, 
Divide  et  impera.  Germany  must  be  split  up  and  partitioned. 
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and  any  further  security  must  be  sought  in  a  new  system  of 
alliances.  Upon  these  principles  French  statesmen  have  worked 
consistently  and  pertinaciously  in  all  the  negotiations  over  the 
treaty  of  peace,  welcoming  every  proposal,  however  impractic¬ 
able,  which  seemed  to  promote  the  dismemberment  of  Germany. 

To  these  influences  and  to  this  spirit  the  British  and  American 
representatives  have  been  compelled  to  defer  far  more  than  can 
have  been  their  wish.  In  spirit  and  intention  the  treaty  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  work  of  Foch  and  Clemenceau,  and  its  only  fault  in 
their  eyes  is  that  it  is  not  far  more  severe.  The  naked  truth  is 
told  by  the  Paris  journal.  La  Liberte,  which,  in  deploring  its 
undue  mildness,  reflects:  ‘‘The  conditions  would  have  been 
different  if  Foch  and  Clemenceau  had  been  able  to  act  alone, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  common  effort  to  the  views 
of  our  great  associates  and  to  economic  considerations.” 

It  has  been  freely  stated  that  the  only  reason  why  the  British 
and  American  delegates  have  assented  to  the  treaty  in  its  present 
form  is  that  they  know  it  to  be  unworkable  and  are  willing  that 
France  and  those  who  have  abetted  her  shall  convince  them¬ 
selves  of  this  by  the  hard  and  swift  logic  of  facts.  If  this  sup¬ 
position  is  correct — and  I  am  prepared  to  believe  it — it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  wise  men  have  deliberately  done  unwise 
things  in  order  that  foolish  men  might  by  experience  learn 
wisdom. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  long  views  are  naturally 
most  anxious  about  the  territorial  aspects  of  the  treaty.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  countries  w’hich  for  the  moment 
believe  that  they  have  gained  most  at  Germany’s  expense  will 
in  the  end  find  that  they  have  profited  least.  And  yet  they  had 
a  precious  opportunity  of  concluding  a  peace  of  agreement  and 
goodwill,  which  w'ould  have  given  security  both  to  them  and  to 
FiUrope.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  France  to  be  satisfied  with 
ALsace-Lorraine.  Not  only  was  her  claim  to  its  retrocession 
understood  and  approved  by  all  the  world,  but  this  was  the  only 
territorial  compensation  officially  demanded  on  her  behalf  during 
the  war.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  interest 
of  a  permanent  closure  of  a  three-centuries-old  feud  New 
Germany,  no  longer  dominated  by  the  military  party,  would  have 
agreed  to  make  that  painful  act  of  renunciation,  as  one  of  justice, 
and  as  a  final  settlement  of  old  scores,  bearing  no  grudge. 

Unfortunately,  no  sooner  had  her  enemy,  appealing  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  one  of  which  was  the  return  to 
France  of  the  spoils  of  1870,  but  no  more,  accepted  the  Armistice 
and  the  condition  of  impotence  which  the  enforcement  of  its 
stringent  but  necessary  stipulations  entailed,  than  a  wild  spirit  of 
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Chauvinism  took  ixjssession  of  France,  or  at  least  of  the  states¬ 
men  who  to-day  speak  in  her  name.  Now  claims  were  made  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Saar  Valley — not  merely  the  coal,  the  wish 
for  which  was  justifiable,  but  the  territory — and  when  Marshal 
Foch  declared  that  Germany  must  be  pushed  right  across  the 
Rhine  M.  Clemenceau,  whose  knowledge  of  Germany  and  Ger¬ 
man  history  is  said  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  average 
Frenchman,  promptly  endorsed  the  demand.  The  reduction  of 
Prussia  to  a  third-rate  State  w^as  to  have  been  the  complement  of 
the  policy  of  destroying  German  unity.  This  mistaken  and  im¬ 
possible  idea  has  been  behind  the  French  support  of  the  Poles 
in  all  their  claims  to  Prussian  territory ;  it  explains  why  Denmark 
is  being  pressed  to  accept  not  merely  the  districts  of  North 
Schleswig  which  are  hers  on  ethnographical  principles  and  w'hich 
Prussia  is  quite  willing  to  cede,  but  actually  more  territory  than 
she  wants ;  it  explains  why  at  the  present  moment  General 
Mangin,  with  the  encouragement  of  his  Government,  yet  with 
singular  disregard  for  his  obligations  to  the  other  Allies,  is 
scheming  for  the  creation  of  a  separatist  Rhenish  republic. 

It  was  only  after  much  plain  speaking,  friendly  but  perfectly 
explicit,  that  the  dangerous  temperature  of  French  Chauvinism 
became  lowered  and  the  tension  was  relieved.  What  France  was 
told,  in  effect,  by  her  British  and  American  Allies  was  :  “Annex 
the  Saar  Valley  outright,  take  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
take  Berlin  itself  if  you  will ;  but  remember  that  you  will  do  it 
on  your  own  responsibility,  for  no  democratic  nation  will  be 
behind  you.” 

Brought  back  to  a  sense  of  realities  France  was  persuaded  to 
take  a  more  moderate  view  of  the  situation,  but  it  was  solely  due 
to  the  cool-headedness  and  firmness  of  the  British  Prime  Minister 
(who  had  to  face  much  ill-mannered  attack  from  the  Chauvinistic 
section  of  the  Paris  Press)  and  of  President  Wilson  that  her 
Gargantuan  thirst  for  territory  has  been  slaked,  though  not 
quenched,  by  a  less  potent  draught  than  she  wished.  The  left 
Rhine  projects  of  annexation  became  in  the  end  wdiittled  down 
to  the  Saar  Valley  arrangement  as  it  now  stands.  By  this 
arrangement  France  is  to  obtain  the  coal  of  the  region  for  fifteen 
years  and  Germany  is  to  have  a  right  to  buy  back  the  mines  at 
the  end  of  that  term.  That  is  a  measure  of  justice.  The  rest  of 
the  scheme  is  pregnant  with  mischief.  For  it  is  proposed  that 
the  mining  area,  wuth  its  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  German 
inhabitants,  shall  be  placed  under  international  control  for  the 
same  period,  after  w’hich  the  population  is  to  decide  by  pUhiscite 
whether  it  will  retain  German  citizenship  or  pass  to  France. 

While  T  believe  that  this  internationalisation  of  a  German 
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territory  and  population  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  measure,  not 
to  be  commended  by  any  sound  political  instinct,  it  must  in  fair¬ 
ness  be  understood  for  what  it  is — a  compromise  intended  simply 
to  save  the  face  of  France,  or  rather  the  faces  of  her  thwarted 
Chauvinists.  These  men  wanted  annexation  outright.  Neither 
our  Prime  Minister  nor  President  Wilson  would  assent,  and  in 
the  impasse  thus  created  the  device  of  a  deferred  decision  was 
accepted.  No  one  believes,  however,  that  a  pUhiscite,  w’henever 
taken,  will  favour  France,  and  few  people  believe  that  it  will  be 
taken  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the 
arrangement  will  be.  There  will  be  fifteen  years  of  acute 
aggravation ;  during  this  time  a  large  homogeneous  German 
ppulation  will  occupy  an  intolerably  humiliating  status ;  and 
the  pride  of  the  entire  German  nation  will  be  wounded  for  no 
useful  purpose.  The  Saar  Valley  arrangement  is  one  of  those 
pin-pricks  which  hurt  and  irritate  more  than  straight,  honest, 
downright  blows. 

The  mistake  made  by  France  in  the  West  has  been  repeated, 
chiefly  owing  to  her  encouragement,  by  the  Poles  in  the  East 
of  Germany.  None  of  the  Allied  nations  went  to  war  in  order 
to  re-establish  a  Polish  State.  That  measure,  inevitable  as  it 
has  proved,  was  a  by-product  of  the  struggle.  There  were,  of 
course,  cogent  reasons  why  a  New  Poland  should  be  created, 
but  the  worst  of  all  reasons  has  been  exploited  by  the  Polish 
leaders  and  their  French  sympathisers.^  Liberty-loving  peoples 
saw  in  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  a  tardy  act  of  justice,  the 
recognition  of  nationalist  aspirations  which  ages  of  oppression 
had  failed  to  shatter  or  weaken,  and  the  destruction  in  the  three 
partitioning  States  of  a  system  of  ascendancy  which  had  proved 
bad  for  the  ruling  races  and  desperately  bad  for  the  race  split 
into  fragments  and  subjected  against  its  will  to  alien  domination. 
The  Poles,  and  with  them  the  French  Ministers,  saw  in  the 
creation  of  Poland  another  step  towards  the  dismemberment  of 
Germany  and  thus  the  crippling  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and 
in  acting  upon  this  motive  they  have  far  overstepped  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  safety. 

Had  they  been  w'ell-advised  and  temperate  in  their  demands, 
the  Poles  might  in  all  probability  have  had  a  settlement  of  con¬ 
sent  with  Prussia.  Before  the  war  there  was  in  that  country  a 
growing  body  of  opinion  which  had  come  to  regard  the  Polish 
problem  as  hopeless  and  the  old  aggravating  policy  of  Germanisa- 
tion  as  a  complete  failure.  During  the  war  not  a  few  influential 
voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  a  “square  deal”  with  the  Poles, 
the  effect  of  which  w^as  to  have  been  the  creation  of  an  auto¬ 
nomous  Polish  commonwealth  comprising,  besides  Bussian  and 
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Austrian  Poland,  the  ethnographical  Polish  districts  of  Prussia 
in  so  far  as  these  could  be  agglomerated  with  the  more  homo¬ 
geneous  populations  lying  to  the  east  and  south.  Even  more 
desirous  for  a  settlement  on  these  lines  was  the  public  opinion 
of  the  rest  of  Germany,  which  has  never  ceased  to  upbraid 
Prussia  for  her  inability  either  to  assimilate  or  conciliate  her 
Polish  citizens.  Such  a  settlement  would  not  have  given  the 
Poles  all  they  wanted,  but  it  would  have  given  them  more  than 
they  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for  before  the  war,  and  it  should 
have  satisfied  reasonable  ambitions. 

The  leaders  of  the  Polish  nationalist  movement,  who  have 
spared  neither  effort  nor  money  in  their  endeavour  to  exploit  the 
w’ar  in  the  service  of  their  cause,  declined  to  listen  to  any  such 
counsels  of  moderation.  They  w'anted  to  see  Poland  reconstituted 
in  her  ancient  territorial  proportions,  regardless  of  the  political, 
demographical,  and  economic  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  intervening  centuries ;  and  the  fact  that  under  German  in¬ 
fluence  large  territories  had  in  the  interval  been  brought  to  a 
high  level  of  culture  and  prosperity  was  to  them  only  an 
additional  reason  for  a  clean  sweep  of  the  dominant  race,  even 
in  its  chief  strongholds,  like  Danzig.  The  result  is  that  the  Poles 
have  persuaded  the  Allies  to  give  them  a  large  part  of  West 
Prussia,  w’ith  control  of  its  seaport  and  capital,  which  is  as  little 
Polish  as  Berlin  or  Cologne,  a  slice  of  East  Prussia,  which  is  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  rich  industrial 
region  of  Upper  Silesia,  though  that  region  ceased  to  be  part  of 
Poland  six  centuries  ago.  In  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia  the 
motive  for  annexation  is  admittedly  sheer  cupidity.  The  mineral 
wealth  and  the  great  iron  works  of  the  region  are  all  in  German 
hands,  and  though  in  the  Oppeln  Government  area  the  Poles  are 
in  a  large  majority,  they  do  not  speak  pure  Polish  and  they  have 
to  a  large  degree  kept  aloof  from  the  nationalist  movement. 
What  is  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  Upper  Silesia 
the  Poles  predominate  solely  in  virtue  of  the  present  industrial 
conditions,  so  that  their  presence  there  no  more  creates  a  title 
to  possession  than  does  the  presence  of  Polish  Jews  in  certain 
quarters  of  East  London. 

Let  it  be  added  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  to  be  annexed  in  the  interest  of  Poland,  Germans  as  well 
as  Poles,  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  allegiance  without  so 
much  as  “  By  your  leave !  ”  As  incidental  results  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  territorial  changes  proposed  a  relatively  high  civilisation 
will  be  placed  under  a  distinctly  lower  one ;  an  orderly  and 
efficient  system  of  government  will  be  replaced  by  one,  yet  to 
be  organised,  for  which  no  one  who  knows  the  Poles  will  dare 
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!  to  predict  order  and  still  less  efficiency  ;  a  system  of  local  adminis- 
j  tration  unequalled  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  will  fall  to  pieces ; 

;  industry  will  be  crippled  and  paralysed ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
i  of  workpeople  will  lose  the  advantages  of  the  beneficent  scheme 
■  of  social  insurance,  in  introducing  which  Germany  led  the  world  ; 
i  and  the  present  racial  enmities  will  be  accentuated  a  hundredfold. 

Of  the  territories  to  be  taken  from  Austria  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak ;  Austria  having  died  intestate,  the  Poles  have  reclaimed 
possession  of  the  Habsburg  share  in  the  partition  of  1815,  and 
i  here  the  claim  was  reasonable.  It  is  different  with  Eussian 
Poland.  Eussia,  though  desperately  sick,  is  not  dead,  but  far 
from  it ;  in  due  time,  if  not  dispatched  by  her  too  many  doctors, 

!  most  of  them  quacks,  she  will  come  out  of  her  fever,  and  then 
she  will  call  for  an  account  of  their  stewardship  from  those  who 
have  had  charge  of  her  affairs.  The  Allies  are  to-day  rightly 
1  calling  for  the  restoration  to  France  and  Belgium  of  all  property 
=  appropriated  by  their  invaders.  Such  a  demand  Eussia  will  like- 
I  wise  make  as  soon  as  she  comes  to  herself,  and  it  may  be  that 
;  Poland  will  have  first  to  give  back  the  territory  which  she  has 
j  taken  without  permission. 

M.  Kerensky  has  just  wmrned  the  Allies  against  the  mistake  of 
!  infringing  Eussia’s  sovereign  rights,  and  the  warning  was  needed. 

I  What  guarantee  exists  that  Eussia  will  accept  arrangements 
\  made  over  her  head?  Without  her  acquiescence  her  frontiers  are 
being  revised  and  huge  slices  of  territory  lopped  off  the  old  Empire 
in  all  directions  and  converted  into,  or  annexed  to,  new  States. 
Who  can  seriously  believe  that  these  transactions  can  possibly 
i  last,  or  be  free  from  anxiety  lest  Eussia’s  sympathies  for  the 
.Mlied  cause  will  not  as  a  consequence  of  them  be  estranged  and 
diverted  into  hostile  channels,  Germany,  of  course,  being  the 
tertius  gaudens? 

'  There  are  disquieting  signs  that  the  Poles,  in  their  eagerness 
to  play  again  a  part  in  European  affairs  in  the  grand  style  of  old, 
are  leading  the  Powers  into  a  perfect  quagmire  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  No  sooner  had  the  boundaries  of  New  Poland  been  fixed 
[  than  they  began  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  aggression  on  their 
I  own  account.  Their  leaders  have  left  us  in  no  doubt  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  new  State  just  to 
the  extent  of  their  wish  and  power.  Several  weeks  ago  General 
Haller  was  dispatched  by  the  Allies  (and  at  their  expense)  to 
Warsaw’  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  Army,  and  he  heralded  his 
arrival  there  with  an  incendiary  speech,  in  w’hich  he  said  :  “The 
Poles  in  Spiz,  Orawa,  Silesia,  and  Pomerania  were  calling  to 
their  brothers,  and  Poland  w’ould  not  rest  until  they  were  rescued. 
If  Poland  ordered  it,  the  Polish  soldiers  from  the  Carpathians 
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to  the  Baltic  would  extend  her  frontiers  at  the  bayonet’s  point.” 
That  is  a  Pan-Polonism  which  puts  to  the  blush  all  we  know  of 
Pan-Germanism.  In  their  ambition  to  found  a  powerful  military 
State  the  Poles  are  now  clamouring  for  territory,  populated  by 
other  races,  to  which  they  have  no  claim  whatever,  either  on 
historical  or  any  other  grounds,  trusting  that  the  Great  Powers 
will  be  behind  them  with  military  force  in  the  difficulties  which 
are  certain  to  come  directly  the  Eussian  nation  recovers  the 
mastery  of  its  owm  affairs.  Disregarding  the  solemn  pledge  given 
on  their  behalf  by  M.  Paderewski,  they  have  invaded  and  appro¬ 
priated  a  large  part  of  the  Ukraine,  where  they  have  proclaimed 
martial  law  and  are  enforcing  a  regime  of  terrorism,  and  they 
are  also  bent  upon  the  annexation  of  Lithuania.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  to  create  a  State  of  thirty-two  million  inhabitants,  barely 
one  half  of  whom  will  be  Poles ! 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Poles  that  they  excite  in  everyone  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  in  no  one  confidence.  Their  action  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Warsaw  Government  promises  to  cost  them  even  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  their  national 
aspirations  with  goodwill.  Lord  Palmerston  once  wrote  to  Lord 
Clarendon  :  “There  is  a  passion  in  the  human  heart  stronger 
than  the  desire  to  be  free  from  injustice  and  wrong,  and  that  is 
the  desire  to  inflict  injustice  and  wrong  upon  others.”  This  the 
Poles  are  proving.  If  the  horrible  massacres  which  have  already 
been  committed  upon  the  defenceless  Jewish  population  in  various 
parts  of  Austrian  Poland  are  an  indication  of  the  spirit  which  the 
Poles  intend  to  bring  into  their  new  national  life,  the  prospect 
is  a  dismal  one.  What  will  happen  when  they  try  the  same 
methods  of  government  upon  the  Germans?  It  is  not  encouraging 
to  read  that  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Silesia — whose  total  population  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  million 
more — have  signed  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  cession  of  this 
territory  to  Poland,  declaring  that  if  it  is  persisted  in  they  will 
resist  it  to  the  utmost  by  force  of  arms. 

Little  prescience  is  needed  in  order  to  tell  what  will  be  the 
end  of  this  scheme  of  aggression.  A  Polish  publicist  of  fame  and 
authority,  who  must  be  nameless,  has  given  the  new  Sarmatian 
republic  a  life  of  thirty  years  at  the  outside.  It  needs  great  faith 
to  anticipate  for  it  even  so  short  an  existence,  for  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  create  a  new  status  such  as  Eussia  and  Germany 
might  both  have  been  willing  to  accept,  the  Poles  have  deliber¬ 
ately  gone  out  of  their  way  to  invite  trouble.  In  this  trouble 
other  countries  will  inevitably  be  embroiled.  Somewhere  Poland 
will  have  to  find  both  the  money  and  the  armies  which  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  carry  out  her  leaders’  ambitious  designs.  Her 
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Ministers  are  already  greatly  wondering  how  the  German  mine- 
owners  of  Upper  Silesia  are  to  be  legally  expropriated  in  the 
interest  of  complete  Polish  ascendancy.  But  the  difficulty  of 
buying  out  the  German  capitalists,  appalling  though  it  is  alone, 
is  only  part  of  the  financial  problem  involved  in  setting  Poland 
on  her  feet  as  a  going  concern.  The  Poles  being,  in  general, 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  miserably  poor,  the  needed  money 
can  only  come  from  two  sources,  Great  Britain  and  America, 
since  France  has  none  to  lend.  Does  the  British  taxpayer 
welcome  the  prospect  of  Polish  loans?  Is  he  satisfied  with  the 
credit,  and,  above  all,  with  the  purpose?  As  to  the  military 
liability  which  will  be  created  if  Poland  is  organised  on  the  lines 
proposed,  one  can  only  say  ;  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  day’s 
evil.”  Yet  the  prospect  of  the  condition  of  the  East  of  Europe 
after  a  brief  span  of  Polish  aggression  in  the  spirit  of  General 
Haller  may  well  excite  feelings  of  anxiety  and  dread. 

The  stipulation  of  the  treaty  which  is  intended  to  make  it 
certain  that  Austria  (the  German  remnant  of  the  monarchy) 
shall  never  be  absorbed  by  Germany  will  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  “Never  ”  is  a  word  which  wise  statesmen  do  not  admit 
into  their  vocabulary.  German  Austria  cannot  continue 
permanently  as  a  detached  and  impotent  political  unit.  Either 
she  will  return  to  the  parent  stock,  as  child  to  mother,  which,  in 
lieu  of  a  larger  destiny,  is  the  natural  and  rightful  solution  of 
the  problem,  or  she  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  revived  Habsburg 
realm;  and  the  longer  the  first  solution  is  delayed  the  greater 
may  become  the  probability  of  the  alternative.  Perhaps  this 
larger  destiny  is  anticipated  for  her.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  now  lamented  by 
many  people  who  were  amongst  its  most  active  advocates,  and 
that  the  conviction  that  in  destroying  it  a  great  blunder  has  been 
committed  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  France.  The  present 
eagerness  shown  by  that  country,  greatly  to  Italy’s  disquiet,  to 
prove  friendliness  to  Austria  is  not  without  significance.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  democratic  Austro-Hungarian  federation, 
embracing  as  many  of  the  now  autonomous  territories  of  the  old 
Empire  as  were  willing  to  come  in,  with  the  Emperor  Karl  as 
president,  would  be  displeasing  to  France  if  only  it  offered  an 
additional  safeguard  against  her  Eastern  neighbour. 

Looking  to  the  future,  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  threatened 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  is  that  its  too  obvious  policy  of  ostracising 
and  isolating  Germany  will  drive  her  into  the  arms  of  her  com¬ 
panion  in  misfortune,  Eussia,  which  was  the  effect  of  Bismarck’s 
similar  policy  towards  France  after  1871.  Neither  aristocratic 
nor  middle-class  nor  peasant  nor  Bolshevist  Eussia  bears  any  good- 
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will  towards  the  Allies,  whose  inconstant,  fitful,  and  jerky  policy 
has  disappointed  monarchists,  republicans,  and  social  revolu¬ 
tionaries  alike.  Whatever  the  future  Government  of  Eussia  may¬ 
be,  the  way  is  already  prepared  for  a  rapprochement  with  her 
Western  neighbour.  “Germany  will  recover  and  Eussia  will 
arise,”  said  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  a  few  days  ago;  “our  policy 
must  be  directed  to  prevent  a  union  between  German  militarism 
and  Eussian  Bolshevism.”  But  the  prospect  of  an  alliance 
between  these  two  elements  does  not  exist  :  the  two  are  incom¬ 
patible  and  they  cannot  mingle.  The  great  danger  is  that  as  soon 
as  Germany  and  Eussia  have  fallen  again  into  settled  ways  they 
will  find  it  to  tlieir  interest,  as  contiguous  and  interdependent 
empires,  each  animated  by  hostility  to  Western  Europe,  to  renew 
in  a  more  intimate  fashion  the  political  ties  of  old.  Commercial 
measures  will  almost  certainly  prepare  the  way.  These  may  take 
the  form  either  of  a  customs  arrangement  or  merely  of  the 
resumption  by  Germany  of  that  policy  of  economic  penetration 
which  has  served  her  so  well  in  the  past,  yet  has  also  done  much 
for  the  develoi)ment  of  Eussian  resources.  Quite  recently  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  contingency  with  a  leader  of 
Eussian  opinion,  who  has  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bolshevists,  and  has  little  cause  to  love  Germany,  and  he 
entirely  confirmed  this  view.  “Most  certainly  Eussia  and 
Germany  will  come  together  again,”  he  said.  “There  may  still 
be  hatred  of  Germany  at  the  present  time,  but  it  will  soon  pass 
away,  for  the  Eussian  is  a  bad  hater  and  has  a  short  memory  for 
wrongs  suffered.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  resumption  of  the 
close  economic  relations  with  Eussia  which  Germany  had  culti¬ 
vated  so  successfully  before  the  war.  She  will,  indeed,  be  at  a 
greater  advantage  than  ever,  since  during  the  war  tens  of 
thousands  of  Germans  have  remained  in  the  country,  and  tliey 
now  know  Eussia’s  needs  down  to  the  last  button.” 

The  economic  alliance,  however,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
political  alliance  unless  both  Germany  and  Eussia  are  brought 
into  the  League  of  Nations  on  conditions  which  will  require  the 
radical  modification  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Should  such  an 
alliance  be  concluded  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  its  effects  will 
be  more  serious  for  Great  Britain  than  for  any  other  Power. 
Poland  may  go,  or,  at  least,  be  reduced  to  a  Eussian  satrapy,  the 
Prussian  territories  being  returned  to  a  revived  Hohenzollem 
monarchy ;  France  will  long  before  have  struck  her  tents  in  the 
Saar  Valley,  and  her  immediate  concern  will  be  how  to  retain 
Alsace-Lorraine.  For  Great  Britain,  however,  the  danger  will 
be  in  the  Far  East,  for  Germany  will  take  care  that  all  the 
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pressure  of  which  Russia  is  capable  shall  be  directed  towards 
India. 

A  further  source  of  anxiety  is  the  proposal  to  deprive  Germany 
permanently  of  colonies.  That  some  of  her  colonies  could  not 
have  been  returned  in  any  circumstances,  and  that  she  could  not 
have  been  allowed  to  re-enter  at  once  into  custody  of  any  of  them , 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  None  the  less,  I  believe  that  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  in  closing  the  door  of  Africa  to  Germany 
with  so  unceremonious  and  demonstrative  a  bang,  and  hold  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser,  looking  again  to  the  future,  to  have 
i  given  her  the  hope  of  resuming  her  place  in  that  spacious 
i  continent  at  a  later  date,  perhaps  on  well-considered  conditions 
1  of  tenure  and  trusteeship,  which  might  have  applied  to  all 
:  Colonial  Powers  alike.  The  Allies,  it  is  true,  have  pleaded  moral 
j  justification  for  their  action,  viz.,  Germany’s  cruelty  to  the  native 
;  populations,  proving  her  unfitness  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
!  empire ;  but  the  w'orld  at  large  is  hardly  likely  to  find  this  plea 
1  convincing.  Never  before  did  any  one  of  the  Allies  show  the 
least  compunction  on  account  of  these  cruelties,  though  they  were 
j  known  of  all  men,  and  so  little  did  our  country  trouble  about  them 
;  that  as  late  as  1912 — 14  it  wms  negotiating  treaties  under  which 
i  further  territories  were  to  have  been  handed  over  to  German 
:  rule. 

j  The  right  course  and  the  just  course,  I  still  hold,  was  to  have 
i  acted  tow^ards  Germany  on  the  colonial  question  as  we  acted 
i  towards  Belgium  when  the  Congo  excesses  forced  the  Powers  to 
!  active  intervention.  In  neither  case  was  the  nation  as  such 
responsible  for  the  crimes  done  in  its  name ;  in  the  case  of 
!  Germany,  indeed,  both  the  Diet  and  the  nation  protested  against 
;  them  without  cessation,  but  the  military  gang  being  in  power 
;  they  w^ere  helpless.  The  cure  for  the  misgovernment  of  the 
^  Belgian  Congo  was  the  transfer  of  that  region  to  the  administra- 
’  tive  competence  of  the  nation.  Germany,  likewise,  should  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  proving,  in  the  changed  political 
conditions,  her  capacity  for  just  government,  with  the  promise 
'  that,  on  such  proof  being  forthcoming,  she  should  again  take  her 
place  amongst  Colonial  Powers. 

What,  however,  has  to  be  put  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account 
here?  To  unreflective  people  it  may  seem  that  the  removal  of 
Germany  from  the  colonial  arena  is  an  increased  guarantee  of  the 
world’s  peace.  What  if  the  result  should  be  just  the  reverse? 
By  depriving  Germany  of  any  share  of  colonial  empire  we  relieve 
her  pro  tanto  of  political  responsibility  and  make  her  a  free  lance. 
What  can  the  world’s  peace  matter  to  a  nation  which  is  refused 
any  share  in  its  life?  Henceforth,  no  country  will  be  so  free  and 
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unfettered  in  her  foreign  relations  as  Germany,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  so  able  to  pledge  her  influence  just  where  her  interests 
may  best  be  served.  What  we  are  doing  is  deliberately  to 
encourage  Germany  to  fall  back  into  the  egoism  which  ever  since 
1871  has  been  her  curse,  and  which  contributed  so  largely  to 
bring  about  the  present  world  calamity.  Worse  still,  we  are 
giving  to  Pan-Germanism,  which  a  moderate  settlement  might 
have  permanently  discredited  and  extinguished,  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  the  only  justification  it  has  ever  had,  for  w'e  are  pre¬ 
senting  it  w’ith  a  legitimate  grievance. 

Meanwhile,  though  German  imperialism  has  for  the  present 
been  checked,  French  and  Italian  imperialism  has  been  inflamed 
to  a  fervent  heat.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  this  is  a  gain? 
The  menace  of  a  dangerous  German  ascendancy  has  been  averted, 
but  a  new  system  of  ascendancy  no  less  disquieting  has  been  set 
up  in  its  place.  That  system  is  bad  for  all  the  Powers  concerned, 
but  it  is  positively  fatal  for  France,  which  has  neither  the  ]X)pu- 
lation  nor  the  w’ealth  nor  the  military  resources  necessary  to  the 
ambitious  rdle  which  she  is  aspiring  to  fill.  Moreover,  while  no 
one  will  regret  that  the  machinery  of  German  militarism  is  to 
be  scrapped,  there  is  neither  guarantee  nor  promise  that  the 
other  Powers  will  reduce  their  annameuts  correspondingly.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  that  he  has 
resolutely  advocated  a  policy  of  disarmament  all  round.  To  the 
adoption  of  that  policy,  so  entirely  faithful  to  every  pledge  given 
to  the  British  nation  throughout  the  war,  France  has  been  the 
principal  and  the  successful  obstacle,  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  a  triumphant  war  against  German  militarism  a  French 
newspaper,  the  Socialist  L'Humanite,  is  compelled  to  ask  the 
question  :  “Is  it  Germany,  freed  from  militarism,  or  France, 
delivered  over  to  it,  who  is  now  the  victor?” 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  the  international  issues 
which  are  raised  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  they  cannot  but 
excite  profound  misgiving  in  thoughtful  minds.  If  it  be 
admitted,  as  in  fairness  it  must  be,  that  it  w^as  beyond  the  power 
of  Anglo-Saxon  statesmanship  to  arrive  at  results  which  would 
have  involved  no  risk  to  future  peace,  and  imposed  on  the  Allied 
Powers  a  narrower  range  of  liability,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
fate  which  rules  the  affairs  of  men  makes  no  allowances  for  even 
the  best  intentions.  As  Butler  says,  with  terse  common-sense : 
“Things  are  as  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be 
what  they  will  be ;  why,  therefore,  are  we  deceived?  ” 

Is  it  possible  to  liquidate  all  or  any  of  these  liabilities?  Not 
now,  perhaps,  but  later — by  the  revision  of  the  treaty.  Already 
a  large  body  of  public  opinion  in  all  countries  is  urging  that 
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revision  should  be  the  first  work  of  the  League  of  Nations.  There 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  abroad  that  until  the  League  has  undone 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  there  will  be  behind  it  no 
faith  or  confidence  or  enthusiasm,  and  that  this  organisation,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  w'orld  were  turned  with  so  much  hope,  will 
remain  a  dead  symbol  of  ideals  which  the  statesmen  of  France 
had  not  the  imagination  to  grasp,  the  moral  fervour  to  appro¬ 
priate,  and  the  courage  to  apply.  In  the  meantime,  the  Paris 
Four  would  be  well  advised  to  defer  the  entire  question  of  the 
Polish  frontiers.  To  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto — even  if  it  could  be  done — in  the  present  inflammable 
state  of  o})inion  on  all  sides  might  well  lead  to  a  massacre  or  a 
new  war. 

Whether,  and  how  soon,  the  j)enalty  and  position  of  Germany 
will  be  rec.-onsidered  by  the  I’owers  may  depend  more  upon  her 
own  action  than  u[K)n  that  of  any  other  country.  Her  present 
interest  is  clearly  to  sign  the  treaty,  subject  to  whatever  protests 
she  may  be  advised  to  make,  and,  having  signed  it,  to  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  observe  it.  That  would  he  the  first  step 
towards  convincing  the  world  that  her  change  of  government 
means  also  a  change  of  policy,  of  ideals,  of  heart.  It  must  be 
her  aim  and  endeavour  to  win  back  the  lost  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  nations.  It  is  certain  that  a  merely  prosperous  Germany, 
or  a  Germany  predominant  in  science  or  material  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  values  of  any  kind,  will  never  again  impress  mankind. 
If  she  is  to  be  reinstated  in  the  world’s  esteem  it  must  be  in 
virtue  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  contributions  which  she  is  able 
to  make  to  the  common  life  of  humanity.  Let  Germany  “make 
good  ”  in  that  way,  and  she  would  rally  sympathy  to  herself 
from  many  sides,  and  most  of  all  from  those  who  still  hold  that 
a  war  begun  for  righteousness’  sake  cannot,  without  infinite 
harm  to  civilisation,  be  allowed  to  end  in  a  calculated  vendetta 
and  a  scramble  for  loot.  Nothing  could  prevent  the  revision  of 
the  conditions  of  peace  in  favour  of  such  a  reformed  and 
regenerated  Germany,  for  to  maintain  all  the  present  proscriptions 
against  her  would  be  the  limit  of  unw'isdom  and  impolicy.  A 
peace  of  consent  is  impossible  to-day,  but  a  revision  by  consent 
may  not  be  impossible  to-morrow,  and  such  a  revision  may  yet 
'  prove  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  a  new  and  hopeful  starting- 
j  point  in  the  forward  march  of  mankind. 

I  WILLI.4M  HaRBUTT  DaWSON. 
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JL— The  Eastern  Front. 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  a  previous  article,'  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  opportunity  which  the  sword  has  afforded 
to  diplomacy.  The  statesmen  of  the  world  have  now  got  the 
chance  of  redressing  many  ancient  w  rongs ;  of  meeting  the  legiti¬ 
mate  wishes  of  many  peoples  long  oppressed  ;  of  ful  tilling  the  just 
aspirations  of  kinsmen  long  divided,  of  relieving  Etirope  from  the 
haunting  apprehension  of  imminent  war;  and,  above  all,  of 
securing  to  the  world,  if  not  perpetual  peace,  at  least  a  prolonged 
interval  for  refx)se  and  recuperation.  The  previous  article  dealt  in 
particular  w'ith  the  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  what,  during 
the  war,  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Western  front,”  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  France  and  Germany  on  the 
one  hand,  between  Germany  and  Belgium  on  the  other.  That 
problem  wras  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  was  almost  simple  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  presented  by  the  reconstruction  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  attempting  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  terms  of  peace 
imposed  upon  Germany — to  anticipate  thus  far  the  verdict  of 
History — stress  must  again  be  laid  upon  tw^o  points  :  (1)  the 

distinction  between  the  German  Empire  and  the  Prussian  King¬ 
dom,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  “Prussia  ”  is  pre-eminently  an  artificial 
product;  that  its  several  parts  have  been  conjoined,  not  by  the 
decrees  of  Nature,  still  less  of  God,  but  by  the  violent  and 
rapacious  hands  of  man. 

What  God  and  Nature  have  not  joined  man  may  put  asunder. 
The  modern  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  the  resultant  of  a  series  of 
aggregations  and  annexations,  all  of  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Starting  from  the  ■ 
Electoral  domain  of  Brandenburg,  the  Hohenzollern  have  added 
field  to  field.  The  Duchy  of  East  Prussia  fell  in  to  them  by  an 
Erbverbriiderung  (family  compact)  in  1681 ;  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  (1648)  gave  them  the  eastern  and  poorer  half  of  Pomerania,  | 
the  bishopric  of  Cammin,  together  with  the  secularised  bishoprics  , 
of  Halberstadt  and  Minden,  and  the  reversion  (w’hich  finally  fell 
in  in  1681)  to  the  rich  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  These 
accessions  of  territory  were  mainly,  be  it  noted,  at  the  expense 
of  the  “German”  Empire.  There  were  claims,  too,  eventually  i 
conceded,  upon  certain  territories  on  the  Rhine.  In  1701,  j 

Frederick  1.  merged  the  dignity  of  a  German  elector  in  that  of  a  i 

(1)  The  Treaty  of  VrrsaiHrs.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  June,  1919. 
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non-German  crown,  and  henceforward  the  Hohenzollern  were 
j  kings  in  Prussia.  In  1740  there  came  to  the  throne,  third  of 

I  the  royal  line,  Carlyle’s  hero,  Frederick  the  Great.  His  acquisi- 

j  tions  were  of  great  importance  for  the  making  of  modern  Prussia. 

The  Silesian  Duchies  were  the  fruit  of  two  wars  with  Austria, 

I  while  “West  Prussia”  represented  Frederick’s  share  in  the  first 

I  partition  of  Poland,  though  the  great  prize  of  Danzig  and  Thorn 

I  was  denied  to  him.  That  prize  fell  in  to  his  successor  in  1792, 

j  together  with  the  provinces  of  Great  Poland,  Posen,  Gnesen,  and 

I  Kalisch,  all,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  The  last  aet 

in  the  Polish  tragedy  was  not  long  delayed.  The  final  partition 
was  effected  in  1795,  Prussia’s  share  consisting  of  the  provinces 
subsequently  known  as  South  Prussia  and  New  East  Prussia, 
i  including  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

That  modern  Prussia  was  “  made  ”  at  the  expense  of  her  neigh- 
I  hours  is  a  fact  which  does  not  admit  of  contradiction  ;  that  a  great 
wrong  was  thereby  done  to  lier  neighbours,  particularly  to  Poland, 
has  become  the  commonplace  of  historical  criticism.  Can  that 
i  wrong  now  be  righted?  Can  it  be  righted  without  involving 
j  the  perjietration  of  a  greater  wrong?  Those  are  the  questions 
with  which  the  diplomatists  in  Paris  have  been  confronted.  How 
have  they  been  answered? 

Oiie  observation  must  at  this  point  be  interjected.  The  case 
of  Poland  is  one  which  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  of  humanity.  Few  events  in 
modern  history  have  made  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind  an  impression  so  ineffaceable  as  the  erasui  e  of  Poland  from 
;  the  map  of  Europe.  The  imposing  extent  of  the  old  Polish 
kingdom  ;  its  peculiar  place  in  the  European  polity ;  its  function — 
*  not  always  adequately  performed — as  the  outpost  of  Western 
civilisation ;  the  long  diplomatic  connection  betw^een  Warsaw  and 
Paris ;  the  naked  brutality  of  the  methods  employed  by  its  neigh- 
I  hours  to  effect  its  destruction — all  these  things  have  made  to 
generous  minds  a  peculiarly  potent  appeal.  Thus,  M.  Clemen- 
I  ceau  accurately  interpreted  the  sentiment  of  Western  Europe 

r  when,  in  August,  1914,  he  exclaimed  :  “Poland  will  live  again. 

R  By  the  will  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  ”  (the  words  were  uttered  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas’s  historic  proclamation  to 
^  the  Poles),  “supported  by  France  and  England,  an  end  will  be 
put  to  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in  history.” 

But  the  Polish  case  does  not  rest  only  on  historical  sentiment. 
I  There  is  a  practical  side  to  it  as  well.  “Ijr  question  la  plus 
exclusivement  europSenne  est  celle  qui  concerne  la  Pologne.” 
So  Tallyrand  wrote  to  Metternich  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
j  Napoleon  I.  used  words  even  stronger  :  “The  future  of  Europe 
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really  depends  upon  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Poland.”  The  truth 
of  Napoleon’s  observation  cannot  here  be  demonstrated  in  detail; 
the  reader  who  desires  such  demonstration  may  be  referred  to 
an  admirable  brochure  by  the  Polish  statesman,  Mr.  Dmowski.* 
Mr.  Dmowski’s  little  book  will  appeal  with  equal  force  to  the 
ardent  advocate  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  to  the  student 
of  Realpolitik ,  the  diplomatist  who  still  clings  to  the  maxim  of 
the  “balance  of  power.” 

On  all  hands,  then,  it  is  agreed  that  Poland  must  be  recon¬ 
stituted.  But  how?  The  sentimentalists  who  are  declaiming 
against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  a  product  of  Bismarckian 
diplomacy,  as  a  “peace  of  violence,”  comparable  to  the  Treaty 
dictated  by  Germany  to  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk,  may  profitably 
be  invited  to  explain  how  they  would  reconstitute  Poland  without 
“despoiling”  Prussia.  The  naked  truth  is  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  Modern  Prussia  is  the  product  of  a  series  of  crimes. 
Europe  has  hitherto  condoned  them,  partly  in  the  stress  of 
circumstances  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  She  has  now  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  redressing  them.  Is  it  to  be  neglected? 

The  diplomatists  at  Paris*  have  decided  that  it  is  not.  Poland 
is  to  be  reconstituted,  and  is  to  recover  from  Germany  (or  as  I 
prefer  to  say,  from  Prussia)  “the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia, 
Posen,  and  the  province  of  West  Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula.”  But  what  of  Danzig?  Danzig  presented  a  peculiarly 
knotty  problem.  “Poland,”  it  has  been  truly  said,  “is  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Vistula  is  Poland.”  But  what  is  the  Vistula 
without  the  great  city  which  commands  its  mouths?  That  great 
city  is,  however,  predominantly  Prussian.  To  give  it  to  Poland 
would  contravene  certain  fashionable  formulae ;  to  give  it  to 
Prussia  would  throttle  Poland.  Danzig,  therefore,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  circumjacent  territory,  is  to  revert  to  the  position 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Treatv  concluded  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Tsar  Alexander  I.  at  Tilsit;  it  is  to  become  a  “free  city,”  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Poland,  however,  is 
to  be  permitted  to  include  it  within  the  Polish  Customs  frontiers, 
“though  with  a  free  area  within  the  port  ” ;  to  enjoy  “the  use  of 
all  the  city’s  waterways,  docks  and  other  port  facilities,  the 
control  and  administration  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  whole  through 
railway  system  within  the  city,  and  postal,  telegraphic,  and  tele¬ 
phonic  communication  between  Poland  and  Danzig ;  provide 
against  discrimination  against  Poles  within  the  city,  and  place 
its  foreign  relations  and  the  diplomatic  protection  of  its  citizens 
abroad  in  charge  of  Poland.”  The  device  adopted  may  be  a  clumsy 
one,  it  may  be  found  difficult  in  practice  to  work  it ;  but  it  is,  at 
41 »  Lit  (Jtieftion  jMlonaise,  par  R.  Dmowski.  Paris  :  Colin,  1909. 
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least,  a  transparently  honest  attempt  to  reconcile  awkward  facts 
with  fashionable  formulse,  and  to  do  the  maximum  of  justice  with 
the  minimum  of  violence  to  the  susceptibilities  of  minorities. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  arrangement  is  that 
it  involves  the  disintegration  of  Prussia,  and  that  it  drives  in  a 
Polish  wedge  between  the  old  Duchy  of  East  Prussia  and  the 
Electoral  domain  of  Brandenburg.  That  is  true ;  but  critics  must 
remember  that  the  original  connection  between  the  Duchy  and 
the  Electorate  was  purely  dynastic  and  arose  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  at  the  moment  when,  under  Luther’s  influence, 
the  Teutonic  Order  was  dissolved  (1525)  the  High  Master  of  the 
Order  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hohenzollern  family, 
though  not  of  the  Electoral  branch  of  it.  At  that  time,  and  for 
some  years  after  the  union  of  East  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  the 
Duchy  was  held  in  fief  from  the  Crown  of  Poland,  while  Poland 
retained  the  intervening  territory  of  West  Prussia,  until  it  was 
filched  from  her  by  the  partitions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Arguments  derived  from  historical  origins  are  perhaps  as  little 
relevant  to  the  live  issues  of  politics  as  are  mediaeval  charters  to 
the  problem  of  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines.  The  blunt 
questions  which  the  diplomatists  have  practically  to  face  are 
these  :  (1)  Is  Poland  to  be  reconstituted ;  (2)  if  so,  can  it  be 
reconstituted  without  involving  the  disintegration  of  Brandenburg- 
Prussia?  The  first  having  been  afifirmatively  answered,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said,  except  to  answer  the  second  with  an  emphatic 
negative.  We  may  bewail  the  stem  facts  of  physical  geography, 
but  it  is  no  use  arguing  about  them.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  those  who,  while  Germany  was  unbeaten,  were  loudest  in 
I  their  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Poland,  are,  now  that  Polish 
aspirations  are  within  measure  of  accomplishment,  most  anxious 
not  to  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  Germany.  They  cannot  indulge 
both  sentiments  simultaneously. 

j  No  safeguards  have,  however,  been  omitted  which  could  make 
the  Treaty  dispositions  less  distasteful  to  racial  or  religious 
!  minorities,  whose  rights  and  interests  will  be  secured  by  Treaty. 
The  precise  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  Poland  and  East 
Prussia  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  among  the 
j  inhabitants  of  the  territory  affected. 

I  On  one  point  in  the  above  arrangements  there  is  likely  to  be 

j  acute  controversy  and  possibly  some  concession  to  Germany  before 

i  peace  is  actually  signed.  The  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland 

would  mean,  for  Germany,  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable  and  pro- 
j  ductive  coalfield.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  the 
I  Saar  basin,  the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia  would  render  the  industrial 
recovery  of  Germany  very  difficult ;  without  that  recovery 
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there  can  be  no  hope  of  exacting  from  Germany  the  reparation 
which  she  is  justly  called  upon  to  make.  The  obtrusion  of  such 
considerations  may  be  held  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  idealistic 
principles  upon  which  the  Treaty  is  professedly  based ;  but,  in 
truth,  its  provisions  throughout  represent  a  compromise  between 
deference  to  the  abstract  formulae  of  the  idealists,  and  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  stem  facts  of  the  actual  political  situation. 
But  the  broad  result  would  not  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
equity. 

Several  matters,  however,  are  left  by  the  Press  summary  of 
the  peace  terms  in  ambiguity.  (Parenthetically,  we  may  ask 
why  it  is  that  the  public  in  this  country  should  be  denied  access 
to  the  precise  terms  of  the  Treaty,  when  it  is  circulating  freely 
both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States?  Such  secretiveness 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  entirely  unwarranted  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  itself.  The  Treaty  and  its  authors,  if  the 
present  writer’s' reading  of  the  terms  be  correct,  have  nothing  to 
fear  from,  and  everything  to  gain  by,  the  widest  publicity  and  the 
freest  discussion.  But  let  that  pass.)  Not  the  least  ambiguous 
is  the  provision  in  regard  to  German  Austria.  The  summary 
merely  states  :  “  The  entire  independence  of  German  Austria  is 
r^ecognised  by  Germany,”  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  clause 
is  to  be  read  as  a  prohibition  of  union  between  the  Austrian 
Germans  and  the  Federal  Empire  or  Republic  of  Germany. 
Should  this  assumption  prove  to  be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  a 
grave  blunder  has  been  committed.  The  diplomatists  at  Paris 
may  well  shrink  from  contemplating  even  this  measure  of  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  dream  of  Mittel-Europa ;  but,  if  the  German 
Austrians  desire  to  contract  a  union  w’ith  their  kinsmen  to  the 
north,  on  what  pretext  can  Europe  forbid  the  banns?  It  is  far 
from  certain  that  the  German  Austrians  would  welcome  union, 
though  for  them  it  would  solve  many  problems,  economic  and 
political ;  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  complete  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  question  among  non-Austrian  Germans.  Many  Germans 
have  in  the  past  recognised  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a 
‘‘Teutonic  buffer”  between  the  Teutonic  Empire  of  Germany 
and  the  Slavs  and  Magyars.  Is  the  validity  of  such  considerations 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Russian  and 
the  Habsburg  Empires?  Bold  would  be  the  man  who  would 
answer  this  question  with  an  unqualified  affirmation.  But  this 
may  be  asserted  without  hesitation,  that  if  there  be  a  genuine 
desire  for  union  between  “Austrians”  and  Germans,  there  exists 
no  power  on  earth — not  even  the  League  of  Nations — which  will 
suffice  to  keep  them  permanently  apart.  Let  Europe  recall  two 
recent  instances  of  similar  attempts.  The  Roumanians  of  the  two 
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Danubian  Principalities  ardently  desired  union,  and  looked  to  a 
Congress  of  Paris — that  of  1856— to  effect  it.  Despite  the  favour¬ 
able  inclinations  of  Napoleon  III,,  Europe  declined;  but  the 
Koumanians  took  the  bit  into  their  own  mouths ;  both  the  Princi¬ 
palities  elected  the  same  Prince,  and  Europe  bowed,  as  gracefully 
as  it  could,  to  the  accomplished  fact.  Twenty  years  later  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  tore  up  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  decreed 
that  Bulgaria,  in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Balkans,  should  be  split  into  two  halves.  Within  a  decade  the 
Bulgars  had  set  aside  the  artificial  delimitation,  and  again  Europe 
had  to  submit.  The  moral  is  too  obvious  to  demand  enforcement. 
It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  contemplate  a  solid  block  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  Germans  united  in  a  federal  republic,  with  its  capital, 
say,  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  but  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  deny 
even  to  beaten  enemies  the  rights  of  “  self-determination  ”  or  to 
ignore  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  operate  behind  the  facile 
phrase  “nationality.” 

We  have  already  passed  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  terms 
imposed  upon  Germany  to  those  which  have  been  dictated  to 
.Austria.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  latter  in  some 
detail. 

“Austria,”  as  Prince  Metternich  once  observed,  “is  like  no 
other  kingdom  in  its  origin  or  its  maturity.”  The  man  in  the 
street  is,  we  may  surmise,  learning  more  of  its  origin  to-day  than 
he  ever  knew  before ;  for  history  is  retreading  its  footsteps  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  But  let  the  man  in  the  street  be  wary 
as  to  accepting  the  services  of  the  first  guide  who  offers  to  con¬ 
duct  him  through  the  mazy  paths  of  history.  For  to  my 
astonishment  I  lately  read  in  a  journal,  of  high  and  deserved 
repute,  these  words  from  a  special  correspondent  in  Paris  :  “The 
political  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  official  disappearance  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.”  Shades  of  Napoleon  I !  Did  you 
after  all,  bungle  that  execution?  Did  you  shrink  from  laying 
your  hands  on  that  “  hoary  anachronism  ”  which  Voltaire  had 
long  ago  declared  to  be  “neither  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an 
Empire  ”  ?  Has  Lord  Bryce  written  in  vain  ?  Have  the 
ponderous  but  impressive  lessons  of  Freeman  failed  to  penetrate 
the  popular  mind?  Is  there  even  one  person  v;ho  still  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  “officially”  disappeared 
113  years  ago,  or  that  two  years  before  that  historic  passing 
there  had  come  into  being— to  the  constant  confusion  of  historical 
students — the  modern  political  entity  known  as  the  Austrian 
Empire.  That  Empire,  though  anathema  to  the  historical  purist, 
though  derided  as  “ramshackle”  by  the  democratic  diplomatist, 
has  nevertheless  successfully  held  together  a  curious  congeries 
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of  States  and  has  provided  a  very  respectable  administration  for  a 
medley  of  peoples  who,  in  the  day  of  their  “emancipation,”  will 
probably  find  the  prosaic  tasks  of  week-day  administration  less 
easy,  and  even,  may  be,  less  agreeable  than  in  the  days  of  their 
“servitude  ”  they  had  imagined.  But  efficiency,  as  we  have  been 
frequently  reminded  of  late,  can  be  purchased  too  dear.  The 
sanguine  may  still  have  to  learn  that  freedom  is  an  expensive 
luxury. 

The  Habsburg  Empire,  like  that  of  the  Hohenzollern,  has 
disappeared ;  but  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  The  fall  of  the  Hohenzollern  leaves  Germany  all  but 
intact ;  the  fall  of  the  Habsburgs  involves  the  disappearance,  not 
merely  of  a  dynasty,  not  merely  of  an  empire,  but  of  one 
of  the  most  imposing  Powers  of  the  modern  world.  The 
mosaic  of  nationalities,  which  we  have  hitherto  kno%vn  as  the 
Austrian  Empire,  or,  with  more  semblance,  but  less  reality  of 
accuracy,  as  Austria-Hungary,  was  held  together  solely  by 
dynastic  cement.  The  Habsburgs,  like  the  Hohenzollern,  were 
by  origin  a  Suabian  family.  The  family  acquired  great  estates  in 
Alsace  and  in  Zurich,  Unterwalden  and  Lucerne,  and  in  1273 
the  reigning  Count  Rudolph  was  elected  King  of  Germany  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Rudolph’s  election  was  due  partly  to  the 
absence  of  a  decent  alternative,  partly  to  his  own  talents  as  soldier 
and  statesman,  but  most  of  all  to  the  relative  obscurity  of  his 
family  and  the  insignificance  of  his  hereditary  patrimony.  Here, 
thought  the  electors,  was  a  man  who  would  be  dangerous  to  their 
enemies,  but  innocuous  to  themselves.  The  Bishop  of  Bale 
formed  a  truer  estimate  of  the  founder  of  the  Habsburg  fortunes. 
“Sede  fortiter,  Domine  Deus,  vel  locum  Rudolphus  occupabit 
tuum.”  The  prayer  came  from  unfeigned  lips,  but  it  w^as 
ambiguously  answered.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  connection 
between  the  Empire  and  the  House  of  Austria  w^as  intermittent, 
but  from  1440  to  the  extinction  of  the  Empire  in  1806  it  was 
broken  only,  by  the  three  years’  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria 
(1742-45). 

Meanwhile,  the  Habsburgs  gradually  built  up  an  imposing 
hereditary  dominion.  To  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  con¬ 
quered  from  Bohemia  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  added  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Carinthia,  and  parts  of  Carniola,  Tyrol, 
Istria,  and  Trieste.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  marriage  of 
Archduke  Albert  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismond,  brought  to  the  Habsburgs  the  Crowns  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  The  newly  acquired  crowns  were  temporarily 
lost  in  1457,  but  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  another  fortunate 
marriage  brought  them  back.  Thus  was  the  hereditary  domain 
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of  the  Habsburgs  built  up.  Their  later  connection  with  the 
Netherlands,  with  Spain  and  Italy,  does  not  immediately  concern 
us.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  landmarks  in  their  career 
which,  in  view  of  contemjx)rary  events,  it  is  important  to  recall. 
The  first  is  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  After  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia,  the  Imperial  functions  of  the  Habsburgs  were  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  With  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  the  Lorraine  Bishoprics 
to  France,  the  centre  of  political  gravity  for  the  Habsburgs  shifted 
eastwards.  They  began,  in  Bismarck’s  famous  phrase,  to  “gravi¬ 
tate  towards  Budapest.”  But,  meanwhile,  their  position  in 
Hungary  was  rendered  more  and  more  precarious,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  rising  spirit  of  Magyar  independence,  on  the  other, 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  After  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Turks  ceased  to  take  the  offensive ;  but 
the  difficulties  with  the  Magyars  were  never  really  composed  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ausgleich  in  1867.  In  the  meantime 
much  had  happened.  The  Imperial  structure  had  been  finally 
shattered  by  Na^MDleon;  the  Hohenzollern  had  advanced  by  rapid 
stages  to  the  first  place  in  Germany,  and  in  1866  the  Habsburgs 
had  heen  simultaneously  driven  out  of  Germany  and  Italy  by 
Bismarck.  After  1867  the  gravitation  tow'ards  Budapest  was 
even  more  marked.  Bismarck  himself  cordially  encouraged  it ; 
he  encouraged  also  the  Habsburg  penetration  in  the  Balkans. 
Keluctantly  compelled  to  choose  between  the  friendship  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  the  good  offices  of  the  Habsburgs  were  rewarded  by  the 
“administration”  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 

Henceforward  the  Habsburgs  were  committed  to  the  policy 
which  by  slow  but  sure  stages  culminated  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  in  August,  1914. 

The  essential  causes  of  that  war  were  two  :  the  internal  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  accentuated  by  the  growing  self- 
consciousness  and  restlessness  of  the  Jugo-Slavs ;  and  the  con¬ 
suming  ambition  of  Germany,  in  alliance  with  Austria,  to 
dominate  the  Near  East,  and  so,  by  securing  a  land  route  to  the 
Middle  and  the  Far  East,  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Empire,  which 
held  together  its  scattered  dominions  and  dependencies  by 
dominant  sea  power.  Hohenzollern  and  Habsburgs  were  alike 
playing  for  high  stakes.  The  gamblers  have  lost,  and  have  .paid 
for  it.  Two  historic  Empires  have  crumbled  into  ruins. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  many  new  nation¬ 
states  are  painfully  arising.  They  come  into  being  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  :  Czecho- Slovakia,  with  the 
new  Poland ,  will  be  the  rallying  point  for  the  northern  Slavs ; 
Jugo-Slavia  for  the  southern  branch  of  the  same  race ;  while  the 
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cession  of  part  of  Transylvania  and  the  Bukovina  to  Roumania 
will  enable  Roumania,  augmented  also  on  the  east  by  the  recovery 
of  part  of  Bessarabia,  to  resume  on  a  more  important  scale  its 
historic  role.  Roumania  is  historically  and  traditionally  “wn 
Hot  latin  au  milieu  de  V ocean  slat."  The  position  of  Roumania 
has  always  been  an  interesting  one  ;  it  may  become  one  of  first-rate 
importance  to  the  European  polity  of  the  future;  but  its  path, 
even  with  the  goodwill  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  not  be 
devoid  of  stumbling-blocks.  Still  less  will  that  of  the  new 
Czecho-Slovakia  or  the  enlarged  Jugo-Slavia.  There  appears  to 
be  some  hope,  as  these  pages  go  to  press,  of  a  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  Adriatic  problem.  Whether  Italy  will 
permanently  acquiesce  in  a  settlement  which  neutralises  Fiume 
and  assigns  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Jugo-Slavia,  time  alone  can 
tell.  Meanw’hile,  Italy  reaps  a  rich  harvest  from  the  fall  of  her 
traditional  enemy  :  the  Trentino,  the  great  commercial  port  of 
Trieste,  with  the  district  of  Gorizia-Gradisca,  the  western  half 
of  Istria,  wdth  Pola,  the  “Portsmouth  of  the  Adriatic” — these 
represent,  apart  from  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  archipelago, 
immensely  important  accessions.  Italy  becomes  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  The  disentanglement  of  other  knots 
in  the  Near  Eastern  problem  is  not  yet  completed  ;  there  are  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia,  of  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria,  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece  still  to  be  adjusted;  above 
all,  there  is  the  cardinal  problem  presented  by  Constantinople 
itself.  It  is  idle,  w'hile  negotiations  are  still  actively  in  progress, 
to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  these  difficult  questions.  This 
article  has  been  concerned  with  the  liquidation  of  the  two  great 
Central  Euro[)ean  Empires  :  that  of  the  Hohenzollern  and  that 
of  the  Habsburgs.  Of  that  liquidation  only  one  important  section 
remains  to  be  considered. 

Forty  years  ago  Germany  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  territory 
outside  the  confines  of  Europe,  and  had  not  yet  become  conscious 
of  the  lack  of  a  colonial  empire.  To  this  generalisation  one 
exception  ought  perhaps  to  be  made.  As  far  back  as  1848 
Roscher,  an  eminent  economist,  suggested  that  Asia  Minor  was 
the  obvious  shore  to  which  Germany  might  look  forw^ard  in  the 
ultimate  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  About  1870  the  idea 
became  more  wddely  prevalent  and  more  precisely  defined.  Ten 
years  later  a  commercial  association  was  founded  in  Berlin  with 
a  capital  of  .50,000,000  marks  to  ])romote  the  “penetration”  of 
Asia  Minor,  while  in  1886  Dr.  Anton  Sprenger,  the  distinguished 
orientalist,  published  a  brochure  w'ith  the  following  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  title  :  Babylonien  das  reichste  Land  in  der  Vorzeit  und  das 
lohnendste  Kolonisationsfeld  fiir  die  Gegenvcart.  By  this  time 
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the  attention  of  Germany  was  fully  aroused  to  the  possibilities 
offered  in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  by  the  impending  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Kaiser  himself  paid  two 
ceremonial  visits  to  Constantinople ;  on  the  second  occasion  his 
tour  extended  to  Palestine,  and  in  a  famous  speech  at  Damascu.s 
lie  took  the  “  three  hundred  million  Mohammedans  who  reverence 
[the  Turkish  Sultan]  as  Khalif  ”  formally  under  his  protection. 
Meanwhile  the  Deutsche  Bank  had  established  a  branch  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  the  port  of  Haidar- Pasha  had  been  c»ded  to  the 
“German  Company  of  Anatolian  Kaihvays,”  and  a  convention 
had  been  concluded  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Bagdad.  The  whole  policy  was  conceived  with 
conspicuous  ability,  and  its  execution  pushed  on  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy.  The  dream  of  an  Asiatic  Empire  has  been 
dissipated  by  the  issue  of  the  great  war.  The  future  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia  still  hangs  in  the  balance ;  what  we  do 
know  for  certain  is  that  it  will  not  be  moulded  by  German  hands. 

Other  dreams,  not  less  substantial,  have  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
Between  1880  and  1900  Germany  underwent  an  industrial  revo¬ 
lution.  A  land  of  rural  peasants  w’as  transformed  into  a  land  of 
urban  industrialists.  Population  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  sought  an  outlet  in  emigration.  For  some  years  Germans 
were  emigrating  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year.  Once  the  emigrants 
left  Germany  they  were  lost  to  the  Fatherland.  Germany 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  need  for  colonies.  In  1884  she  made  a 
territorial  start  in  Africa.  In  that  year  she  established  a  formal 
protectorate  over  the  whole  of  the  coastland  of  South-West  Africa 
(wdth  the  important  exception  of  Walfisch  Bay)  from  the  Orange 
River  to  Cape  Frio ;  she  annexed  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  in 
the  north-west  of  the  same  continent ;  while  in  the  Pacific  she 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  Samoa,  the  northern  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  New  Britain  and  other  islands,  since  known  as 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  A  year  or  so  later,  the  German  East 
Africa  Company  was  established,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  large 
territory  on  the  east  coast  of  the  African  continent.  The  progress 
of  German  “colonisation”  was  thus  amazingly  rapid,  and  within 
three  years  she  was  in  possession,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  good¬ 
will  of  England,  of  an  overseas  Empire  extending  over  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  embracing  a  native  population  of 
over  12,000,000  persons.  One  thing  only  did  these  colonies  lack. 
All  that  Governmental  forethought  could  provide  was  provided ; 
all  that  administrative  skill  could  devise  was  effected ;  Germany 
could  furnish  highly-trained  officials,  plenty  of  soldiers,  a  well- 
disciplined  police ;  the  one  element  she  could  not  supply  was — 
colonists.  If  Germans  emigrated  they  preferred  to  live  under 
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alien  flags;  but,  in  fact,  the  tide  of  emigration  soon  slackened 
under  the  influence  of  rapidly  developing  home  industries.  Of 
late  years,  the  Pan-Germans  have  frankly  faced  the  situation 
and  have  based  their  “colonial”  crusade  upon  three  grounds: 
the  demand  for  raw  materials  of  tropical  origin ;  for  points  of 
strategical  advantage ;  and  for  cannon-fodder.  A  Colonial 
Empire,  in  the  English  sense,  was  a  vanished  dream  ;  all  the  more 
fervently  did  Germans  embrace  the  project  of  an  overseas  Empire, 
calculated  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
Continental  Germany. 

Had  the  Central  limpires  won  the  war  that  project  would  not 
only  have  been  realised,  but  vastly  extended.  Even  defeat  might 
not  have  involved  the  loss  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  had 
not  German  colonial  administration  outraged  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  Germany  has  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  she  has  been  adjudged  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
forfeiture. 

The  Colonial  Empire  of  Germany,  the  product  of  a  day,  has 
fallen  in  an  hour.  Securus  judicat  orhis  terrarum.  By  world- 
decree  that  Empire  will  pass,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Power  which  thus  far  has  shown  the  most  conspicuous 
genius  for  colonial  administration.  Whether  (it  passes  in  full 
sovereignty,  or  under  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
matters  little.  Without  fear  of  contradiction  and  without 
hypocrisy  we  may  affirm  that  ever  since  the  painful  lesson  taught 
by  the  loss  of  our  first  colonial  empire  w^e  have  conceived  of 
empire  less  as  a  possession  to  be  enjoyed  than  as  a  trust  to  be 
administered. 

“Fair  is  our  lot,  and  goodly  is  our  beritago, 

Humble  ye,  my  people.  .  . 

The  “  sturdy  patriot  of  the  world  alone  ”  may  carpingly  enquire 
whether  Germany,  too,  is  not  entitled  to  “a  place  in  the  sun.” 
That  depends  surely  on  the  use  she  made  of  it  when,  largely  by 
the  complaisance  of  her  neighbours,  she  was  allow’ed  to  occupy 
it.  On  that  point  the  verdict,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unequivocal. 
The  trust  she  has  abused  must,  therefore,  pass  to  another.  When 
the  dust  in  which  the  diplomatists  at  Paris  are  at  present  involved 
has  been  dissipated,  when  men  have  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the 
meaning  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  months, 
this,  with  much  else  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  will  be  seen  in 
true  perspective.  The  world  will  then  realise  the  truth  of 
Bossuet’s  aphorism  :  Quand  Dieu  efface  c'est  qu'il  se  prepare  a 
ecrire.  Verily,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  world  the  emergence 
of  a  new  w'orld  may  already,  in  outline,  be  discerned. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


1914:  LORD  FRENCH’S  NARRATIVE.* 


The  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  original  Expeditionary  Force 
to  France  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  rising  generation 
of  British  officers  by  the  publication  of  his  own  story,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  which  it  has  given  rise  to  may  be. 
Moreover,  the  indignation  at  his  indiscretions  and  his  want  of 
i  good  taste  seem  to  the  writer  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  book 
‘  is  the  mirror  of  the  man ;  its  very  mistakes  are  instructive,  nor 

!=  need  anyone  take  a  single  account  as  gospel.  It  can  be  checked 

1  and  compared  with  several  others.  After  all,  the  contention  that 

I  military  affairs  are  beyond  the  ken  of  the  public,  that  military 

leaders  are  sacrosanct  and  exempt  from  criticism,  rhetorical 
indignation  about  “the  living  and  the  dead,’’  are  all  misleading 
j;  and  inspired  by  interested  motives.  Even  the  greatest  of  living 
I  or  dead  statesmen  and  commanders  must  be  judged  by  the  verdict 
of  history,  and  that  verdict  is  likely  to  be  justest  when  the  real 
facts  are  accessible  to  the  historian.  Democracy  is  the  pretended 
I  creed  of  politicians  and  newspaper  proprietors  in  these  days. 

Why,  then,  may  not  the  people  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
i  most  critical  days  of  their  history?  The  exigencies  of  war  found 
the  pretext  for  keeping  the  nation  in  ignorance  of  its  most  vital 
affairs  for  nearly  five  years,  and  war  certainly  imposed  restrictions 
on  news.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  misfortunes  of  the  war  would 
probably  have  been  avoided  if,  at  the  beginning,  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  including  the  news  of  mistakes  and  disasters,  had  been 
published  in  England,  instead  of  being  published  in  Germany,  in 
America,  throughout  neutral  countries,  but  concealed  from  the 
British  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  redeem  them. 

Some  of  Lord  French’s  narrative  will  be  modified  by  others ; 
some  of  his  conclusions  will  be  rejected  by  the  best  expert  writers, 
and  some  of  his  personal  prejudices  and  impulses  will  perhaps 
■:  reduce  the  weight  of  his  authority,  while  proving  the  sincerity 
and  spontaneity  of  his  work,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  done 
good  in  the  main  by  shedding  light  on  the  mystery  of  the  first 
great  battles  of  the  war.  Besides,  the  precise  folk  who  shudder 
at  revelations  have  got  to  nerve  themselves  for  much  greater 
shocks  ere  long.  Too  many  competent  witnesses  are  preparing 
to  testify,  not  only  about  1914,  but  also  about  1915,  the  Somme 
Campaign  of  1916,  Passchendaele  and  Cambrai,  1917,  and  finally 
about  the  battles  of  1918.  The  stream  of  revelations  has  only 
just  begun  to  flow  from  the  rock  of  discipline. 

J  (1)  1914.  By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French.  (Constable.) 

_ _ _ 
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All  history  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  history  of  wars  is 
proverbially  the  most  inaccessible,  for  the  only  men  who  know 
the  truth  have  in  the  past,  for  a  variety  of  motives,  concealed  or 
distorted  the  vital  facts.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  not  only  is  telling  his  own  story  while 
the  facts  are  fresh  in  his  memory,  but  no  one  can  read  his 
pages  without  the  conviction  that  he  is  frankly  and  heartily 
revealing  the  true  story  so  far  as  recorded  information  has  made 
it  possible  to  do  so.  The  book  is  therefore  a  History,  a  work  of 
art,  and  a  State  paper  of  inestimable  value.  For  many  other 
reasons  also  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  France  of  1914 
stands  out  even  among  the  gigantic  conflicts  which  followed, 
because  this  campaign  alone  exemplified  typical  warfare,  the 
war  of  march  and  manoeuvres,  in  which  the  science  and  art  of 
war  had  full  play.  The  subsequent  struggle  so  heroically  waged 
by  our  troops  against  the  Germans  was  of  the  nature  of  a  gigantic 
siege,  a  siege  in  which  the  Allies  were  alternately  the  beleaguered 
and  the  assailants,  and  in  which  our  Army  held  but  a  sector  of 
the  fortified  lines  with  flanks  protected  by  our  Allies  or  by  the 
sea.  In  1914,  too,  our  old  Regular  Army  crossed  swords  with 
a  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  cream  of  the  German  host 
at  concert  pitch  and  undamaged  by  war,  whereas  subsequent 
campaigns  were  fought  between  improvised  and  only  partially 
trained  forces  on  both  sides.  For  the  student  of  war  the  events 
of  1914  will  always  surpass  in  interest  and  in  value  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  later  campaigns  waged  materially  on  a  far  more 
extensive  scale. 

Viscount  French’s  narrative  begins  with  his  sudden  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expeditionary  Force.  He  had 
resigned  the  principal  post  of  the  Army  Council  on  the  preceding 
spring  on  account  of  the  Irish  question,  and  was  thus  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  disadvantage  in  resuming  the  threads  of  the  tangled 
skein.  Nor  had  the  Cabinet  in  his  absence  arrived  at  any  very 
definite  scheme  of  action  to  meet  the  long-threatened  emergency. 
.\t  the  first  Council  of  War  at  which  the  corps  commanders  and 
other  high  military  officials  were  present  it  was  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  our  Army  should  go  straight  to  the  assistance 
of  our  French  Allies,  or  whether  an  interval  of  time  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  increase  our  forces  so  as  to  launch  them 
against  the  German  flank  at  the  most  opportune  place  and 
moment.  The  new  Commander-in-Chief  decided  in  favour  of 
rapid  intervention,  and  the  assembly  of  our  troops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Maubeuge  was  immediately  undertaken. 

The  struggle  thus  begun  was  not  unequal.  On  the  Eastern 
frontiers  of  Germany  the  Russians  w'ere  preparing  to  strike  wdth 
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superior  forces  at  the  half-dozen  army  corps  left  to  guard  the 
!  Fatherland,  besides  invading  Austria.  The  bold  invasion  of 
!  Belgium  by  the  enemy  had  certainly  given  him  some  strategical 
;  advantages,  but  at  the  price  of  bringing  the  Belgian  army,  about 
100,000  field  troops,  into  the  field,  while  the  seven  millions  of 
=  Belgian  inhabitants  beset  the  columns  of  the  invaders.  The  Kaiser 
attacked  France  with  34  army  corps,  about  one-and-a-half  million 
soldiers.  The  French  army  numbered  thirty  corps  by  the  eve  of 
the  Marne,  and  the  British  three.  Thus  there  was  an  approximate 
equality  of  numbers  in  the  West ;  the  Allies  were  fighting  close  to 

■  their  arsenals  and  reserves,  so  that  the  optimistic  spirit  of  the 
British  Commander  may  well  seem  to  have  been  justified.  Our 
author  is  very  restrained  in  criticising  the  French  High  Command. 

!  but  the  story  requires  that  the  false  conception  of  the  campaign 
;  at  General  Joffre’s  headquarters  should  be  noted.  It  was  there 
assumed  that  the  Germans  would  not  have  troops  enough  to 
attempt  any  important  offensive  action  w^est  of  the  Meuse,  and 
i  the  whole  French  deployment  was  planned  on  that  hypothesis. 
iWhen  the  enemy  threw  nearly  half  a  million  of  soldiers  across 
the  Meuse  for  a  great  outflanking  manmuvre  the  French  chiefs 
jwere  too  slow  in  grasping  the  situation,  and  in  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  counter  measures.  Maubeuge  constituted  an  excellent 
,  rendezvous  for  the  British  Army  on  the  original  hypothesis  of  the 
i  campaign,  but  the  German  outflanking  march  rendered  it  quite 
unsuitable,  and  the  first  action  at  Mons  found  our  line  facing 
north  instead  of  east.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  five  French 
armies  to  hold  the  frontier  between  us  and  the  Vosges  almost 
!  immediately  placed  our  little  Army  in  extreme  peril.  Small 
^  credit  is  due  to  the  Staff  officers  who  planned  the  opening  of  the 
i  campaign,  for  the  contingency  which  actually  occurred  might 

■  have  been  guarded  against. 

i  Four  rivers — the  Seneffe,  Dender,  Escaut,  and  Lys — cross  the 
{Belgian  plain  from  south  to  north.  They  flow,  roughly,  parallel 
;  to  one  another,  about  a  day’s  march  apart.  If  our  Army  had  been 
j  assembled  at  Lille,  and  had  formed  up  so  as  to  outflank  and 
j  prolong  the  French  line,  w'hile  at  the  same  time  threatening 
the  flank  of  the  Germans,  our  relatively  small  numbers  would 
‘have  exerted  a  far  greater  influence,  and  in  case  Kluck  had 
marched  against  us  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  as  he  did  at  Mons, 

!  we  should  have  enjoyed  the  following  advantages.  A  broad  gap 
=  would  have  been  opened  between  Kluck’s  army  and  the  German 
i  main  body,  through  which  French  cavalry  and  other  forces  might 
jhave  penetrated.  We  could  have  fallen  back  from  one  strong 
I  position  to  another,  still  covering  our  base,  i.e.,  the  Channel  Ports, 
i  and  still  threatening  the  flank  and  communications  of  the  enemy. 
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It  would  seem  that  some  plan  of  the  kind  was  in  General  Haig’s 
mind  when  he  dissented  from  the  War  Office  scheme  of  joining 
the  French  line  at  Mauheuge.  Moreover,  Lord  French  himself 
adopted  the  idea  in  October,  when  he  landed  General  Rawlinson’s 
division  on  the  Belgian  coast.  This  diversion  failed,  because  the 
troops  employed  were  utterly  insufficient,  but  the  strategical  idea 
of  basing  ourselves  on  the  sea  was  correct,  and  became  the  ruling 
consideration  in  the  subsequent  phases  of  the  long  contest. 
Lord  French  gives  the  letter  of  instructions  in  the  text  which 
Lord  Kitchener,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  w-rote  to  him  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty’s  Government.  These  instructions  lay  stress 
upon  the  independent  authority  he  was  bound  to  preserve  and 
the  responsibility  for  economising  his  small  army.  Apparently, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  the  authorities  who  con^wsed  this  order 
that  if  British  troops  formed  part  of  the  general  French  line,  but 
acted  independently  of  the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
wffiole  Allied  plan  of  campaign  and  line  of  battle  would  be  com¬ 
promised.  The  only  possible  plan  for  an  English  army  to  act 
independently  of  its  Continental  Allies  is  for  it  to  be  based  on  the 
coast  and  to  act  in  concert  with,  but  not  subordinate  to,  the  Allied 
army.  Thus  Wellington  conducted'  his  series  of  victorious 
campaigns,  and  Sir  D.  Haig  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  until 
the  disasters  of  1918  brought  about  the  united  command  under 
Marshal  Foch. 

Our  troops  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  at  Mons  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  22,  but  already  the  tide  of  war  had  begun  to  rise  against 
the  French.  By  Saturday  morning  General  Laurcnzac,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Fifth  French  Army  on  our  immediate  right,  had  been 
sharply  defeated  and  was  falling  back ;  French  accounts  claim 
that  he  could  have  kept  his  place  in  the  line  but  for  our  retreat 
Sir  John’s  view  ,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  by  noon  of  Aug.  22  the 
French  retreat  had  already  compromised  our  right.  On  Saturday 
evoning  a  despatch  from  General  Joffre  himself  to  Sir  John  Frencli 
revealed  the  extent  of  the  French  disaster,  for  all  his  five  armies 
had  suffered  defeat,  though  the  general  line  was  still  intact.  Our 
Commander-in-Chief  had  now  to  face  the  imminent  danger  of 
meeting  superior  German  forces,  and  of  being  outflanked  both  on 
his  right  and  left.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  to  hold  on  to  the  last 
moment,  so  as  to  protect  the  left  of  the  Fifth  French  Army;  thl« 
resolution  entailed  the  Battle  of  Mons,  fought  on  Sunday,  23rd. 
On  Monday  our  troops  retreated  at  dawn ,  holding  the  foe  in  check 
with  rearguards.  Lord  French  records  that  Haig’s  corps  operated 
very  successfully,  but  that  Staff  work  in  Smith-Dorrien’s  corps  ia 
this  the  first  important  manoeuvre  was  less  satisfactory,  for  his  two 
divisions  actually  crossed  their  lines  of  march  instead  of  retreating 
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by  parallel  roads.  The  retreat  was  continued  throughout  the  24th 
and  25th,  in  spite  of  the  feverish  pursuit  by  the  Germans  in  motor- 
lorries  and  on  bicycles,  thanks  to  the  tactical  skill  and  brilliant 
action  of  General  Allenby  and  his  five  cavalry  brigades,  who 
i  checked  and  delayed  the  German  advance. 

I  The  narrative  of  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  of  the  stand  made 
by  our  Army  at  Le  Cateau  is  of  great  interest,  coming  as  it  does 
from  this  the  highest  authority.  It  confirms  in  all  important  respects 
I  the  account  given  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  history  of  the  war  pub- 
I  lished  in  1915.  Lord  French  has  changed  the  favourable  opinion 
which  appeared  in  his  first  despatch  on  General  Smith-Dorrien’s 
leadership,  for  he  now  criticises  this  General  somewhat  severely. 
He  also  states  that  he  had  demanded  Plumer  to  lead  the  2nd 
'  Corps,  not  8mith-Dorrien.  He  lavishes  praise  on  his  Intelligence 
I  and  Headquarters  Staff,  yet  exposes  the  deplorable  lack  of 
information  under  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  most 
ll  critical  decisions,  and  the  failure  to  maintain  essential  Staff  con- 
I  tact  with  the  French  army  on  his  left.  These  points  are  of  the 
i  greatest  military  interest. 

iOn  August  25th  both  British  corps  executed  a  hard  day’s  march 
in  very  hot  weather,  following  great  exertions  on  the  23rd  and 
24th.  Haig’s  troops  w'ere  retreating  on  both  banks  of  the  Sambre, 

I  with  the  dense  Forest  de  Mormal  on  their  right,  south  of  which 
they  were  quartered  that  Tuesday  night.  No  precautions  having 
been  taken  by  Haig  to  watch  or  block  the  good  road  which 
!  traversed  the  forest  from  north  to  south;  the  Germans  rushed  a 
1  brigade  through  in  motors  and  tried  to  surprise  our  rearguard 
t  troops  in  billets  in  Landrecies.  The  attack  was  smartly  repulsed  by 
;  a  brigade  of  Guards  after  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  streets,  but 
I  it  occasioned  the  continuation  of  the  retreat  at  midnight,  with 
I  considerable  resultant  confusion  and  fatigue.  Haig’s  corps,  too, 
had  diverged  from  Smith-Dorrien’s,  so  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  there  was  no  chance  of  their  co-operation.  The  2nd 
Corps  had  also  been  pressed  by  the  German  pursuit,  but  had 
been  disengaged  by  Allenby,  and  the  opinion  is  now  expressed 
by  Lord  French  that  the  battle  of  Le  Cateau  should  not  have 
been  fought,  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  intentions,  and  that  the 
losses  it  entailed  were  unnecessarily  incurred  by  his  subordinate. 
On  this  question  there  will  always  be  considerable  differences  of 
opinion.  It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  our  troops  fought 
victoriously  on  the  battlefield,  the  first  pitched  battle  on  a  great 
scale  they  had  fought  since  Waterloo,  and  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  enemy  were  so  severe  as  to  hamper  his  subsequent  operations. 
Our  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  though  severe,  were  suffered  by 
the  unskilful  dispositions  of  the  retreat,  or  from  lack  of  any 
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dispositions  for  the  retreating  troops  at  all.  Apparently,  the  Staff 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  capacity  for  controlling  the  vast  traffic 
of  their  army,  nor  of  getting  about  alternately  on  horseback  and 
motor,  according  to  circumstances,  which  is  now  necessary.  At 
any  rate,  we  lost  15,000  men,  mostly  prisoners,  who  were  inter¬ 
cepted  on  the  retreat  during  the  •27tli,  and  eighty  guns,  with 
much  necessary  equipment. 

The  position  of  the  British  Commander-iu-Chief  at  nightfall 
on  Aug.  27th  was  almost  appalling.  The  greater  part  of  his 
army  had  fought  a  victorious  battle  indeed,  from  which  he  had 
been  personally  absent,  and  in  the  subsequent  retreat  disastrous 
confusion  had  taken  place.  The  fury  of  the  German  pursuit 
had  compelled  our  troops  to  prolong  their  march  with  great 
resulting  fatigue.  The  two  corps  of  the  Army  w'ere  still  separated. 
Our  Allies  were  unable  to  contain  their  opponents,  and  the 
existence  of  the  British  Army  depended  on  the  leadership  of 
Allenby  and  on  the  resistance  which  his  5,000  horsemen  could 
otter  to  the  pursuit  of  two  German  cavalry  divisions,  followed 
closely  by  half  a  dozen  German  infantry  divisions.  Sir  John, 
however,  maintained  his  sang-froid,  and  successfully  reassembled 
the  Army  in  the  Valley  of  the  Oise,  fixing  his  own  Headquarters 
at  Compiegne,  where  he  remained  till  Aug.  31st.  The  victorious 
progress  of  the  Second  German  Army  under  Von  Bulow,  which 
threatened  once  more  to  isolate  us  from  the  Fifth  French  Army, 
compelled  the  British  to  continue  the  retreat  to  the  Marne.  The 
book  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  interviews  and  exchange  of  views 
which  Sir  John  French  had  with  Jottre  and  Laurenzac,  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  arose.  It  wdll  be  seen  that  the 
position  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  was  most  illogical 
and  difficult ;  the  course  of  events  constitutes  his  justification  for  1 
the  energetic  attitude  which  he  thought  fit  to  adopt,  both  to  his 
French  colleague  and  to  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  most  dramatic  incident  described  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Lord  French’s  book  is  the  visit  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  Paris 
during  the  retreat,  and  the  interview  between  the  two  field- 
marshals.  The  author  narrates  that  Kitchener  was  sen,t  to  Paris 
by  the  Cabinet  to  remonstrate  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  on 
account  of  his  decision  to  retreat  south  of  the  Marne  before  taking 
part  in  another  battle.  Before  anyone  can  form  a  sound  opinion 
on  the  controversy  w’hich  is  thus  initiated  he  must  know  what 
despatches  the  Cabinet  in  London  received  from  the  French 
Government.  Judging  by  the  official  account  of  the  retreat, 
published  in  the  French  War  Office  in  1916,  and  repeated  by  M. 
Gabriel  Hanotaux  in  his  Enigme  de  Charleroi,  it  was  thf 
premature  retreat  of  the  British  Forces  which  compelled  the 
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I  whole  line  of  the  Fifth  French  Army  to  fall  back.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  who  was  present  with  the  Sixth  French  Army,  on 
Sir  John  French’s  left,  this  statement  is  untrue,  and  our 
Commander-in-Chief  is  right  in  concluding  that  if  he  had  not 
acted  as  he  did  both  his  flanks  w'ould  have  been  turned,  thus 
exposing  his  army  to  isolated  disaster. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  London  Cabinet  received 
deceptive  information  from  Paris,  which  induced  them  to  dispatch 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  confer  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  field,  and  to  verify  the  situation  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  under  the  Army 
Council  system  either  the  King  in  person  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  is  actually  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whole 
land  forces,  of  which  an  expeditionary  force  is  only  a  detachment, 
i  Thus,  if  a  situation  had  arisen  which  demanded  the  intervention 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Army,  the  Cabinet  had  no  choice  but  to  act  as 
it  did.  Actually,  Lord  French  had  accurately  gauged  the  military 
situation,  which  doubtless  became  evident  to  Kitchener,  even  in 
Paris.  If  a  stand  had  been  made  on  the  Aisne  instead  of  on  the 
Marne  by  the  whole  Allied  line,  a  great  German  victory  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  the  result ;  and  if  our  small  Army 
had  stood  to  fight  alone  it  must  have  been  destroyed  by  weight  of 
numbers,  nor  could  the  Sixth  French  Army  have  taken  the 
offensive  on  the  Ourcq  earlier  than  it  actually  did,  i.e.,  Sept.  6th. 

The  Kitchener  incident,  as  well  as  the  considerations  arising 
'  from  the  posting  of  the  British  Army  at  Maubeuge,  the  battles  of 

I  Mens  and  Le  Cateau,  the  disorder  on  the  retreat,  and  the  lack 

I  of  co-ordination  between  the  two  wings  of  the  British  Army,  all 

I  contain  military  lessons  of  the  highest  importance,  which  all 

who  aspire  to  the  comprehension  of  the  art  of  war  should  carefully 
i  study.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  John  French’s  instructions  were 

:  self-contradictory.  He  was  ordered  to  maintain  his  independence 

of  General  Joffre  as  if  he  had  an  independent  military  mission  and 
objective,  and  yet  his  troops  were  posted  as  a  component  part  of 
the  French  line  of  battle.  The  importance  of  our  base,  the  Channel 
!  Ports,  was  lost  sight  of,  and  corps  commanders  were  posted  to  the 
Army  from  London  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  No  military  officer  was  recognised  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  our  forces,  so  naturally  enough  the 
commander  in  the  field  resented  interference  with  or  inspection  of 
I  his  command.  The  problems  of  co-operating  with  a  Continental 
1  ally  had  never  been  properly  studied,  nor  had  the  competent 
officers  been  found  to  maintain  what  is  technically  called  liaison 
'  between  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  so  as  to  ensure  harmony 
of  action.  These  problems  and  deficiencies  in  our  system  exerted 
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a  more  or  less  paralysing  efiect  throughout  the  war,  nor  did 
victory  crown  our  arms  in  spite  of  the  devotion  and  unheard-of 
courage  of  our  regimental  officers  and  men  until  the  appointment 
of  a  French  generalissimo  more  or  less  obviated  the  most  serious 
of  them.  That  two  national  armies  can  work  in  complete 
harmony  without  a  single  chief  had  been  shown  by  Wellington’s 
uninterrupted  career  of  victory,  but  then  his  allies  were  only  too 
glad  to  accept  a  lead  from  Wellington.  Moreover,  the  British 
Staff  at  that  period  was  the  most  competent  and  experienced  in 
Europe. 

While  the  chapters  which  describe  the  battles  of  the  retreat 
are  the  most  thrilling  in  the  book,  the  narrative  of  the  events  on 
the  Marne  and  Aisne,  of  the  great  countermarch  to  the  north,  and 
of  the  epic  battle  of  Ypres,  is  of  weighty  and  absorbing  interest. 
The  long  and  rapid  retreat,  rather  than  the  enemy’s  attacks,  had 
exhausted  our  army,  so  that  it  was  unable  to  strike  either  on  the 
Marne  or  on  the  Aisne  wdth  the  force  and  energy  which  it  subse¬ 
quently  showed.  It  may  be  that  the  enemy  formed  a,  for  him, 
fatally  low  estimate  of  our  troops  from  these  battles ;  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  On  the  muddy  banks  of 
the  Yser  the  British  soldiers  surpassed  themselves,  however,  and 
once  again  redeemed  the  shortcomings  of  their  rulers.  Probably 
Lord  French  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  if  the  enemy  had 
broken  through  our  lines  on  the  Y'ser  and  captured  the  Channel 
Ports,  the  disaster  would  have  made  complete  victory  impossible, 
although  the  further  deduction  that  the  Germans  could  and  would 
have  invaded  England  will  not  be  so  generally  accepted.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  say  more  of  the  French 
share  in  this  tremendous  battle,  for,  vnder  General  Foch,  they 
supplied  as  many  troops  as  we  did  to  the  defence  of  the  threatened 
sectors,  and  their  fierce  resistance  to  the  German  rush  was  only 
second  in  degree  to  ours  because  our  Army  was  the  focus  of  the 
German  effort.  Not  only  was  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  one  of  the 
greatest  military  feats  in  our  history,  but  more  than  any  other 
battle  of  the  war,  was  a  triumph  gained  by  magnificent  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  British  and  French  leadership  and  troops.  As  our  Com¬ 
mander  in  this  immortal  victory.  Lord  French  is  entitled  to  a 
great  place  among  British  generals,  regardless  of  the  controversies 
which  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  aroused. 

With  the  battle  of  Ypres  Lord  French  closes  his  narrative  of 
operations,  but  he  adds  chapters  of  criticism  directed  against  the 
Cabinet  then  in  office,  apd  against  Earl  Kitchener,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  Mr.  Asquith  has  replied  at  some  length  in 
two  speeches  to  these  criticisms,  and  there  are  some  observations 
to  be  made  on  the  matters  in  dispute.  First,  it  is  a  safe  prophecy 
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that  the  impartial  historian  of  the  war  will  regard  these  events 
from  a  quite  different  standpoint,  will  exonerate  partially  or 
entirely  both  distinguished  protagonists  where  they  blame  one 
another ;  he  will,  however,  have  other  and  not  less  weighty 
criticisms  to  make  on  their  pubhc  acts,  particularly  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  for  the  difficult,  nay,  almost 
desperate,  situation  from  which  they  called  upon  Lord  French 
to  deliver  the  nation  in  1914,  and  the  slaughter  of  gallant  British 
lads  which  their  emergency  tactics  involved. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Lord  French  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  strategy  which  only  sent  four  divisions  to  the  first  battle¬ 
field,  tardily  followed  by  two  others  within  a  month,  when  more 
troops  were  available,  and  still  more  that  he  refrains  from 
criticising  the  failure  to  reinforce  the  British  line  on  the  Yser 
during  October,  1914,  from  the  troops  uselessly  retained  in  Great 
Britain.  A  brother  officer,  describing  the  battle  to  the  writer 
within  a  week  of  its  close,  said  :  “We  had  plenty  of  ammunition, 
but  no  one  to  fire  it  off.”  Artillery  ammunition  was  certainly 
deficient  in  the  battle,  and  subsequently,  but  short  of  a  judicial 
Court  of  Enquiry  of  expert  officers,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide 
whether  the  War  Office  could  have  produced  increased  supplies 
by  that  date.  It  is  certain  that  great  efforts  were  made,  and 
that  neither  expense  nor  trouble  w'as  lacking  to  supply  the  Army 
in  the  field.  There  are  more  grounds  for  the  serious  complaints 
of  Lord  French  that  in  the  spring  of  1915  trainloads  of  ammu¬ 
nition  were  rolling  south  for  a  campaign  in  Turkey,  while  the 
Army  in  France  had  not  enough  for  a  single  pitched  battle  of 
the  modern  sort. 

Here,  again,  strategy  and  military  fx)licy  were  at  fault. 
Lord  Kitchener  w^as  at  the  same  time  War  Minister  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  now.  He  had  to 
make  the  plans  for  all  our  armies,  but  had  not  the  technical 
knowledge  of  European  war,  nor  the  trained  general  staff  which 
the  task  required.  The  only  excuse  for  the  diversion  to  Gallipoli 
would  have  been  its  success,  and  that  success  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for  by  the  methods  adopted.  The  Government, -in  fact,  could 
not  make  up  its  mind  upon  which  theatre  of  war  to  strike  with  its 
maximum  strength.  Neither  army  was  equipped  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  both  failed. 

Unquestionably,  too,  the  judgment  of  posterity  will  be  very 
severe  upon  the  Liberal  Governments,  and  especially  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War,  Haldane,  and  upon  Asquith  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak,  because  these  Ministers  were 
well  aware  of  the  peril  of  war,  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  policy 
of  supporting  France  and  Eussia  must  eventually  lead  to  a  crisis, 
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aud  yet  reduced  our  forces  aud  permitted  the  nation  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  disarmed  in  the  all-important  weapons  of  explosives,  heavy 
guns,  held  guns,  rifles,  besides  other  war  material,  of  which  we 
had  not  the  machinery  or  the  ingredients  for  manufacture  in 
August,  1914.  For  many  months  we  were  quite  unable  to  obtain 
even  clothing  and  personal  equipment  for  the  patriotic  stream  of 
volunteers  who  flocked  to  the  colours.  Our  preparations  in  no 
way  corresponded  with  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  nor  yet  with  the 
notorious  trend  of  European  events.  A  yet  more  heavy  con¬ 
demnation  will  be  visited  on  the  Prime  ^Minister  who,  in  August, 
1914,  quailed  before  the  difliculties  of  enforcing  National  Eegis- 
tration.  The  failure  to  impose  equal  liabilities  on  all  the  King’s 
subjects  had  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Not  only  did  it  sacri- 
hce  in  turn  the  best  oflicers  and  men  before  the  necessary 
numbers  were  raised  by  conscription,  but  it  swelled  the  inordinate 
cost  of  the  war  and  has  landed  us  in  a  morass  of  debt  and  economic 
disaster  from  which  it  is  not  evident  yet  that  we  can  raise  the 
Empire  in  credit. 

In  1914,  there  was  a  disposition  to  worship  Lord  Kitchener  as 
a  demi-god ;  now  there  seems  a  disposition  to  blame  him  because 
he  did  not  accomplish  the  impossible.  To  have  called  into  being 
factories,  stores,  machinery,  troops,  and  leaders  as  fast  as  they 
were  needed  was  quite  impossible,  and  if  in  the  future  we  revert 
to  the  methods  which  prevailed  before  the  war  we  shall  have  the 
same  experience  when  next  we  have  to  defend  our  national 
existence  in  arms.  Lord  Kitchener  was  a  great  statesman, 
a  great  Colonial  Governor,  and  for  Colonial  wars  a  competent 
Commauder-in-Chief.  An  administrator  is  not  necessarily  an 
organiser ;  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  this  fact ;  nor 
has  it  ever  been  recognised  in  England  that  Colonial  expe¬ 
ditions  require  a  different  type  of  military  leader  from  Euroireau 
war,  which  is  a  mighty  and  complex  development  of  the  art  of 
war.  Of  course,  there  are  imix)rtant  elements  in  common,  but 
European  war  needs  long  and  very  special  study,  a  fact  recog¬ 
nised  in  every  country  but  our  own.  No  single  man,  even  if  he  had 
made  the  art  of  war,  and  not  the  art  of  administration,  his  life’s 
study,  could  have  solved  Lord  Kitchener’s  difficulties  with  success 
unless  he  had  been  assisted  by  a  trained  and  capable  staff.  This 
staff  did  not  exist  when  the  war  flamed  up,  nor  had  Lord 
Kitchener  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  corps  of  officers  to 
enable  him  to  choose  the  staff  officers  whom  he  needed  in  time. 
]n  this  resi)ect  he  was  badly  served. 

Yet  another  fact  stands  out  very  clearly  in  the  light  thrown 
uix)n  the  1914  campaign.  Not  only  had  our  leaders  been  educated 
for  what  continental  military  writers  call  Colonial  wars,  as  dis- 
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tiiict  from  European  or  grand  war,  but,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
this  dissimilarity  of  r6le  from  continental  armies,  the  officers  who 
bad  risen  to  the  most  important  posts  at  the  War  Office  and  to 
the  most  important  commands  in  the  field  had  won  their  place 
by  skill  and  patience  as  administrative  rather  than  as  executive 
officers.  In  peace,  administration  evidently  counts  for  more  in 
immediate  results  than  strategy  or  tactics.  No  one  ever  heard 
of  an  officer  gaining  rapid  promotion  in  our  Army  by  skill  at 
manoeuvres,  by  exhibiting  superior  gifts  in  strategy,  tactics, 
leadership,  or  powers  of  instruction.  Some  executive  officers,  such, 
for  example,  as  Lord  French  himself,  emerged  from  the  Boer 
War,  but  generally  speaking,  all  the  competitors  for  the  first  places 
were  administrators,  not  necessarily  fighting  leaders,  or  experts 
in  troop-leading.  This  characteristic  of  our  Army  has  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  over  all  the  events  of  the  war,  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  blame  either  Lord  Kitchener  or  Mr.  Asquith  for  it. 
The  causes  are  far  more  remote,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  spring  from 
our  national  lack  of  imagination,  from  lack  of  historical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  clear-cut  national  policy,  whose 
exigencies  would  have  sharpened  our  wits  and  brought  out  the 
need  for  evolving  strategists  and  tacticians  to  prepare  for  possible 
wars. 

The  British  people  have  displayed  the  highest  courage  and 
tenacity  during  the  great  war,  and  the  average  soldier  produced 
both  by  voluntary  and  compulsory  service  fought  better  than 
any  rival  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of  France.  These  soldiers 
were  adequately  led  by  the  regimental  officers  and  well  supported 
by  the  patriotism  and  energy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
information  now  forthcoming,  however,  tends  once  more  to  drive 
home  the  oft-repeated  lesson  that  the  masters  of  the  most  difficult 
of  practical  arts  cannot  be  found  in  a  hurry  nor  produced  without 
long  and  careful  training.  There  is  too  much  to  know,  too  much 
to  be  thought  out  before  ripe  and  rapid  judgment  in  difficult 
emergencies  can  be  counted  upon.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
other  States  besides  Germany,  Frence  and  Eussia,  notably  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  devoted  money  and  attention  to 
the  higher  education  of  the  General  Staff  of  their  Army,  and  not 
merely  to  the  mechanical  or  administrative  side.  A  fair  criterion 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  General  Staffs  of  the  great  States  of 
the  world  before  the  war  was  to  be  found  in  the  literature  which 
they  respectively  produced. 
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The  late  war  was  full  of  surprises,  but  nothing  has  astonished 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Empire  and  the  world  more 
than  the  development  of  the  Air  Service  in  successfully  making 
battle.  Very  lately  Viscount  French,  in  the  articles  of  his  book 
which  have  been  appearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  said  that  after 
the  first  few  battles  General  Foch  and  himself,  who  had  fought 
upon  the  old  lines,  realised  that  a  new  system  would  have  to  be 
followed  if  the  war  was  to  be  successful  for  the  Allies.  Now  the 
genius  of  a  general  is  to  adapt  himself  to  the  immediate  necessi¬ 
ties  of  action  in  the  field;  and,  let  it  be  said  for  General  Foch 
and  Viscount  French  that  they  swung  away  from  the  old  traditions 
and  experiences  and  developed  successfully  new  methods  of  war¬ 
fare.  They  saved  the  Empire  and  the  world,  and  beat  the 
Germans  at  their  own  game.  The  war  was  decided  in  our  favour 
when  the  German  army  was  held  back  from  Paris. 

The  submarine  in  its  work  was  also  a  surprise  to  the  Allies, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  Germans,  though  the  Germans  in  both  the 
submarine  and  the  aeroplane  and  Zeppelin  had  vast  advantages 
over  this  country  and  the  Allied  countries,  because  they  had 
better  foreseen  their  usefulness  in  time  of  war.  They  had  not, 
however,  foreseen  their  full  usefulness,  and  it  was  only  when 
war  had  shown  the  capacity  of  the  submarine  for  making  destruc¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  failure  of  their  Zeppelins  to  do 
more  than  ravage  and  destroy  innocent  and  undefended  towns  and 
their  populations  that  they  developed  the  aeroplane  on  a  large 
scale  with  vicious  and  damnable  intention. 

We  had  in  this  country,  in  1911,  a  Eoyal  Air  Force,  which 
consisted  of  two  aeroplanes  and  two  seaplanes,  with  four  officers 
and  their  servants ;  and  those  who  worked  them  and  believed  in 
the  aeroplane  service  were  considered  cranks.  I  was  a  Member 
of  Parliament  then,  and  I  know  that  we  wrangled  in  a  debate 
as  to  whether  w^e  should  have  one  or  two  aeroplanes.  Well,  the 
war  taught  us  that  our  Navy  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
if  it  had  not  seaplanes  for  scouting  submarines,  and  in  the  field 
of  w’ar  in  the  Western  front  it  soon  became  apparent  that  aero¬ 
planes  were  necessary  for  observation  of  the  enemy  movements 
and  for  fighting  the  enemy  forces.  Who  fails  to  remember  the 
wonderful  achievement  of  Gustav  Hamel  in  flying  the  aeroplane 
“Britannia”  from  Dover  to  Cologne  in  April,  1913,  with  Frank 
Dupree,  340  miles  without  a  stop  in  four  hours  and  eighteen 
minutes  !  That  was  considered  a  tremendous  achievement ;  but 
the  other  day  an  American  aeroplane  went  from  the  United 
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States  to  the  Azores,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
successfully.  Messrs.  Alcock  and  Brown’s  recent  achievement  is 
greater  still.  Why  did  the  United  States  come  into  the  war? 
Because  of  the  submarine.  The  Kaiser  had  declared  to  the 
American  people  that  he  would  not  sink  merchant  ships  by  sub¬ 
marines  until  the  passengers  had  been  given  a  chance  of  escape. 
When  I  landed  in  New  York  in  January,  1917,  I  learned  from 
the  Press  that  the  Kaiser  had  broken  his  faith  and  pledged  word, 
and  had  determined  upon  the  wholesale  destruction  of  innocent 
vessels  and  their  passengers,  and  had  insolently  warned  the 
American  Government  that  it  should  have  permission  to  send 
one  or  two  ships  into  the  war  zone.  The  destruction  of  the 
Lusita}iia  had  moved  the  American  })eople,  but  it  had  not 
wholly  brought  them  into  preparation  for  fighting  the  Prussian 
enemy  of  civilisation.  Yet,  when  the  Kaiser  did  to  the  United 
States  what  he  did  to  Belgium,  and  made  his  pledged  word  a 
scrap  of  paper,  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  realised  what  its 
duty  was. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  we  who  had  a  very  small  aero¬ 
plane  service  mastered  the  art  and  produced  fighting-machines 
which  beat  the  Germans  at  every  turn ;  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pilots  in  the  British  Air  Service 
came  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  while  the  name  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bishop,  V.C.,  a  Canadian,  ranks  amongst  the  greatest  air 
pilots,  and  adds  honour  to  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  air 
forces  in  the  field.  The  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Jellicoe,  soon  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  track  the  submarine 
was  by  aeroplanes,  and  they  were  used  with  effect  at  the  Battle 
of  Jutland. 

Now’,  before  the  war,  the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  Committee,  of 
which  Lord  Desborough  is  the  active  President,  and  who  sent 
his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  from  Fashoda  in  March,  1913, 
steadily  and  persistently  advocated  Air  Service  for  these  Islands 
and  the  Empire.  With  the  efficient  organiser  and  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fairfax  Scott,  the  Committee,  steadily, 
faithfully  educated  the  British  public  and  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  the  stern  necessity  of  developing  the  Air  Service. 
They  were  practical  and  definite.  They  proposed  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  squadron  of  eighteen  aeroplane  units  to  the  six 
Dominions,  that  is,  a  flight  of  three  units  to  each  Dominion  from 
cities  to  the  Motherland,  for  future  defence  and  the  promotion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Empire  and  as  a  link  of  Empire  union  ;  and 
they  took  as  their  motto  “Heaven’s  Light  our  Guide,’’  which  is 
inscribed  on  the  specially  designed  (by  Mrs.  Fairfax  Scott)  bronze 
mascot  of  each  gift  machine. 
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Well,  the  first  Dominion  to  receive  an  aeroplane  was  Ne^ 
Zealand.  She  has  received  two,  “The  Britannia”  and  “The 
Nottingham  ” ;  and  “The  City  of  Edinburgh  ”  has  been  arranged 
but  not  yet  presented.  Australia  has  received  two,  “The  City 
of  Liverpool,  No.  1”  and  “The  City  of  Hull.”  Newfoundland 
has  received  “The  Sheffield  ”  and  “The  Liverpool,  No.  2.”  South 
Africa  has  received  ‘‘The  South  Africa”  from  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  “  The  City  of  Birmingham  ”  has  also 
been  arranged.  India  has  received  “The  Leeds”  and  “Man¬ 
chester.”  Canada  has  received  “The  Leicester,”  “The 
Huddersfield,”  and  “The  City  of  Glasgow,”  and  these  three  have 
now  been  actually  handed  back  en  bloc  by  the  Air  Ministry  for 
shipment  to  the  Dominion,  the  ceremony  having  taken  place  at 
Hendon  on  January  2l8t  last. 

After  its  famous  “Dover  to  Cologne  ”  non-stop  flight,  organised 
by  the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  Committee,  the  “Britannia,”  which 
had  been  presented  by  the  Committee  to  New  Zealand  in  1913 
and  was  actually  shipped  out  there,  was  brought  back  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  loaned  to  the  War  Office. 
No  one  has  better  expressed  the  importance  of  all  this  than 
General  Smuts,  who,  on  May  5th,  1917,  in  accepting  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  aero¬ 
plane  “South  Africa,”  said,  among  other  things  : 

"  If  there  was  one  factor  that  would  contribute  to  our  ultimate  success 
in  the  war  it  was  keeping  the  supremacy  of  the  air.  He  believed,  too,  that 
after  the  war  the  aeroplane  would  prove  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments 
of  peace,  and  the  conquest  of  the  air  would  open  up  new  vistas  of  progress 
for  the  human  race.  Space  and  time  raised  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  close 
union  between  the  Nations  of  the  Empire  scattered  as  they  were  all  over 
the  world.  If  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  means  of  an  air  fleet,  a 
great  work  would  have  been  accomplished  in  knitting  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire  more  closely  together  than  ever  before.  He,  therefore,  lookel 
forward  to  the  gift  of  to-day  playing  a  most  useful  part  in  the  Era  of  Peace 
after  the  War.” 

Thus,  General  Smuts  dwelt  upon  two  aspects  of  the  Air  Fleet; 
its  use  in  time  of  war  and  its  use  in  time  of  peace.  That  is  where 
the  development  of  the  Air  Service  is  so  powerful  and  so  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  has  forbidden  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  submarines.  It  will  not  forbid,  it  will  encourage, 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  :  they  have  come  to  stay. 

I  saw  Gustav  Hamel,  with  the  late  brilliant  and  lamented 
daughter  of  Lady  Limerick,  loop  the  loop  at  Worcester  in  1913. 
It  was  considered  a  great  achievement.  So  it  was.  But 
thousands  have  looped-the-loop  since  then,  and  people  who  would 
have  feared  to  fly  from  London  to  Hendon  now  fly  to  Paris,  and 
will,  in  time,  fly  to  Spain  and  Italy  and  Egypt  without  thought 
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or  anxiety,  though  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  international 
arrangements  for  landing  places  and  supply  of  petrol  before  that 
i  is  done  regularly. 

I  The  commercial  development  of  the  Empire  will  be  greatly 
i  developed  by  the  use  of  the  aeroplane.  I  am  convinced,  in  spite 
i  of  the  failure  of  the  brave  and  gallant  Mr.  Hawker  to  make  the 
:  journey  successfully  from  Newfoundland,  that  the  same  skill  and 
genius  which  has  raised  the  aeroplane  from  what  it  was  when 
the  two  famous  American  brothers,  the  Wrights,  started,  now  a 
dozen  or  so  years  ago,  will  give  us  in  the  end  control  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  we  shall  find  that  as  the  five-engined  aeroplane 
went  from  the  American  coast  to  the  Azores,  so  will  a  five- 
engincd  aeroplane  go  from  Newfoundland  to  Brooklands,  though 
not  so  easily,  so  uncertain  is  the  northern  weather;  and  I  regret 
Mr.  Hawker  had  not  such  a  plane  when  he  attempted  the  journey 
which  was  unsuccessful.  It  may  be  that  aeroplanes  will  be 
obliged  to  take  a  more  southern  course,  however.^ 

When  the  war  began  the  military  wing  of  the  British  Air 
Service  comprised  four  aeroplane  squadrons  with  a  total  of  179 
machines,  the  Naval  Wing  comprising  an  airship  squadron  and 
three  aeroplane  and  seaplane  squadrons,  with  a  total  of  93 
machines.  The  tw’o  Wings  combined  the  total  personnel  of  197 
officers  and  1,647  other  ranks.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the 
Air  Ministry  had  20,000  machines,  and  were  receiving  from  con¬ 
tractors  machines  at  the  rate  of  4,000  monthly, 
i  What  a  record  the  Air  Service  has  made !  There  have  been 
’  sixteen  V.C.’s  granted,  and  such  names  as  that  of  Major  Mannock, 
i  Lieut. -Col.  Bishop,  Captain  Ball,  and  Captain  McCudden,  to 
say  nothing  of  Lieutenant  Khodes-Moorhouse,  Lieutenant 
McLeod,  Lieutenant  Jerrard,  Lieutenant  Insall,  Major  L.  G. 
Haw'ker,  Captain  Liddell,  Sergeant  Mottershead,  Captain  Eobin- 
5  son,  and  Major  Rees,  and  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  Warneford, 
j  Captain  West,  Major  Barker,  Captain  Beauchamp-Proctor,  and 
■  Captain  Cobby  will  ever  have  distinguished  the  early  history 
I  of  the  Air  Service  of  this  Empire.  From  July,  1916,  to 
i  November,  1918,  on  the  Western  front  alone,  the  Royal  Air  Force 
j  brought  down  7,054  enemy  aircraft,  dropped  6,942  tons  of  bombs, 

f  and  fired  over  10,500,000  rounds  at  ground  targets.  In  the  Navy, 

by  July,  1918,  there  were  seventy  aeroplanes  carried  by  the  Fleet 
I  as  part  of  the  battle  equipment.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  air¬ 
ship — as  distinguished  from  the  aeroplane — service  consisted  of 
1  three  airships  only,  with  a  personnel  of  24  officers  and  174  other 
j  ranks.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed  there  were  103  ships  in 
service,  with  a  personnel  of  580  officers  and  6,534  other  ranks. 

(1)  Written  before  the  recent  success  of  Messrs.  Alcock  and  Brown. 
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In  the  first  days  of  the  war,  aeroplanes  were  either  entirely  ; 
unarmed  or  the  pilot  carried  a  revolver,  service  rifle,  or  Winchester 
repeater.  Now  machine  guns  of  the  Vickers  and  Lewis  type  i 
number  nearly  38,000.  When  the  war  began,  the  German  Air 
Service  was  greatly  superior  in  machines  and  in  personnel;  when 
the  Armistice  came  they  had  lost  control  of  the  air ;  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  our  Air  Service,  and  5,000  of  their  aeroplanes  were 
surrendered.  They  had  mistaken  the  British  people  and  their  j 
capacity.  Our  Navy  maintained  its  reputation  and  secured  the 
world  from  destruction,  and  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  German 
Navy  surrender  in  a  cowardly  way.  Our  Army,  which  was,  at 
most,  250,000  when  war  broke  out,  became  an  army  of  six  i 
millions,  su^ierior  in  organisation  and  in  personnel  to  the  German 
army,  and  our  Air  Service  knocked  them  into  a  cocked  hat.  The 
British  Eoyal  Air  Force  had  more  machines  and  a  larger  organisa-  | 
tion  than  any  of  the  Allies  at  the  signing  of  the  Armistice ;  and 
this  our  Air  Service  may  take  to  their  credit,  that  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  has  adopted  the  system  of  training  of  the 
British  Air  Service  for  their  own  Air  Forces. 

The  Dominions  had  played  a  great  part  in  our  aerial  war 
service.  Australia  contributed  250  pilots  and  a  total  personnel 
of  over  3,000.  But  the  big  achievement  remains  with  Canada. 
Over  8,000  Canadians  have  served  as  officers  in  our  Flying  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  w'hen  the  Armistice  came  there  were  nearly  2,500  in 
the  Eoyal  Air  Force.  From  South  Africa  came  2,000  men  to 
serve  in  England  or  Egypt  as  probationary  flight  officers,  and 
about  3,000  were  commissioned  in  the  Flying  Service,  in  France, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Africa.  This  was  a  wonderful  record,  and 
the  Imperial  Air  Fleet  Committee  did  an  immense  deal  to  make 
it  possible  and  to  inspire  our  overseas  dominions  with  the  love 
of  the  Service. 

Lord  Desborough  is  a  fitting  President.  He  has  the  instincts 
and  the  traditions  of  a  sportsman,  and  he  has  given  two  sons 
to  the  cause  of  the  Empire,  one  of  them  a  literary  genius.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  in  addition  to  his  able  lieutenant,  Fairfax  Scott, 
are  distinguished  representatives  of  the  overseas  dominions,  like 
the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Sir 
George  Perley,  Lord  Morris,  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner, 
and  such  keen,  far-sighted  men  as  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
‘Hugh  Cecil,  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  T.  Vezey  Strong,  Lord  Carbery, 
Sir  William  Cain,  Alfred  Docker,  William  Coward,  E.  Marshall 
Fox,  W.  H.  Butlin,  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  A.  Montefiore, 
and  Sir  Algernon  Firth,  and  prominent  men  of  affairs  in  many 
of  the  provincial  towns.  Tw’o  of  the  early  Committee  members, 
the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  Eeid  and  Captain  Hucks,  unfor- 
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tunately  succumbed  to  the  strain  of  the  war.  The  public  of  the 
Empire  owe  a  great  debt  to  these  enthusiasts  who,  either  before 
or  during  the  war,  gave  themselves  to  this  practical  and  patriotic 
work,  and  opened  the  doors  to  men  like  Major  Mannock,  who 
brought  down  73  enemy  machines,  Lieut.-Col.  Bishop  72,  and 
Captains  Ball  and  McCudden,  some  50  each. 

The  British  Royal  Air  Force  had  more  machines  and  a  larger 
organisation  than  any  of  the  Allies  at  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
May  its  progress  continue  in  time  of  peace,  for  w'e  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  work,  and  the  time  wdll  come  when 
we  shall  go  to  India  by  air,  and  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  We  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  storms  of  the  air 
will  not  defeat  our  air  machines,  and  when,  as  Lord  Desborough 
said,  the  machines  presented  by  the  Tm[)erial  Air  Fleet  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  overseas  dominions  will  “form  the  nucleus  of  an 
all-red  air  route  round  the  Empire.” 

Gilbert  Parker. 


VOL.  CVI.  N.S. 


GEAND  PEUT-ETEE. 


§  1. 

“Je  vais  cliercher  uu  Grand  Peut-etre.”  So  Eabelais  is 
reported  to  have  said  on  his  deathbed.  If  the  majority  of 
thinking  men  could  be  interrogated  on  what  they  expected, 
hoped  or  feared  when  their  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  what 
would  their  answer  be?  Would  they  express  something  more 
nearly  approaching  a  certainty?  I  put  aside,  of  course,  the 
case  of  fervent  believers  in  some  creed  which  promises  them 
immortality  :  they  ought  to  approach  Death,  not  indeed  with  a 
welcome,  for  much  depends  on  what  use  they  have  made  of  their 
opportunities  in  this  sphere,  but  at  all  events  with  resignation. 
For  if  our  present  existence  is  properly  regarded  as  a  preparation 
for  the  next — as  it  is  according  to  the  ordinary  Christian  con¬ 
ception — then  Death  becomes  part  of  an  evolutionary  process,  not 
so  much  arresting  vitality  as  helping  it  on,  developing  it  on  an 
altogether  higher  plane.  The  believer,  if  he  is  honest  with  his 
profession,  dies  in  order  that  he  may  live,  surrenders  one  kind 
of  living  for  another  and  far  better  one,  so  that  Death  is  not 
merely  necessary  but  irradiated  with  hope.  The  Dark  Angel  is 
transformed  into  an  Angel  of  Light,  taking  us  by  the  hand  gently 
to  lead  us  into  green  pastures.  And,  indeed,  such  a  view  is  rich 
with  consolation.  “Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.  For  thou  art  with  me : 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.” 

Unfortunately  the  condition  attached  to  this  creed  is  that 't 
should  be  believed.  The  average  thoughtful  man  would  like  to 
believe,  but  cannot ;  the  average  man  of  the  w'orld  may  say  that 
he  believes,  but  his  daily  life  betrayeth  him.  Hell  may  now 
have  become  as  harmless  as  an  extinct  volcano;  but  what  of 
Heaven?  What  mental  picture  is  formed  of  the  realm  of  the 
blessed?  The  idea  suggested  by  modern  spiritualism — by  such 
books  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  Raymotid,  for  instance — is  widely 
different  from  the  older  pictures  based  on  the  Apocalyptic  visions 
of  the  apostle*  John.  Does  Heaven  mean  eternal  happiness,  or 
reparation  for  past  miseries,  or  readjustment  of  man’s  relation 
to  God,  or  merely  eternal  rest?  “I  am  going  to  do  nothing  for 
ever  and  ever,”  says  the  line  on  the  servant  girl’s  tombstone.  That 
is  her  idea  of  the  next  world.  And  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  each 
imaginative  person  frames  his  conception  of  Heaven  in  accordance 
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with  his  paramount  wish  and  desire.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  is  a  vague  conception.  Directly  we  try  to  define  it,  it  loses  its 
poetic  charm. 

But  however  we  may  vary  in  our  indefinite  and  semi-conscious 
portrayals  of  the  future  world,  Death  is  the  necessary  portal. 
Death  confronts  us,  whatever  we  may  believe  or  think,  a  grim 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  a  terrifying  portent,  about  the  reality  of 
which  there  can  be  no  question.  We  do  not  always  face  death 
honestly,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  find  it  impossible  to  fix  our 
thoughts  steadily  on  a  process  or  episode  which  involves  the 
obliteration  of  our  consciousness.  “In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death  ” — such  a  sentence  comes  glibly  enough  on  our  lips, 
but  we  do  not,  we  cannot,  realise  this  constant  propinquity. 
In  the  sunshine,  under  a  blue  sky,  and  in  conditions  of  perfect 
health,  the  menacing  figure  has  disappeared.  We  do  not  quite 
believe  in  its  reality,  when  for  the  time  we  are  living  uncon¬ 
cernedly  like  animals,  who  have  no  troublesome  reflections  on 
the  past  or  the  future.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  some  philosophers 
have  discovered  a  reason  why  Death  should  have  no  terrors. 
“Why  should  we  fear  it?  ”  they  ask.  “  When  we  are.  Death  is 
not ;  and  when  Death  is,  we  are  not;”  It  would  he  interesting  to 
know  how  many  persons  have  been  consoled  by  this  frigid  exercise 
of  the  logical  intellect.  The  dictum  is  mere  words;  for  what 
we  are  afraid  of  is  not  the  bare  abstraction — death — but  all  the 
antecedents  and  concomitants  of  Death — the  sickness  and  the 
pain,  the  flickering  consciousness,  “when,  to  dying  eyes,  the 
casement  slowly  grow's  a  glimmering  square,”  the  adieux,  the 
weeping  relatives  and  friends.  This  is  what  unnerves  a  man. 
If  we  could  only,  like  Hezekiah,  turn  our  face  to  the  wall,  or 
die  without  a  struggle  or  without  an  audience !  And  so  men 
have  wished  for  a  sudden  death,  an  instantaneous  heart-failure, 
something  which  brings  to  a  vanishing  point  the  difference 
between  living  and  dying.  Here,  let  us  remember.  Nature  is 
often  kind.  W'hen  we  are  very  ill,  our  self-consciousness  is 
extremely  faint,  and  there  is  so  little  to  choose  between  con¬ 
tinuing  to  breathe  and  ceasing  to  breathe  that  it  seems  of  no 
concern  to  us  which  way  the  issue  is  decided.  Anyone  who  has 
very  nearly  died  will  confirm  that  experience. 

The  belief  in  immortality  is  undoubtedly  a  strongly  consoling 
influence.  But  our  difficulty  is  that,  so  far  as  scientific  con¬ 
siderations  arc  involved,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  justify  such 
a  creed,  while  if  we  appeal  to  instinct  and  faith  we  must  be 
content  to  base  so  vital  a  matter  as  this  on  the  avowedly  insecure 
ground  of  intuition,  emotion,  and  the  needs  of  “the  heart.” 
Belief  in  immortality  has,  of  course,  had  a  long  history,  and 
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it  may  fortify  us  to  remember  how  many  widely  different  peoples 
in  the  past  have  accepted  it.  But  many  misleading  conceptions 
have  been  very  widely  accepted — the  notion  of  Luck,  for 
instance,  and  its  influence  on  human  affairs.  Are  we  prepared 
to  believe  in  the  reign  of  Chance,  because  many  past  ages  of 
mankind  have  believed  in  it?  Te  facimus  Fortuna  deam 
cceloque  locamus. 

Or  take  a  still  stronger  case — the  belief  in  Witchcraft. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  very  wise  and 
learned  men,  and  not  only  the  vulgar  crowd,  were  quite  sure 
that  certain  women  were  imps  of  the  Devil,  w'ho  used  them  for 
his  own  nefarious  ends.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  before  whom  was 
tried  a  notorious  case  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  16G4,  involving 
the  condemnation  of  two  widows  of  Lowestoft,  Rose  Cullender 
and  Amy  Duny,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  how  cultivated 
men  regarded  witchcraft.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of 
the  “Religio  Medici,”  is  another  instance.  But,  indeed,  it 
would  be  true  to  say  generally  that  the  belief  was  on  all  hands 
taken  for  granted  as  resting  on  sure  evidential  grounds,  and  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  words  of  Scripture.  From  the  earliest 
times  of  human  history  the  belief  has  prevailed — from  the  Witch 
of  Endor  down  to  the  latest  exponent  of  magic  arts  in  Paris  or 
London,  or  the  Rat- wife  of  Henrick  Ibsen.  And  yet,  directly 
the  matter  is  looked  at  scientifically,  we  discover  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  seemed  to  indicate  diabolic  possession  are  explained 
by  hysteria,  and  that  the  women  supposed  to  possess  an  unholy 
influence  coming  from  Satan  himself  were  neuropaths — their 
dominion  over  their  victims  being  due  in  large  measure  to  some 
of  the  many  forms  of  hypnotism.  In  this  instance,  reason  and 
science  have  overcome  an  inveterate  superstition,  despite  its  long 
ancestry  and  the  wide  range  of  its  acceptance ;  and  the  question 
naturally  occurs  whether  a  similar  enlightenment,  or,  rather,  let 
us  say,  a  more  searching  analysis,  may  not  explode  other  largely 
prevalent  views,  despite  their  hoary  antiquity.  Moreover,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  can  get  much  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  worthy  men  and  learned  thinkers  have  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  of  their  immortality.  I  suppose  it  would  be  true  to  say 
that  a  majority  have  usually  been  found  to  accept  this  as  their 
creed.  But  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history  that  in  reference 
to  any  given  dogma  men  equally  good  are  found  on  each  side  of 
the  line — equally  ready  to  defend  their  acceptance  or  their  rejec¬ 
tion  on  grounds  of  pure  reason.  At  all  events,  belief  or  disbelief 
of  immortality  cannot  be  decided  by  a  mere  counting  of  heads. 
And  very  few  men  indeed  are  sufficiently  detached  from  their 
environment  to  be  able  to  exempt  themselves  or  their  thoughts 
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from  the  atmosphere  which  they  habitually  breathe — that  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  commonly  received  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  conceptions 
which  makes  us  children  of  our  own  and  not  of  any  other  era. 

§  2. 

We  are  unable,  therefore,  so  far  to  rest  a  belief  in  Immortality 
on  anything  save  an  emotional  instinct  widely  diffused  among 
men  in  most  periods  of  human  history,  or  else  on  a  definite  dogma 
inculcated  by  theology.  The  second  basis  involves  the  necessary 
condition  of  implicit  faith  ;  the  first  avowedly  rests  on  a  persistent 
intuition,  important,  indeed,  but  unverifiable  and  of  its  very 
nature  vague.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  very  different  line  of 
argument  and  have  to  face  the  pretensions  of  what  is  known  as 
spiritualism.  We  do  not  need  historical  testimony,  cry  the 
spiritualists ;  we  are  in  no  want  of  any  theological  dogma.  We 
have  now  actual  and  verifiable  testimony  of  the  reality  of  another 
world,  because  those  who  have  passed  away  can  communicate 
with  us  and  we  can  communicate  with  them.  Our  dear  departed 
are  able  to  tell  us  something  about  themselves  and  the  condition 
in  which  they  find  themselves — not  very  much,  it  is  true,  for  the 
record  is  often  disjointed  and  sometimes  inconsistent,  but  enough 
at  all  events  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
indeed,  to  establish  it  on  indisputable  foundations.  Indisputable? 
Ah,  there’s  the  rub !  For  the  phenomena  do  not  always  carry 
with  them  the  conclusion  that  a  communication  has  taken  place 
from  the  other  side.  A  good  many  not  unreasonable  inquirers 
think  that  we  are  still  on  this  side  of  the  veil  and  that  telepathy 
affords  sufficient  explanation.  Telepathy  does  undoubtedly  exist 
as  a  fact,  perhaps  as  a  scientific  fact,  though  its  possibilities,  its 
nature,  its  method  of  working,  its  range  have  not  yet  been  fully 
explored ;  and  science  always  bids  us  choose  the  simpler  rather 
than  the  more  abstruse  interpretation  in  the  case  of  phenomena 
about  which  we  are  uncertain.  The  answers  given  through 
mediums  may  be  due  to  clairvoyance,  to  clairaudience,  to  tele¬ 
pathy — in  which  case  we  are  dealing  with  terrestrial  matters,  not 
with  matters  wholly  beyond  our  present  ken. 

One  or  two  things  should  be  said  at  the  outset.  There  exists 
at  the  present  day  a  vast  body  of  recorded  experiences,  most  of 
them  seeming  to  establish  the  reality  of  communications  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.  A  good  many  eminent  men,  like  Sir 

;  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  have  gone  some¬ 
what  deeply  into  the  question,  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
spiritualistic  phenomena  prove  the  truth  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.  The  war,  like  other  human  experiences  of  prodigiously 
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disturbing  events,  has  increased  men’s  readiness  to  accept  the 
supernatural.  Wonderful  stories  have  been  related  of  "The 
Angels  of  Mons"  and  other  spiritual  helpers  of  hardly-bested 
troops — precisely  of  the  same  character  as  that  voice  which  came 
to  the  Athenian  sailors  at  Salamis — which  all  the  fleet  heard— 
telling  them  to  back  their  ships  no  more,  but  boldly  advance 
against  the  foe.^  In  highly  emotional  moments  men  are  ready 
to  believe  in  miracles  and  are  very  prone  to  see  visions.  All  this 
has  raised  the  level  of  spiritualism,  as  it  were,  enhanced  its  value, 
and  given  it  almost  a  practical  import.  It  has  come  as  a  consoler 
to  bereaved  mankind.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  wish  for  a 
moment ‘to  deprive  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  lover  of  the  satis¬ 
faction,  the  real  help  and  solace  they  may  gain  from  listening, 
as  they  think,  to  the  very  voice  of  him  whom  they  have  lost,  com¬ 
forting  their  sorrows  and  breathing  familiar  accents  of  unchanged 
love.  It  may  be  a  dream,  but  it  is  too  beautiful  to  dispel.  Let 
us  leave  them  to  their  sacred  intercourse  with  their  beloved  dead. 

I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  the  recorded  messages  them¬ 
selves  as  I  am  in  the  general  theory  and  the  conditions  which 
they  involve.  You  can  communicate  with  the  other  world  and 
its  inhabitants,  but  not  directly.  You  must  go  to  some  "psychic" 
person,  you  must  find  a  "medium  ’’  who  has  to  be  sent  off  into 
a  trance  and  speaks  under  a  "control"  of  some  sort  exercised 
from  the  other  side.  This  complicated  prcK^ess  involves  the  some¬ 
what  unfortunate  condition  that  messages  are  coloured  by  the 
individuality  of  the  medium,  who  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  un¬ 
educated  or  vulgar  person.  That  is  supposed  to  account  for  the 
triviality  or  coarseness  of  many  messages  thus  received.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  supposed  to  guarantee  the  fidelity  of 
the  communication,  because  in  the  circumstances  it  could  not 
possibly  be  invented  by  the  medium.  And  what  kind  of  Heaven 
is  thus  revealed?  It  is  almost  wholly  materialistic,  another  earth 
with  shadowy  differences  and  suggested  contrasts,  based  on  the 
supposed  change  from  here  to  there,  a  place  in  which  apparently 
human  bodies  are  retained,  with  wants  and  desires  of  their  own 
— very  vulgar  wants  in  some  cases,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain 
strange  passages  in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  Raymond.  According  to 
some  theorists,  it  is  only  the  feebler,  less  reputable  spirits  who 
hang  on  to  the  earth  they  have  left ;  others  do  not  recognise  this 
distinction  between  lower  and  higher.  But,  obviously,  it  must 
cause  pain  to  the  spirits  to  know  about  the  sufferings  and  un¬ 
happiness  of  their  relations  and  friends  in  this  mortal  sphere. 
They  can  do  little  to  help  them,  except  so  far  as  they  can  bring 
comfort  by  communicating  with  them.  But  their  own  happiness 
(1)  HerodotuB,  viii.,  84. 
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is  clearly  endangered  in  the  process.  They  exist  at  all  events  as 
individuals  with  individual  bodies  and  even  with  recognisable 
clothes  of  their  own.  Such  a  materialistic  conception — so  crude, 

I  may  add,  and  childish — hardly  appeals  to  all  of  us,  and  we 
sometimes  wonder  whether  spiritualism  is  the  right  name  for 
the  theory.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  i»,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  guiding  influence  in  some  of  these 
speculations.  “How  are  the  dead  raised  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come?”  the  question  which  the  Corinthian  converts 
addressed  to  Paul,  is  also  the  question  which  the  spiritualists 
attempt  to  answer.  On  the  whole,  Paul’s  series  of  analogical 
arguments  seems  preferable  to  the  bald  and  often  disconcerting 
revelations  of  a  modern  medium. 

There  is  indeed  a  feature  in  Paul’s  treatment  of  immortality 
which  lifts  it  decisively  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  than  is  ever 
reached  in  Raymond  and  kindred  works.  Naturally,  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  believes  in  a  physical  resurrection,  and  believes, 
too,  that  Jesus  whom  he  saw  on  the  road  to  Damascus  was  a  risen 
Saviour.  And  he  believes  also  that  He  is  to  come  again  in  glory 
to  establish  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  with  all  the  holy  angels 
around  Him  to  magnify  His  triumph.  But  the  whole  meaning 
and  intention  of  Christ’s  resurrection  were  not  concerned  with 
a  bodily  rising  from  the  dead.  What  w’as  really  involved  in  this 
stupendous  close  of  the  Messiah’s  career  w;a8  a  spiritual  regenera¬ 
tion  in  the  hearts  of  His  followers.  Our  sins  are  a  spiritual  death  ; 
our  resurrection  is  a  spiritual  re-birth.  As  Christ  died,  so  we  must 
(lie — to  our  past.  As  He  rose  again,  so,  too,  we  must  rise — to  a 
holier  future.  From  this  point  of  view  the  resurrection  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  carri^  out  within  the  believer’s  own  consciousness  : 
an  experience  so  vital,  so  profound,  as  to  change  the  whole  man 
from  what  he  w^as  before  to  something  infinitely  purer  and  more 
righteous.  Faith  in  Christ  means  faith  in  Christ’s  death  and  re¬ 
birth  ;  and  that  carries  with  it  a  radical  transformation  of 
character — from  the  old  Adam  to  the  new.  A  conception  of  this 
kind  is  bound  to  give  rise  to  misconception,  because,  like  the 
famous  text,  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,”  it  trans¬ 
cends  ordinary  thought  and  appears  not  a  little  mystical.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  something  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sayings  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  though  here,  too, 
physical  resurrection  and  spiritual  regeneration  are  often  con¬ 
fused.  But  at  least  it  is  clear  that  we  are  moving  in  a  very 
different  world  from  that  illustrated  by  mediumistic  outpourings, 
and  that  the  thoughts  of  a  Paul  or  a  John  are  not  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  language  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle. 
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§  3. 

Let  us  now  take  an  opposite  point  of  view,  w'idely  different 
from  the  conceptions  we  have  been  studying.  We  are  now 
supposed  to  be  guiding  ourselves  by  strictly  scientific  methods— 
experiment,  accumulation  of  data,  induction  from  a  mass  of  par¬ 
ticulars  to  general  propositions,  and  so  by  degrees  to  those 
universals  which  we  call  laws  of  Nature.  And  we  discover  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  are  regular  and  uniform,  and  that  to  a  certain 
extent  we  can  argue  from  the  known  to  the  unknowm.  The  world, 
as  interpreted  by  the  man  of  science,  is  a  vast  mechanism  which 
works  with  unfailing  punctuality  and  an  entire  absence  of  the 
haphazard,  the  inconsistent  and  the  irregular.  How  does  the 
matter  look  from  this  point  of  view?  The  answer  is  clear.  In 
a  regular  world  miracles  do  not  occur.  Eesurrection  from  the 
dead,  being  a  miracle,  is  impossible.  Such  things  do  not  happen, 
as  one  of  the  characters  in  Ibsen’s  plays  remarks,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  inexplicable  event.  When  a  man  dies,  he  dies, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  There  is  nothing  can  save  him  from 
extinction — not  Nature  herself,  for  she  is  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  works  mechanically  :  not  God,  for  He  is  the  unknow¬ 
able,  and  the  idea  of  a  Providence  is  absurd.  But  the  soul?  you 
ask.  There  is  no  room  in  a  material  universe  for  souls. 

No  one  faced  the  issue  more  resolutely  than  Lucretius,  the 
Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero  and  Catullus,  and  wrote  an  extraordinarily  eloquent  work 
in  hexameters  On  the  Nature  of  Things.  It  is  convenient  in 
many  ways  to  take  him  as  a  type  of  the  materialistic  creed, 
because  it  is  easier  to  criticise  an  ancient  than  a  modern  thinker, 
and  the  main  principles  of  an  atomistic  universe  are  as  surely 
laid  down  by  him  as  by  any  of  his  scientific  successors.  Only 
where  he  talked  of  atoms  we  talk  of  electrons.  Moreover, 
Lucretius  possesses  a  great  literary  charm,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  the  modern  professors  of  materialism.  You  read  his  work 
with  an  increasing  wonder,  for  he  is  so  indubitably  a  poet  and 
yet  forces  himself  with  such  unremitting  ardour  to  explain  some 
of  the  dreariest  articles  of  the  Epicurean  creed.  There  are 
passages  which  for  sheer  majestic  beauty  are  almost  unrivalled 
in  literature  set  in  the  midst  of  discourses,  prosaic  and  tedious, 
except  that  the  author’s  zeal  makes  them  interesting.  Apparently 
he  was  a  man  wdth  acute  and  sensitive  nerves,  for  he  is  always 
referring  to  visions  and  phantoms — “such  as  frighten  boys  in 
the  dark  ” — and  the  whole  object  of  his  book  is  to  get  rid  of 
superstitious  terrors.  Then  there  is  the  strange  tale  about  him 
that  his  wife  gave  him  a  love  potion  to  recover  his  affection,  that 
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he  had  fits  of  madness,  and  that  in  one  of  these  fits  he  committed 
suicide.  Tennyson’s  poem  on  him  is,  of  course,  well  known. 

Lucretius  copied  his  system  from  Epicurus,  for  whom  he  has 
an  enthusiastic  admiration ;  Epicurus,  in  his  turn,  owed  a  great 
deal  to  a  finer  and  more  consistent  thinker  than  he  was — Demo¬ 
critus — although  he  hardly  gave  proper  credit  to  his  predecessor. 
Lucretius  abounds  in  almost  extravagant  praise  of  the  “divine” 
teaching  of  Epicurus,  who,  according  to  his  admirers,  was  the 
first  to  release  men  from  the  unnecessary  burden  of  their  fears. 
For  what  is  the  real  object  of  this  long  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  things?  Why  is  it  plain  wisdom  for  us  to  explore  the  inner 
constitution  of  the  world  and  discover  the  secrets  of  Nature? 
We  are  slaves  to  superstition.  Let  us  shake  off  our  fetters.  We 
are  afraid  of  the  gods.  Let  us  learn  that  if  there  are  such  beings, 
and  both  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  thought  there  were,  they  live  a 
serene  and  untroubled  life  in  the  “interspaces”  of  the  world  and 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  exert  any  influence  on  our  mun¬ 
dane  affairs.  We  dread  death,  mainly  because  the  pictures  of 
the  other  wnrld  upset  and  alarm  us.  Let  us  take  comfort,  death 
means  everlasting  extinction — mors  ceterna,  mors  immortalis.  It 
is  the  last  point  which  especially  interests  us,  and  we  find  our 
author  advancing  some  twenty-eight  arguments  to  prove  the 
mortality  of  the  soul.  Some  of  these  are  aimed  at  its  pre¬ 
existence,  which  the  ancient  believers  in  immortality  quite  natur¬ 
ally  and  logically  assumed  to  be  also  involved.  But  if  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  Nature  is  merely  atoms  and  void,  an'd 
our  bodies  and  our  souls  are  both  composed  of  atoms — though 
in  the  second  case  the  atoms  are  finer — which  are  endlessly  being 
broken  up  and  reformed,  what  we  call  death  is  dissolution  of  our 
composing  particles,  and  that  must  happen  to  body  and  soul  alike. 
The  idea  of  an  everlasting  soul  conjoined  to  a  perishable  body  is 
absurd.  “To  link  together  a  mortal  thing  with  a  thing  that 
cannot  die,  and  imagine  that  they  can  have  feeling  in  common, 
and  can  act  in  accord,  is  sheer  madness.”^  In  order  to  be 
immortal  the  soul  must  have  a  texture  and  structure  quite 
different  from  the  body;  and,  if  it  had  such  a  texture,  any  en¬ 
during  union  would  be  impossible.  No,  both  have  a  material 
basis,  and  both  therefore  suffer  the  fate  of  material  things.  You 
cry  out  against  such  a  fate  of  annihilation?  But  in  what  is  it 
different  from  your  state  of  unconsciousness  before  you  came 
into  being?  It  did  not  distress  you,  when  “from  all  quarters  the 
Carthaginians  came  marching  to  the  battle,  and  the  whole  world 
beneath  high  heaven,  shaken  by  the  uproar  of  war,  shuddered  in 
terror,  and  men  were  in  doubt  which  empire  should  prevail  both 
(1)  Lucr.,  iii.,  800. 
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by  land  and  sea.”’  And  just  as  such  a  world’s  crisis  as  the  Punic 
Wars  left  you  unconcerned,  so  will  it  matter  nothing  to  you 
after  death,  though  earth  and  sea  be  hurled  together  and  sea  and 
sky.  Never  suppose,  Lucretius  says  in  an  earlier  book,"  that  life 
which  floats  on  the  surface  of  things,  now  born,  now  perishing, 
can  be  inherent  in,  form  an  integral  part  of,  eternal  atoms. 
Atoms  and  void — yes,  they  are  eternal,  but  not  their  fortuitous 
combinations.  With  great  solemnity  and  eloquence  Lucretius 
argues  his  melancholy  thesis  and  urges  the  conclusion  that,  as 
body  and  soul  are  both  mortal,  death  is  nothing  to  us.  How 
impressive  he  is  can  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave’s  Life  of  Tennyson  (Vol.  II.,  p.  302),  which  is  quoted  in 
Mr.  John  Masson’s  Lucretius,  Epicurean  and  Poet  (p.  219) : — 

“  Another  time,  late  over  the  midwinter  fire,  reading  the  terrible  lines  in 
which  Lucretius  preaches  bis  creed  of  human  annihilation,  and  perhaps  those 
on  the  uselessness  of  prayer,  and  the  sublime,  but  oppressive  fear,  inevitable 
for  the  thoughtful  mind  in  the  awful  vision  of  the  star-lighted  heavens,  so 
carried  away  and  overwhelmed  were  the  readers  by  the  poignant  force  of 
the  great  poet,  that  next  morning,  when  dawn  and  daylight  had  brought 
their  blessed  natural  healing  to  morbid  thoughts,  it  was  laughingly  agreed 
that  Lucretius  had  left  us  last  night  all  but  converts  to  his  heart -crushing 
atheism.” 

‘‘Laughingly  agreed!”  But  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  For 
whether  our  hearts  be  crushed  or  no,  this  creed  is  one  of  the 
alternatives  that  are  put  before  ns.  When  Socrates  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  end  of  life  with  his  friends  before  drinking  the  hem¬ 
lock,  he  asked  why  we  should  fear  death.  For  either  it  was  a 
sleep,  and  therefore  the  best  of  sleeps  as  it  involved  no  awaken¬ 
ing;  or  else  it  was  a  migration  to  the  happy  isles,  where  one 
could  meet  the  heroes  of  the  older  time  in  happy  converse.  The 
first  is  a  poetic  w'ay  of  phrasing  what  scientific  materialism  calls 
annihilation.  Catullus  puts  it  in  similar  fashion  as  a  reason  why 
he  and  Lesbia  should  love  in  good  earnest : — 

Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus.  .  .  . 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 

Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  cst  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

The  lines  are  faultless,  the  moral  is  questionable.  It  is  on  a 
par  with  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  w’e  die.”  Why 
should  we  trouble  about  moral  laws  in  so  brief  a  span  of  existence? 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Epicureans  are  not  strong  on  the  ethical 
side  of  their  system.  “Duty,  what  is  duty?”  asks  the  dying 
Lucretius  in  Tennyson’s  poem.  Epicurus  apparently  thought 
that  the  question  required  no  answer.  Could  anyone  who  is 
(1)  LtiCT.,  iii.,  830.  (2)  Ibid.,  ii.,  1010. 
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aware  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  life,  who  is  dimly  conscious 
of  certain  laws  in  this  universe  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  put 
it,  “make  for  righteousness,”  who,  however  imperfectly,  realises 
I  that  man’s  intelligence  and  honour  and  love  have  nothing  finite 
about  them,  but  are  in  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  infinite, 
accept  in  all  its  rigour  a  system  which  is  purely  materialistic  and 
bow  his  head  before  its  inexorable  demands?  That  is,  of  course, 
a  rhetorical  way  of  regarding  the  matter.  •  It  is  more  interesting 
i  to  observe  that  neither  Lucretius  nor  his  teacher,  Epicurus, 
i  carried  out  his  philosophy  to  its  bitter  end.  All  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  are  to  be  explained  as  in  their  ultimate  essence  con¬ 
cretions  of  atoms,  or,  in  other  words,  as  Tyndall  said,  we  are  to 
find  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life.  In 
themselves,  too,  the  atoms  are  dead  things.  Yet,  are  they  really 
dead?  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  can  apply  the  word  “concilium  ” 
to  them,  as  though  to  say  that  certain  atoms  have  an  “affinity” 
towards  one  kind  rather  than  to  another  ?  “  Concilium  ”  is  hardly 
to  be  explained  on  a  materialistic  basis.  Then,  again,  both 
Epicurus  and  Lucretius  believe  in  human  free  will  (a  strange 
admission)  and  find  its  origin  in  a  subtle  tendency  among  the 
atoms  to  “decline”  or  “swerve”  from  regular  and  downward 
!  motion.  This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  “clinamen”  or 

I  “declinatio,”  at  which  the  Stoics  laughed  so  heartily.  Yet  it 

'  could  be  defended  on  two  grounds.  First,  if  the  atoms  always 

I  descended  or  moved  in  straight  lines,  there  would  be  no  collisions, 

I  and  therefore  no  birth  of  things,  dependent  on  such  collisions. 

I  Secondly,  free  will  can  only  be  explained  by  this  “independence  ” 

j  on  the  part  of  atoms,  which  shows  them  to  have  a  certain  spon- 

i  taneity  of  their  own.  We  are  already  far  from  the  original  con- 

i  ception  of  dead  atoms  and  a  purely  mechanical  structure  of  the 

I  world.  But  when  we  further  discover  that  gods  exist,  that 

^  Epicurus  found  it  possible  to  pray  to  them,  and  that  Lucretius 

5  begins  his  poem  with  a  long  and  splendid  invocation  of  Venus 

;  — “Alma  Venus  genetrix  ” — we  open  our  eyes  in  wonder  at  the 

transformations  which  an  apparently  rigorous  atomistic  creed  can 
'  undergo.  And  if  we  leave  the  ancients  and  turn  to  the  moderns, 

I  do  we  not  find  scientific  materialism  still  struggling  with  the  old 

■  insoluble  problems  :  How  life  can  arise  out  of  conditions  which 

i  are  not  life?  How  consciousness  can  be  evolved  out  of  mere 

i 

i  vitality?  How  soul  and  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty  can  be 

I  explained  among  men  who  are  for  practical  purposes  mere  auto¬ 

mata,  and  in  a  world  that,  so  far  as  it  affects  our  lives  and  our 
hopes,  seems  to  be  governed  by  blind  nescience  and  irresponsible 
I  chance? 

!  So  that  perhaps  we  can  take  heart  of  grace,  after  all.  If  it  is 
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impossible  to  explain  consciousness  and  faith  and  love  by  startiog 
from  the  material  end,  perhaps  it  is  more  profitable  to  start  from 
tbe  other  end,  and  assume  as  the  basis  of  our  creed  the  existence 
of  soul.  And  then  our  task  becomes  simpler.  For  if  soul  does 
not  come  into  being  out  of  matter,  but  is  independent  in  its. origin, 
it  cannot  be  destroyed  as  matter  is  destroyed,  but  is  in  its  essence 
an  indestructible  and  a  deathless  principle.  Are  we  leaping  over 
too  many  gaps  and  obstacles  in  reaching  so  wide  a  conclusion? 
Some  difficulties,  no  doubt,  are  obvious,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  are  only  considering  this  matter  in  relation  to 
death  and  our  fear  of  it.  Moreover,  if  we  once  get  hold  of  this 
conception — that  there  is  in  man  some  principle  or  essence 
which  is  independent  of  his  bodily  structure — we  have  banished 
that  idea  of  utter  and  endless  annihilation  which  is  the  main 
source  of  our  anxiety.  Whether  personality  exists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  is  another  question.  But  the  essence  of  us  does 
not  die,  and  therefore  our  existence  in  the  terrestrial  sphere  is 
not — as  on  the  materialistic  hypothesis — a  cruel  joke,  a  tragic 
mockery. 

1. 

Meanwhile,  how  do  we  stand?  There  are  various  theories 
before  us  of  different  value.  The  Christian  faith  is  one,  with  its 
elaborate  view  of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  of  death  as  the  gate  to 
an  eternal  life ;  of  an  immortality  of  happiness  (to  which  some 
would  add  an  immortality  of  punishment  and  pain) ;  and  the 
whole  theory  is  accepted  by  the  believer  by  an  act  of  faith  and 
essentially  based  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
clear,  definite,  and  eminently  consoling.  Confronting  this  is  the 
materialist  creed  which  finds  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life,  together  wdth  its  views  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  the  ultimate  atomic  structure  of  the  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it.  As  human  beings  are  “matter,”  like  everything  else 
they  obey  the  laws  of  matter,  and  death  puts  an  end  to  their 
hopes  and  fears.  For  those  who  accept  this  creed,  austerely  and 
soberly,  there  is  no  resurrection,  no  other  world,  no  supremacy 
of  spirit  re-awakening  in  a  new  sphere,  no  Heaven  and  no  Hell. 
Such  conceptions  are  due  to  superstition,  which  has  worked  havoc 
at  all  periods  of  history,  and  which  Lucretius  and  those  who 
agree  wdth  him  wish  to  sweep  away.  Then,  thirdly,  there  is 
spiritualism,  which  claims  to  prove  through  mediums  and  the 
flight  of  tambourines  that  there  is  no  death,  that  those  whom  we 
call  dead  are  alive  and  ready  under  certain  conditions  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us  and  to  tell  us  something  about  their  new  home. 
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But  many  serious  persons  are  not  attracted  by  such  key-hole 
glimpses  of  another  world  as  spiritualism  professes  to  give. 

Is  there  anything  else?  Yes,  I  think  there  is.  There  is  the 
attitude  of  a  modest  and  reverent  thinker  who  does  not  ask  for 
much  and  makes  himself  contented  with  what  he  can  get.  He 
remembers  that  Christ,  in  one  of  His  rare  references  to  this 
subject,  said  that  there  w'as  no  marrying  in  the  next  world,  but 
that  believers  lived  as  the  angels.  It  would  follow  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  next  world  are  totally  different  from  those  which 
obtain  in  this,  and  that  therefore  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  moral  teachers  and 
reformers  that  they  discourage  much  talk  about  the  other  world, 
as  interfering  with  the  due  prosecution  of  our  duty  in  this.  That 
would  be  fairly  true  of  Buddha,  Christ,  and  Socrates.  It  helps 
us  somewhat,  too,  to  know  that  so  many  great  philosophers  (it 
is  true,  mainly  on  the  idealist  side)  have  believed  in  immortality. 
But  above  and  beyond  everything  else  our  modest  and  reverent 
thinker  wdll  cling  to  the  notion  of  a  spirit  in  man  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  material  conditions,  for  in  this  he  sees  “the  promise 
and  potency”  of  celestial  life.  “Non  omnis  moriar,”  said  the 
poet,  and  we,  too,  hope  that  something  of  us  will  survive.  But 
we  entirely  refuse  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  subject.  Immortality 
is  a  grand  peut-etre,  with  a  slight  but  real  probability  in  its 
favour.  As  Browning  reminds  us,  there  may  be  heaven,  there 
must  be  hell ;  meanwhile  there  is  earth,  which  gives  us  quite 
enough  to  do  and  to  think  about.  When  our  end  comes  near, 
happiest  is  the  man  who  has  faith  in  a  God,  who  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  But  if  that  be  not  possible,  the 
next  happiest  is  the  man  who  has  schooled  himself  to  be 
courageous  and  serene. 

Senex. 


CUERENTE  CALAMO. 


“Europe,”  a  sagaciouB  writer  has  observed,  “has  made  many 
settlements ;  it  has  never  yet  made  a  settlement.”  That  is  to 
say,  it  has  never  yet  made  the  settlement  which  would  stabilise 
international  relations  once  for  all,  and  remove  every  occasion 
for  future  wars.  It  meant,  and  honestly  tried  to  do  so,  at  the 
close  of  each  of  the  greater  conflicts,  solemnly  affirming,  and 
genuinely  intending,  that  peace  should  henceforward  be  preserved 
betw’een  the  ex-belligerents,  and  by  them  defended  and  main¬ 
tained  against  all  possible  disturbers.  So  it  was  at  Muenster  and 
Osnabrueck,  at  Utrecht,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
London.  Sated  with  slaughter,  the  tired  nations  were  in  a 
pacific  mood,  and  earnestly  desired  to  live  in  amity  and  good- 
fellowship  for  ever  after.  The  late  war  was  always  to  be  the  last 
w  ar ;  a  League  of  Nations — for  the  idea  is  very  old  if  the  name 
is  new — w^as  to  supersede  the  rivalries  and  enmities  that  had  cost 
so  dear.  The  admirable  intention  never  reached  fruition ;  the 
Permanent  Settlement  could  not  be  achieved.  Scarcely  had  the 
clash  of  arms  died  away  when  the  old  jealousies,  ambitions, 
national  egotisms,  inconsistent  ideals,  reasserted  themselves ;  “that 
confounded  science,  geography,”  proved  as  inconveniently 
inflexible  as  ever;  human  nature,  with  its  irrational  patriotisms, 
racial  prejudices,  religious  enthusiasms,  and  hungry  appetites, 
could  no  more  be  expelled  by  the  diplomatic  fork  than  by  the 
soldier’s  bayonet.  So  the  great  Peace  was  painfully  evolved  out 
of  illogical  compromises,  unwilling  concessions,  and  hard-driven 
bargainings;  and  usually  it  turned  out  to  be  a  loosely-framed, 
jerry-built  structure,  with  many  w'eak  joints  concealed  under  the 
paint  and  plaster.  The  negotiators  could  only  hope  that  the 
patchwork  would  hold  together  for  some  years,  and  that  the 
occasions  it  offered  for  future  quarrels  might  be  closed  or  bridged 
over  by  skilful  statecraft. 


It  was  all  to  be  different  this  time.  So  we  said  in  the  first 
buoyant  moments  of  the  Armistice  period.  But  it  has  not  proved 
very  different.  When  the  representatives  of  the  “Allied  and 
Associated  Pow'ers  ”  got  to  business  in  Paris,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  the  old  obstacles  and  hindrances.  The  ideal 
peace  of  justice  and  reconciliation,  which  was  to  satisfy  every¬ 
body  except  the  beaten  enemy,  smooth  aw'ay  all  difficulties,  and 
turn  the  nations  into  a  great  progressive  family  party,  eluded 
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them,  as  it  had  eluded  their  predecessors.  The  tough  problems  of 
frontiers,  nationalities,  and  economic  outlets,  so  easily  soluble  by 
philosophic  observers  at  a  distance,  proved  as  intricate  as  ever  at 
close  quarters;  for  some  of  them  no  solution  could  be  found,  and 
they  have  been  simply  shelved,  or  buried  below  a  thin  layer  of 
compromise,  under  which  the  embers  of  the  old  fires  smoulder 
dangerously— fgfnes  suppositos  cineri  doloso;  ideals  have  receded 
into  the  background,  and  the  line  of  a  rough,  practical  expediency 
followed.  The  eminent  statesmen,  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
will  relinquish  their  task  in  a  somewhat  chastened  mood.  We 
may,  indeed,  all  be  a  little  less  loftily  contemptuous  of  those  who 
went  before.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  speak 
disdainfully  of  the  old  diplomacy,  its  lack  of  “vision”  (a  blessed 
word — I  wonder  what  it  means!),  its  narrowness,  its  ineptitude. 
The  “plain  people”  were  going  to  get  things  better  done  this 
time,  and  avoid  the  mistakes  of  these  futile  aristocrats  and 
bureaucrats,  the  Choiseuls,  Wellingtons,  Talleyrands,  Castle- 
reaghs.  Cannings,  Bismarcks,  and  Beaconsfields,  of  the  bad  old 
times.  They  were  very  fallible  mortals,  these  dead  diplomatists, 
short-sighted,  some  of  them,  arrogant,  fiercely  patriotic  rather 
than  nobly  cosmopolitan.  But  they  were  not  altogether  nincom¬ 
poops,  nor  were  their  errors  and  miscalculations  wholly  due  to 
blind  ambition  and  callous  chicanery.  We  can  make  more  allow¬ 
ance  for  them  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  six 
months. 


We  can,  for  example,  look  less  harshly  upon  the  muddle  which 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Conference  of  Berlin  made  over 
boundaries  and  nationalities  when  we  think  of  the  many  loose 
ends  the  negotiators  of  Paris  have  had  to  leave  in  North-Eastern 
Europe,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Asia,  in  what  was  once  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  may  be  that  the  peace  will  be  tested,  not  so  much 
by  the  settlement  with  Germany  as  by  what  it  does  or  leaves 
undone  in  the  East.  Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  tangled 
and  perennial  problem  in  history  and  geography  which  has 
impended  over  Europe  for  some  five  and  twenty  centuries. 
Bolshevism  is  only  a  new  phase  of  that  menace  of  the  steppe  and 
plain  which  threatened,  and  from  time  to  time  almost  destroyed, 
the  civilisations  of  Rome,  Greece,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
mediaeval  Christendom.  Again  and  again  has  the  West  and 
South  had  to  fight  for  very  existence  against  the  hordes  of  the 
North  and  East,  Finno-Slav,  Mongol,  Turk,  and  Tartar.  The 
subject  is  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.P.,  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  book,  which  bears  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  Democratic 
Ideals  and  Reality  (Constable  and  Company).  The  “reality”  to 
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which  the  distinguished  geographer  directs  our  attention  is  that, 
under  all  political  changes,  the  configurations  and  physiography  of 
the  earth  remain  the  same.  Europe  and  Asia,  he  tells  us,  are 
still  one  huge  island,  of  which  the  “heartland”  is  the  mighty 
triangle  or  wedge  between  the  spinal  mountain  range  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  Here  is  one  vast  conter¬ 
minous  shelf  of  tableland  and  plain,  unbroken  save  for  the  Ural 
Hills,  which  spreads  from  the  Pacific  to  the  lower  Ehine.  It  is 
still  the  fullest  reservoir  of  humanity,  the  richest  store  of  all 
natural  products  of  the  globe  except  those  of  the  tropics.  Whoever 
holds  the  heartland,  with  its  great  rivers  and  inland  seas,  its 
cornfields  and  forests  and  illimitable  pastures,  its  iron  and  gold 
and  coal  and  copper,  its  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses,  and  its 
human  livestock  by  the  hundred  million — who  holds  this  holds  the 
world.  Will  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  statesmanship  of 
the  Western  and  Latin  peoples,  succeed  in  getting  this  immense 
area  into  order,  and  turning  its  latent,  unorganised  strength  to 
safe  uses?  It  is  the  question  of  questions. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  Germany  in  making  the  war  was 
to  impose  upon  the  world  the  blessings  of  German  Kultur.  If 
the  Central  Powers  had  won,  this  expectation  might  have  been 
in  great  part  fulfilled,  or,  at  any  rate,  Germany  would  have  made 
use  of  her  enhanced  prestige  and  opportunities  to  flood  us  with 
the  products  of  her  printing-presses,  publishing  houses,  studios, 
theatres,  and  concert  rooms.  But  the  Central  Powers  have  failed; 
and  though  we  may  have  the  Teutonic  propagandist  and  the 
Teutonic  financier  as  busy  as  ever  we  are  not  likely  to  fall  victims 
to  Teutonic  literature  and  art.  It  seems  that  our  apostles  of 
culture  are  to  come  from  another  quarter.  America  is  “out  ”  to 
supply  us  with  this  commodity  as  with  so  many  others.  Her 
export  activities  are  not  confined  to  ships,  motor-cars,  machinery, 
coals,  beef,  corn,  boots,  and  stocks  and  shares.  She  has  also 
turned  her  attention  to  those  things  which  powerfully  influence 
tastes,  thoughts,  and  habits  :  with  results  already  very  remarkable. 


The  Americanisation  of  this  country  goes  on  at  a  great  pace. 
American  stories  and  magazines  are  stacked  on  every  bookstall. 
About  half  the  new  plays  which  are  presented  on  the  London 
stage  come  from  across  the  Atlantic ;  so  do  many  of  the  revues, 
and  variety  entertainments,  and  music-hall  shows.  The  English 
theatrical  manager  is  now'  as  much  interested  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  as  he  was  erstwhile  in  Paris.  We  get  our  dances  from 
America,  with  the  weird  music  to  which  they  are  enacted.  Our 
mother  and  grandmothers  floated  through  the  valse  to  the  dreamy 
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sensuousness  of  Strauss  and  Giingl  and  other  Viennese  com¬ 
posers.  To-day  young  couples — and  middle-aged  couples — jerk 
and  jazz,  while  minstrels  imitate  or  exaggerate  the  noises  which 
arose  from  the  banging  of  tin  kettles  and  rattling  of  saucepan  lids 
at  negro  camp-meetings  in  the  Southern  States.  Thus  does  the 
course  of  Empire  pursue  its  Westward  way. 

The  greatest  American  “  spiritual  ”  conquest  of  all  is  that  of  the 
cinema.  In  the  world  of  the  film  America  is  supreme;  at  any 
rate  she  has  far  more  than  a  Two-Power  superiority.  One  hears 
much  of  new  British  companies,  and  combinations,  which  are  to 
produce  native  films,  sufficiently  striking,  “boomed”  with  the 
requisite  energy,  and  supported  by  the  necessary  vast  capital,  to 
compete  with  the  American  importations,  and  even  to  overcome 
them  in  our  markets.  One  may  hope  something  will  come  of 
these  enterprises ;  for  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  great  art  in 
the  cinema  theatres  which  will  in  time  lift  it  clear  of  vulgarity 
and  mere  profit-mongering.  We  would  like  to  think  that 
it  may  reach  its  highest  possibilities  in  this  country,  on  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  mechanical  side.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Americans  hold  the  field,  and  they  supply,  I 
believe,  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  films  shown  in  our  picture 
theatres.  Millions  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  men,  women, 
and  children  see  these  American  photographs  every  week  of  their 
lives.  The  cinema  is  the  chief  recreation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  their  chief  interest  outside  their 
own  work  and  domestic  affairs.  It  has  superseded  the  church, 
the  meeting-house,  the  lecture  platform ;  it  outshines  the  novel 
and  the  popular  magazines ;  it  is  overtaking  its  most  formidable 
rival,  the  cheap  illustrated  daily  and  weekly  newspaper.  And  it 
is,  in  the  main,  American. 

I  This  is  surely  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and  significance.  Nearly 
!  all  classes  of  our  population,  except  perhaps  the  “intellectuals” 

I— and  even  they  are  beginning  to  frequent  the  “  pictures  ” 
—are  habitually  and  constantly  seeing  life  through  American 
spectacles.  Certain  phases  of  American  society  must  be  better 
known  to  our  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  labourers,  with  their 
wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  than  our  own.  What  goes  on,  from 
the  scenario- writer’s  point  of  view,  within  the  luxurious  mansions 
and  country-houses  of  American  financiers  has  been  revealed  to 
every  English  shop-assistant  and  factory-hand.  They  know  all 
about  the  mammoth  hotels,  and  the  sumptuous  restaurants,  and 
the  (lance-halls,  and  night-clubs,  and  the  seaside  or  hillside 
pleasure  resorts.  They  know  the  ways  of  the  millionaire,  upright 
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or  shady— generally  shady — and  the  ways  of  the  adventurer,  who 
aspires  after  his  dollars  or  his  daughter,  and  the  ways  of  the 
Wild  West,  where  stalwart  young  men  with  revolvers  defend 
virtuous  school-mistresses.  They  know  all  about  those  other 
young  men,  the  fast  young  men  who  engage  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  town,  and  tempt  “business  girls  “  to  stray  into  the  paths  of 
error.  They  gaze  at  American  houses,  American  furniture, 
American  scenery ;  they  confront  American  police-captains,  and 
American  train-men,  and  American  criminals.  The  moral 
presented  to  them  is  that  of  the  writer  of  the  American  story. 
For  them  the  difficult  epigrams  in  which  the  composer  of  the 
American  scenario  is  accustomed  to  express  his  thoughts  have  no 
mysteries.  They  can  construe  the  sub-titles  off-hand,  translate 
even  the  obscurest  of  them  at  sight. 


No  wonder  our  younger  generation  talks  American.  No  wonder 
astute  advertisers,  anxious  to  catch  the  prevailing  note,  allure  us 
with  direct  personal  exhortations  in  the  manner  of  the  American 
publicity  expert,  who  is  an  acknowledged  master  of  his  craft. 
Mr.  Jones  no  longer  informs  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  he  has 
a  stock  of  goods  which  he  is  prepared  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price. 
He  prefers  a  more  direct  and  demonstrative  form.  “You  are  a 
business  man ;  your  time  means  money.  You  cannot  afford  to 
cut  it  to  waste  by  fooling  around  after  low-grade  stuff.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  get  the  best.  You  get  it,  and  get  it  quick,  from  A.  P. 
Jones.  Why?  Because  A.  P.  Jones  specialises  in  mind-.saving. 
A.  P.  Jones  has  studied  this  thing  out.  He  know's  that  you  need 
your  brains  for  live  work,  not  for  worrying  over  back  numbers. 

Therefore - ”  and  so  forth  for  a  vivid  column  or  two.  The 

language,  the  mode  of  thought,  would  have  been  unintelligible  to 
most  Britons  a  few  years  ago.  But  O.  Henry,  and  the  American 
magazines,  and  “Uncle  Sam  ”  plays,  and  the  cinema,  but  most  of 
all  the  cinema,  have  made  it  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words.  No  missionary  ever  had  such  a  preaching  stool  in  foreign 
lands  as  this  pictorial  pulpit,  wdiich  is  sot  up  several  times  a  day— 
everywhere. 

One  might  speculate  widely  us  to  what  the  results  of  this  feast 
of  film-kultur  are  likely  to  bo.  From  one  point  of  view  you 
might  say  there  is  something  obviously  beneficial  in  it.  We  are 
all  asking  that  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  shall  be  brought 
into  closer  communion,  that  they  shall  get  to  know  more  of  one 
another.  Well,  is  not  the  cinema  reaching  towards  this  high 
purpose  :  is  it  not,  at  least,  making  the  Americans  better  known 
to  the  British,  and  giving  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  kins- 
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men  across  the  Ocean?  Is  it?  T  am  not  so  sure.  For  the  view 
we  get  of  the  United  States  on  the  films,  and  indeed  through  the 
other  agencies  of  popular  information,  is  scrappy,  incomplete,  and 
distorted.  In  the  popular  screen  pictures,  as  in  the  popular 
“best-selling”  novels,  and  in  the  only  kind  of  American  periodical 
publications  which  circulate  in  Great  Britain,  w'e  have  certain 
phases  of  American  life  over-emphasised,  and  others  ignored. 
After  all,  a  great  nation  does  not  consist  mainly  of  “crooks”  and 
criminals  and  dishone.st  financiers,  and  impossibly  sentimental 
girls,  and  fatuous  “society  women,”  and  funny  men  playing  the 
fool  brilliantly.  If  you  were  to  judge  the  United  States  from 
the  majority  of  the  picture-shows,  or  from  the  magazines  on  sale 
in  England,  you  would  form  an  erroneous  impression.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  that  varied  and  vivid  civilisation.  But  we 
do  not  see  much  of  those  other  aspects;  we  do  not  understand, 
for  example,  how  intensely  sober  America  is  under  this  surface 
frivolity  so  insistently  presented  to  us,  how  much  there  is  of 
genuine  thought,  earnest  effort,  and  real  culture  in  the  better 
sense,  and  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  universities,  the 
large  cities,  the  farmsteads,  everywhere  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Caribbean,  who  are  not  exclusively  absorbed  in  money¬ 
making  and  pleasure-seeking.  Of  them  we  hear  and  see  too 
little. 


One  cannot  blame  the  picture  artists  and  playwrights.  They 
believe  that  certain  topics  are  specially  suitable  for  treatment  in 
their  media,  and  they  prefer  in  the  main  to  stick  to  them,  thinking 
that  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  interest  the  public  in  such  themes 
than  in  others.  It  is  a  convention,  and  all  artistic  creation,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  has  its  conventions,  and  is  apt  to  hold  to  them  too 
long.  “  Crook  ”  plays,  and  sentimentally  unreal  love-stories,  and 
knock-about  farce  have  become  conventionalised  in  the  film- 
studios,  just  as  in  the  last  century  sexual  passion  and  connubial 
infidelity  were  conventionalised  by  French  novelists.  It  was 
the  tradition  in  Paris  that  this  was  the  subject  which  lent  itself 
best  to  prose-fiction ;  and  clever  authors,  who  could  have  written 
just  as  well  on  anything  else,  spent  their  ingenuity  in  concocting 
new  variations  of  the  eternal  motive.  Thereby  they  conveyed  to 
foreign  readers  a  ludicrously  distorted  view’  of  society  and  morals 
in  their  own  country.  The  French  are  not  more  immoral  than 
other  peoples;  but  all  the  world,  especially  the  English-speaking 
w’orld,  thought  they  were,  thanks  to  their  popular  novelists  and 
playwrights.  We  read  their  yellow’-backed  fiction  and  saw,  in 
pruriently  diluted  “adaptations,”  their  suggestive  farcical  comedies, 
and  deemed  our  “lively  neighbours”  very  lively  indeed.  Aus- 
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tere  Britons  winked  and  chuckled  over  the  wickedness  of  gay 
Paris,  and  concluded  that  the  French  were  a  naughty  people, 
clever,  no  doubt,  but  deplorably  lacking  in  that  exalted  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  virtues  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of 
our  own  fortunate  island.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  mid- Victorian 
days  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  would  have  been  genuinely 
astonished  to  be  informed  that  there  were  quite  as  many  faithful 
husbands  and  good  wives  in  France  as  in  any  other  country, 
and  that  sexual  adventure  was  not  the  main  preoccupation  of 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen.  He  would  have 
replied  by  pointing  to  French  literature,  the  only  sort  of  French 
literature  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 


It  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Boulevard  novel 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  convention,  a  /a?on  de  parlcr,  an  enter¬ 
tainment  devised  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  a  very  unsound  and  mis¬ 
leading  index  to  national  ethics  and  psychology.  All  through  the 
last  century,  and  indeed  till  quite  recent  years,  it  was  the  fashion 
for  English-speaking  male  persons,  when  they  met  for  social 
converse,  in  clubs,  bachelor  chambers,  military  messes,  and  other 
places,  to  refresh  one  another  by  the  interchange  of  w'hat  used 
to  be  called  “smoking-room  stories.”  The  unpleasing  custom 
still  lingers  on  in  some  quarters,  though  it  is  now  discredited, 
especially  among  the  younger  generation.  Undergraduates  and 
schoolboys  and  subalterns  use  language  among  themselves  of 
painful  explicitness,  but  I  do  not  think  they  enjoy  the  ultra- 
Kabelaisian  contes  which  passed  current  among  their  grandfathers 
and  great-uncles.  They  were  extremely  horrible,  some  of  those 
stories.  It  was  possible,  in  a  club  smoking-room,  or  even  round 
the  cut-glass  decanters  and  coffee  cups  of  a  blameless  dining-table, 
to  listen  to  tales  and  anecdotes  which  nobody  would  dare  to  print, 
garbage  fished  out  of  the  unplumbed  deeps  of  human  depravity. 
If  you  did  not  know,  you  might  infer  that  the  persons  who  made 
a  jest  of  such  things  must  themselves  be  depraved  profligates. 
But  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  quite  average 
respectable  persons,  country  gentlemen,  stockbrokers,  barristers, 
doctors,  officials,  manufacturers,  who  lived  sober  and  decorous 
lives,  and  cultivated  the  domestic  virtues.  The  crude  indecencies 
of  their  half-hours  of  social  relaxation  scarcely  touched  the  surface 
of  their  minds.  They  laughed  at  the  dirty — and  usually  dull— 
jokes,  and  thought  no  more  of  them.  It  was  just  the  literary 
convention  again.  There  was  the  queer  tradition  that  men,  when 
they  met  together  to  unhend,  should  amuse  themselves  in  this 
virile  and  humorous  fashion.  There  was  no  more  in  it  than  that ; 
nor  was  there  much  more  in  the  vivacious,  irresponsible  Gallic 
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farce  and  fiction  which  “so  did  take”  the  ingenuous  British 
reader,  and  gave  him  such  extremely  erroneous  opinions  of  a  sister 
nation. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  worse,  not  the  better,  part  of  a  national 
literature  which  most  successfully  captures  a  foreign  market. 
Not  one  Briton  in  a  thousand  had  seen  a  line  of  Lamartine,  but 
everybody  had  read  the  edifying  works  of  Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock, 
who  for  a  space  of  years  was  positively  the  most  popular  of 
French  authors  among  the  English.  Nations,  like  dogs — to  quote 
one  of  Carlyle’s  pungent  metaphors — seem  to  approach  each  other 
sometimes  only  to  sniff  at  the  shameful  parts.  So  it  is  apt  to  be 
with  the  interchange  of  periodical  publications.  I  remember 
once  in  a  great  American  city  going  round  the  news-stands  and 
book-shops  in  search  of  English  weekly  and  monthly  journals  of 
the  more  literary  kind.  I  could  not  find  them.  The  Spectator, 
the  Saturday  Review,  the  Athenwurn  (the  thoughtful  Athenaeum 
of  that  epoch),  even,  I  regret  to  say,  the  Fortnightly ,  were  not  to 
be  had.  But  I  could  have  been  solaced  by  the  Police  News  and 
by  a  w'hole  collection  of  the  something  or  other  Bits,  always 
vulgar  and  sometimes  indecent,  which  w^ere  just  then  pouring 
out  of  the  courts  and  back  lanes  of  Fleet  Street.  And  I  thought : 
“If  this  is  all  that  the  American  citizen  gets  to  know  of  Britain, 
no  wonder  he  thinks  poorly  of  us.”  Nor  is  the  situation  much 
better  to-day.  A  good  deal  of  American  printed  matter  comes  to 
us,  but  it  is  mostly  of  the  “lighter,”  or  the  lower,  or  the  looser, 
kind.  Few  of  us  read,  or  get  a  chance  of  reading,  the  more 
responsible  of  the  American  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
consequence  is  we  are  almost  as  much  misinformed  about 
American  opinion,  about  the  operations  of  the  American  mind, 
as  we  were  in  the  past  about  France  and  Germany.  What  the 
crooks  and  the  cowboys  and  the  “  clubmen  ”  do,  or  what  the 
best-sellers  and  film  authors  tell  us  they  do,  we  know.  But  what 
serious  people  in  America,  a  country  where  many  people  are 
serious,  think  about  serious  matters — these  things  are  hidden 
from  us. 


Perhaps  that  is  why  the  more  cautious  of  our  publicists  and 
editorial  personages  touch  American  politics  with  so  tender  a 
hand.  Even  our  new’s  columns  show  an  unwonted  restraint  in 
dealing  wdth  the  topic.  It  is  to  their  credit ;  for  this  reserve  is 
prompted  by  a  patriotic  and  honourable  motive.  We  are  all 
nervous  about  hurting  American  susceptibilities  and  imperilling 
the  entente  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Nobody  in  these 
islands  w’ould  venture  to  refer  to  President  Wilson  in  the  terms 
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applied  to  this  eminent  statesman  by  thousands  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Except  for  the  brief  news-agency  summaries  of 
the  speeches  of  Kepublican  Senators,  we  get  hardly  a  hint  of 
this  acrid  criticism  For  months  after  the  Armistice  it  was  the 
common  opinion  in  Great  Britain  that  all  America  was  behind 
the  President  in  an  ardent  crusade  for  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  Many  Englishmen  were  themselves  languid  about  the 
League ;  it  did  not  inspire  them  with  enthusiasm,  though  they 
hoped  it  might  do  some  good ;  but  they  felt  it  undesirable  to 
oppose  a  project  on  which,  as  they  understood,  our  friends  beyond 
the  Atlantic  had  set  their  hearts.  It  is  disconcerting  to  discover, 
from  the  fragmentary  intelligence  that  comes  to  us  by  the  cables, 
that  large  numbers  of  Americans  denounce  the  League  with  un¬ 
measured  fury,  and  see  in  it  a  deep-laid  scheme  framed  by  British 
politicians  to  weaken  and  embarrass  the  United  States !  It  may 
seem  an  odd  return  for  all  our  deferential  politeness  to  President 
Wilson,  and  I  think  many  Englishmen,  when  they  hear  of  these 
diatribes  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  are  merely  bewildered  by 
them.  They  would  be  less  astonished  if  they  had  been  reading 
the  American  newspapers  with  attention. 


Here,  for  example,  is  a  passage  from  an  article  in  the 
York  Review  of  May  17lh  : — 

“  The  enemies  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  some  justification  lu 
declaring  that  it  comes  into  the  ^vorld  lame,  halt,  and  blind.  And  its 
friends  can  not  deny  that  as  regards  the  military  protection  of  France 
the  League  has  seemed  weak;  as  regards  doing  justice  to  China  in  Shan¬ 
tung  it  has  shown  itself  conveniently  blind;  while  in  the  shifting  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  elaim  to  Fiume  the  League  has  displayed  a  halting 
attitude.  In  short,  France  believes  the  League  too  weak  to  protect  her, 
and  asks  additional  assurances  from  England  and  the  United  States;  the 
I^eague  believes  itself  too  weak  either  to  do  territorial  justice  to  China  as 
against  Japan,  or  racial  justice  to  Japan  as  against  Australia  and  oui 
Pacific  slope;  and  the  League  has  not  yet  developed  wisdom  enough  to 
settle  the  Fiume  question.  Thus  the  League  comes  into  the  world  with 
a  heavy  handicap  in  the  contrast  of  promise  and  non-performances.  The 
adjustments,  which  are  relatively  slight  blemishes  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
considered  as  such,  are  serious  departures  from  the  principles  of  the 
Covenant,  and  tend  to  diminish  confidence  in  it.  What  would  have  been 
hailed  as  a  very  good  peace  in  its  own  right  is  a  rather  poor  first  exhibit 
for  the  League  of  Nations.” 


I  reproduce  these  remarks  because  they  do  not  come  from  a 
party  organ,  or  from  one  which  is  professedly  hostile  to  the 
President.  The  Review  is  a  new  journal,  independent  in  politics, 
and  what  Americans  call  “conservative”  in  tone,  edited  and 
written  with  high  ability  in  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  manner. 
It  is  not  specially  addicted  to  the  Republicans,  and  apparently  has 
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no  ixjlitical  axe  to  grind,  but  aims  at  reflecting  and  influencing 
the  opinion  of  moderate  and  well-informed  citizens.  Though 
not  pacifist,  it  earnestly  favours  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes,  and  strongly  supports  the  principle  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  it  does  not  like  this 
League,  as  designed  and  constructed  in  Paris,  and  it  criticises 
with  severity  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  in 
particular  the  attitude  adopted  towards  Japan  and  Italy.  “Mr. 
Wilson’s  excessively  harsh  and  highly  irregular  handling  of  the 
Italian  question  is  in  unpleasing  contrast  to  his  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  surrender  over  Kiaochow.”  I  will  not  now  discuss  the 
justice  of  policy  of  this  comment.  But  it  shows  what  the  limited 
number  of  Englishmen  who  read  such  journals  as  the  Review 
and  the  New  Republic  know  very  well,  that  adverse  criticism  of 
President  Wilson,  whether  in  the  “conservative  “  or  the  “radical  ” 
spirit,  is  not  confined  to  his  political  opponents. 


The  Review,  by  the  way,  supplies  an  excellent  example  of  that 
perfected  American  art  of  publicity  to  which  I  referred  above.  It 
is  extracted  from  an  advertisement  of  one  of  those  institutes  for 
imparting  mental  efficiency,  strength  of  will,  concentration  of 
thought,  and  other  valuable  qualities,  which  are  doing  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  announcement 
recites  a  truly  inspiriting  little  tale  about  a  young  man  who, 
when  he  consulted  the  advertiser,  was  penniless.  “To-day  this 
young  man  is  worth  $200,000.  He  is  building  a  $25,000  home 
—and  paying  cash  for  it.  He  has  three  automobiles.  His 
children  go  tc  private  schools.  He  goes  hunting,  fishing,  travel¬ 
ling  whenever  the  mood  strikes  him.  His  income  is  over  a 
thousand  dollars  a  week.”  Is  there,  justly  inquii’es  the  writer  in 
the  Review,  an  imi>ecunious  Economic  Unit  that  does  not  thrill 
to  literature  like  that?  Can  any  aspiring  youth  be  expected  to 
resist  those  three  automobiles  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollar 
home — paid  for  in  cash? 


1 


Sidney  Low. 


THE  EECONSTEUCTION  OF  NOETHEEN  FEANCE. 


As  we  walked  through  the  streets  of  Soissons  the  old  priest,  who 
was  making  his  first  visit  to  the  invaded  regions,  groaned  anew 
at  every  step.  The  architect  and  I,  accustomed  to  seeing 
destroyed  cities  ever  since  the  first  mad  rush  of  the  Hun  towards 
Paris,  were  afl'ected  by  our  companion’s  distress.  When  we 
reached  the  cathedral  the  priest’s  despair  brought  forth  words. 
Eaising  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  cried  : — 

“Ossa  ista  resurgent?  Domine,  iu  scis.” 

“Men  also  know,  mqn  pere,"  answered  the  architect  gently. 
“  For  God  restricts  the  resurrecting  power  of  men  only  w’hen  it 
is  a  question  of  human  bones.  We  can  enter  by  the  transept 
door,  and  you  will  see.” 

We  climbed  over  a  mound  of  fallen  stone.  Pieces  of  statues 
and  gargoyles  protruded  from  the  amorphous  mass.  Bits  of 
stained  glass  gleamed  in  the  sun.  An  angel’s  face  stared  up  at 
us  from  a  chunk  of  plaster.  My  cane  disengaged  a  twisted  brass 
candlestick.  The  priest  stooped  over  to  pick  up  the  inei  of  a 
crucifix.  We  had  to  make  our  way  carefully  to  avoid  splinters 
of  carved  panels.  But  when  we  entered  the  cathedral  we  realised 
that  German  cannon  had  not  prevented  the  Soissonnais  from 
saving  the  heritage  of  their  fathers.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and 
of  part  of  the  transept  had  already  been  replaced.  The  high  altar 
was  prepared  for  Mass.  Sand-bags  protected  tombs  and  shrines. 
With  glowing  face,  the  architect  pointed  to  a  wall  built  from 
pillar  to  pillar  to  shut  off  the  nave.  “We  were  determined  to 
keep  the  apse  intact  and  strengthen  the  corner  pillars.  All  this 
was  done  under  the  enemy’s  fire.  Part  of  it  has  been  done  twice. 
And  now  we  are  clearing  out  the  nave  and  rebuilding  the  walls 
and  roof.”  We  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  temporary  wall. 
German  prisoners,  French  soldiers,  civilian  masons  were  w’orking 
side  by  side. 

The  next  day  at  Cambrai  we  visited  a  textile  mill  which  the 
Germans  had  turned  into  a  soda-water  factory.  Some  buildings 
were  empty.  The  fine  looms  in  others  had  lost  their  copper 
fittings,  and  had  afterward  been  smashed  with  axes  by  Eus.sian 
prisoners.  An  explosion  had  wrecked  the^  machines  in  the  power 
plant.  — 

“I  am  glad  you  came  this  week,”  said  the  superintendent,  “for 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  remove  the  debris.  New  looms  are  all 
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ready  to  be  put  in  place.  If  we  can  get  raw  materials  and  coal, 
work  will  start  up  within  a  month.” 

At  Lille  we  found  the  same  eagerness  to  go  ahead  without 
waiting  for  Government  initiative  or  German  indemnities.  The 
first  winter  of  liberation  was  a  cruel  deception.  So  inadequate 
and  dilatory  were  the  steps  taken  by  the  military  authorities  that 
the  people  had  become  bitter. 

“Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  is  the  crucial  year,”  an  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  assured  us.  “Our  biggest  problems  are 
those  of  transportation,  and  we  can  accomplish  little  without 
Government  aid.  But  if  we  wait  for  the  Government  to  take  up 
and  direct  reconstruction  work  we  shall  soon  be  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion.  There  is  confusion,  if  not  anarchy,  in  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus.  We  have  to  keep  pressing  Paris  to  give  us  food- 
supplies  and  a  minimum  provision  of  raw  materials.  We  insist 
now  that  we  be  allowed  to  buy  machinery  and  whatever  else  we 
need  for  reconstruction  where  and  how  we  will.  My  plant  was 
used  by  the  Germans  throughout  their  occupation,  and  they  tried 
to  burn  it  when  they  left.  I  started  immediately  to  repair 
what  could  be  repaired,  and  to  order  new  machinery.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  the  Government  put  in  our  way.” 

In  Fives,  a  suburb  of  Lille,  we  visited  one  of  the  most  important 
steel  construction  plants  in  France.  Here  locomotives  and 
rolling-stock  for  the  Northern  Railway  Company  were  made 
before  the  war.  The  Germans  sacked  the  plant,  removing  what 
they  could  of  the  machinery  and  destroying  the  rest.  But  ever 
since  1915  the  Compagnie  de  Fives-Lille  had  been  preparing  for 
the  day  of  liberation.  In  their  own  shops,  in  a  branch  in  Central 
France,  machines  have  been  made.  They  are  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation.  After  the  plant  is  restored  some  means  must  be 
devised  to  keep  it  supplied  with  coal  and  raw  materials. 

Throughout  Northern  France  the  will  to  get  back  to  normal 
activity  is  manifest.  There 'is  the  spur  of  necessity.  Everywhere, 
as  at  Fives-Lille,  employers  and  artisans  and  labourers  know  that 
the  path  of  salvation  is  in  the  resumption  of  production.  In 
agricultural  regions  there  is  the  same  unbroken  spirit.  And  illus¬ 
trations  are  numerous  of  local  efforts  to  preserve  historic  monu¬ 
ments,  as  at  Soissons ;  of  refusal  to  leave  homes  unless  forcibly 
ejected  by  the  military  authorities.  Going  through  what  seemed 
to  be  entirely  ruined  cities  one  is  constanly  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  people  who  are  working  to  make  the  ruins  habitable. 

But  six  months  after  the  Armistice  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  efficiency,  the  capacity,  the  ability  of  a  Government  in  Paris 
to  undertake  and  carry  through  reconstruction  in  the  invaded 
departments.  Students  of  democratic  institutions  are  watching 
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with  keen  interest  the  problems  that  have  arisen.  The  doctrine 
of  State  control  of  industries  is  being  tested.  Is  there  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  in  the  nation?  Are  the  people  as  a  whole  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common  weal?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
highly  centralised  democracy  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  cer¬ 
tain  categories  of  citizens,  especially  when  those  citizens  belong 
to  a  restricted  portion  of  the  State?  Or  must  the  North  be 
allowed  a  free  hand  in  working  out  its  own  salvation,  with  only 
limited  dependence  upon,  and  limited  expectation  of,  aid  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation?  Decentralisation,  a  large  measure  of  local 
autonomy,  power  of  initiative  left  in  the  hands  of  municipalities 
and  communes,  seem  necessary  in  order  that  “these  bones  rise 
again.” 

In  1915  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  established  a  special 
department  to  study  the  needs  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
invaded  regions.  The  prerogatives  of  bureaucracy  were  en¬ 
croached  upon.  A  howl  w'ent  up.  Soon  the  services  of  this 
department  w^ere  distributed  among  the  Ministries  of  Public 
Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  When  Hindenburg 
executed  his  “genial  retreat,”  resulting  in  the  liberation  of  a 
hundred  communes,  the  preparations  of  the  Government  proved 
of  no  practical  value.  So  reconstruction  interests  were  once 
more  grouped  under  a  new  Ministry,  called  the  Ministry  of  the 
Blockade  and  of  the  Liberated  Eegions  In  the  autumn  of  1918 
the  Germans  began  their  retreat  from  Flanders.  Government 
preparations  again  proved  inadequate.  There  was  chaos.  None 
was  responsible.  Every  problem  was  referred  to  some  other 
bureau.  After  the  Armistice  the  Ministry  of  Armament  was  re¬ 
organised  into  the  Ministry  of  Industrial  Eeconstruction,  with  a 
limited  field  which  touched  the  North  only  in  part.  At  the  end 
of  1918  reconstruction  questions  were  entrusted  to  a  Commission 
Inter-Ministerielle ,  with  representatives  of  the  Presidents  du 
Conseil  and  the  Ministries  of  the  Liberated  Eegions,  War,  Public 
Works,  Agriculture,  Industrial  Eeconstruction,  Commerce  and 
Finance.  Premier  Clemenceau  appointed  as  president  of  this 
Commission  an  eminent  Frenchman  who  had  been  urging  its 
creation  for  more  than  three  years  ! 

To  assure  the  transformation  and  continued  activity  of  factories 
which  worked  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Ministry  of  Industrial 
Eeconstruction  w’as  granted  a  credit  of  two  billion  francs.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Loucheur,  under  whose  guidance  French  industry  intensified 
its  production  during  the  war,  is  using  this  money  for  ships, 
locomotives  and  rolling-stock,  agricultural  machinery,  fertilisers, 
and  the  different  machines  and  materials  needed  to  reconstruct 
the  invaded  regions.  But,  as  two  birds  must  be  killed  with  one 
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stone,  the  orders  are  given  wholly  to  French  factories  on  French 
soil.  Part  of  the  money  goes  to  plants  created  by  the  State  during 
the  war,  and  part  to  enterprises  that  worked  in  connection  with 
the  former  Ministry  of  Armament.  The  Government  had  built 
an  arsenal  at  Eoanne  for  cannon  and  shells  and  a  plant  at  Bourges 
for  explosives.  The  former  wall  repair  old  and  construct  new 
railway  rolling-stock,  and  the  latter  will  make  chemical  fertilisers. 
Private  factories  which  furnished  wood  for  aeroplanes  have  been 
given  orders  for  doors  and  window-frames  and  shingles.  Tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  material  is  expected  to  be  produced  by  fac¬ 
tories  which  made  aeroplane  motors.  The  new  Ministry  has 
authority  to  distribute  indemnities,  to  import  raw  materials,  to 
allot  labour  supply,  and  to  apportion  transportation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  that  State  aid 
is  necessary  to  tide  industry  over  the  critical  period  of  cessation 
of  war  work  and  demobilisation.  The  State  must  also  control 
transportation  and  importation  of  raw  materials.  But  public 
opinion  fears  waste  of  money,  new  burdens  upon  taxpayers,  dis¬ 
couragement  of  individual  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  the  crys¬ 
tallisation  of  State  control.  Critics  are  legion  to  point  out  the 
difficulties.  One  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  an 
article  protesting  against  the  Ministry  of  Industrial  Reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Since  large  investments  must  be  made  for  new  machinery, 
will  not  the  extension  of  State  industrialism,  justified  during  the 
w'ar  by  considerations  of  national  defence,  tend  to  become  per¬ 
manent?  Will  private  factories  get  their  share  of  the  orders? 
Will  not  the  State,  backed  by  public  money,  compete  with  private 
industrial  establishments?  If  there  is  over-production,  the  State 
will  be  tempted  to  forbid  competition.  If  there  is  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production,  the  State  will  be  tempted  to  regulate  prices, 
or  lose  public  funds  in  trying  to  compete  with  private  enterprises 
and  foreigners.  The  hands  in  State  establishments  need  a  period 
of  apprenticeship,  which  will  cause  great  delay  in  turning  out  the 
products  sorely  needed.  The  Ministry  of  Industrial  Reconstruction 
is  attempting  to  solve  industrial  problems  of  the  whole  of  France 
at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  North.  Are  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  to  be 
made  to  w’ait  for  their  machinery  and  the  people  of  the  North 
for  their  homes  in  order  to  safeguard  the  industrial  interests  of 
other  regions,  which  have  been  fostered  and  developed  during  the 
past  five  years  through  the  misfortunes  of  the  North? 

The  policy  of  the  French  Government  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
imported  merchandise  in  the  reconstruction  of  Northern  France 
is  already  unmistakably  defined.  There  is  going  to  be  no  com¬ 
petition  between  French  and  foreign  manufactured  articles  in 
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France.  Following  the  example  of  other  belligerents,  the  French 
Government  had  been  requiring  importation  licences  for  all  goods 
brought  into  the  country.  The  reasons  for  controlling  importa¬ 
tions  during  the  war  were  sound.  Precious  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  had  to  be  reserved  for  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
purchases  abroad  were  limited  in  order  to  prevent  the  depreciation 
of  the  franc  in  foreign  exchanges.  Until  peace  is  signed  war 
legislation  holds.  After  peace  is  signed  it  is  certain  that  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  to  protect  French  industry  by  levying 
high  import  duties. 

But  the  Lille  automobile  manufacturer  said  :  “  1919  is  the 
crucial  year.”  In  half  a  dozen  industrial  centres  of  the  North  I 
received  confirmation  of  this  opinion  from  men  in  every  line  of 
production.  All  fear  the  influence  of  five  years  of  lost  markets 
upon  their  home  and  foreign  trade.  They  feel  that  if  they  do 
not  get  back  to  their  normal  production  quickly,  they  will  find 
closed  doors — at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  five  departments  of  Northern  France  produced  three- 
fourths  of  France’s  coke  and  one-fourth  of  France’s  steel,  most 
of  which  was  transformed  into  manufactured  articles  on  the  spotr. 
The  woollen  industry,  at  Koubaix,  Tourcoing,  Cambrai,  Sedan, 
and  Eheims,  disputed  with  silk  the  first  rank  in  France’s  foreign 
commerce.  Since  80  per  cent,  of  woollen  weaving  was  in  the 
North,  and  the  North  furnished  the  other  20  per  cent,  of  raw 
materials,  French  w’oollen  cloth  has  practically  disappeared  from 
Paris  markets.  Most  of  France’s  linen  was  spun  at  Armentieres, 
Lille,  Bailleul,  Comines,  Cambrai,  and  Valenciennes ;  of  her 
cotton  at  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  Lille,  Saint-Quentin,  and  Amiens. 
The  Pas  de  Calais  was  famous  for  its  linen  and  cotton  lace. 
Among  other  products  were  pottery,  glass,  and  chemicals.  The 
Department  du  Nord  alone  had  an  industrial  production  of  four 
billion  francs  annually  before  the  war,  of  which  two  and  a  half 
billions  were  in  textile  industries. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  industrial  reconstruction,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  textile 
industry  of  the  North  was  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  consequently  did  not  owe  its  pre-eminent  situation 
to  the  nearness  of  coal.  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  Courtrai,  Armen¬ 
tieres,  Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  and  Le  Gateau  were  famous  for 
their  textile  exports  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Flanders  was 
the  richest  and  most  populous  country  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth  are  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ten  generations.  The  wealth  of  France’s  northern  de¬ 
partments  was  in  the  skill  and  number  of  the  artisans.  All  of 
France’s  weavers  of  fine  cloth  were  settled  there.  Within  a 
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radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Lille  one  found  three-quarters  of  France’s 
skilled  workmen  for  five  industries,  more  than  half  for  thirteen, 
and  more  than  a  third  for  twenty-three.  Fecundity  and  the 
handing  down  of  traditions  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
artisans,  and  bold  use  of  capital  and  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers,  made  the  North  supreme  in  French  industry. 

The  first  thought,  then,  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  is 
to  prevent  organic  ruin  through  the  loss  of  skilled  workmen.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  start  factories  immediately.  They 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  machinery  and  raw’  materials.  Other¬ 
wise  the  emigration  that  has  already  started  will  continue. 

On  the  eve  of  his  first  departure  from  America  President  Wilson 
spoke  to  Congress  about  the  obligation  of  the  world  toward  the 
regions  that  suffered  from  the  German  invasion.  His  specific 
mention  of  the  necessity  of  granting  commercial  favours  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction  is  deeply  appreciated  in  Northern 
France.  But  months  have  passed  since  then,  and  nothing  definite 
has  been  proposed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  restoration 
of  French  and  Belgian  industries.  The  Peace  Conference  has 
lost  itself  in  a  maze  of  problems  relating  to  the  past  and  future 
of  mankind.  In  the  meantime,  a  hundred  miles  from  Paris,  a 
tragedy  is  being  enacted  which  may  affect  more  profoundly  than 
treaties  the  new  European  equilibrium.  The  moral  of  the  people 
of  the  liberated  regions,  which  resisted  superbly  during  four 
years  of  German  occupation,  is  being  undermined  by  forced  un¬ 
employment  and  by  the  feeling  that  others  are  taking  advantage 
of  their  misfortunes — more  subtle  forces  of  demoralisation  than 
invasion  and  exile. 

A  Lillois  put  the  situation  to  me  in  this  way  :  “In  other  parts 
of  France  factories  prospered  during  the  war.  As  their  products 
were  for  war  purposes  they  w’ere  allow'ed  to  keep  some  of  their 
personnel  and  the  rest  w^as  gradually  demobilised.  They  received 
subsidies  from  the  Government  and  enjoyed  special  transportation 
facilities.  Ever  since  1914  they  have  been  employing  our 
demobilised  and  refugee  artisans.  To-day  our  engineers,  foremen, 
and  skilled  workmen  are  bound  elsewhere  by  contracts  and  by 
not  having  jobs  here  to  return  to.  It  W’ould  be  enough  for  us  to 
contend,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reconstruction  era,  with  famine 
and  high  prices  and  the  delays  in  getting  started  arising  from 
rebuilding,  restocking,  and  gathering  together  again  our  working 
forces.  But  we  have  the  opposition  of  our  own  countrymen  w’ho 
are  not  interested  in  seeing  us  get  on  our  feet.  We  do  not 
succeed  in  securing  permits  to  import  machinery  from  abroad. 
Why?  Because,  having  lost  war  orders,  manufacturers  of  Central 
and  Southern  France  want  the  monopoly  of  making  new  machines 
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for  US.  They  even  refuse  to  admit  that  we  have  a  right  to  priority 
in  the  importation  and  transportation  of  raw  materials.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  confined  to  sustaining  the 
activity  and  expansion  of  the  manufacturers  who  reaped  rich 
rewards  during  the  w^ar.” 

A  year  ago,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  advance  on  Paris,  I  was 
lecturing  in  one  of  the  large  steel  plants  of  the  Loire  Tnferieure. 
The  chief  engineer  was  a  refugee  from  Northern  France.  He  was 
not  pessimistic  about  the  war,  for  he  felt  that  Germany  was  at 
the  end  of  her  rope.  He  predicted  an  internal  collapse  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  no  matter  what  her  military  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  at  the  time.  But  he  was  exceedingly  pessimistic 
about  the  post-bellum  relations  between  the  invaded  regions  and 
the  rest  of  France.  He  told  me  that  the  Government  had  no 
reconstruction  policy,  and  that  failure  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  North  would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  as  to  the  invaded  regions. 

“I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  predict  civil  war,”  he  said.  ‘‘That 
would  be  absurd  as  w’ell  as  impossible.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
most  deplorable  result  of  this  war  for  France  is  likely  to  be  the 
creation  of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  toward  the  rest 
of  France,  which  will  weaken  seriously  the  solidarity  of  the 
French  nation.” 

At  the  Peace  Conference  the  French  insist  upon  the  right  to 
the  special  consideration  of  their  Allies.  They  say  that  they  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  war,  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  handicaps  in  the  post-bellum 
period.  Not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  common  cause, 
are  not  the  French  justified  in  asking  for  favoured  treatment? 
The  war  is  not  yet  won,  and  a  strong  France  emerging  from  the 
Peace  Conference  is  essential  to  prevent  Germany  from  winning 
the  war.  However,  it  is  equally  important  for  the  French 
Government  to  realise  in  turn  the  justice  of  exactly  the  same 
claim  to  special  consideration  that  comes  from  its  citizens  of  the 
invaded  regions.  What  France  has  been  in  the  Entente  Alliance, 
Northern  France  has  been  in  the  French  Eepublic.  The  North 
must  face  competition  with  new  factories  created  in  other  parts 
of  France  and  with  the  intact  and  admirably  equipped  factories 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  a  country  of  stationary  population,  which 
means  stationary  consumption.  The  North  has  lost  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Great  Britain  now  produces  all  the  articles  formerly  manu¬ 
factured  in  Northern  France  and  can  supply  them  at  home  and 
abroad  at  lower  prices.  For  the  time  being  German  markets  are 
lost,  and  in  attempting  to  recover  them  Northern  France  will 
have  the  competition  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Japan  is  looking  after 
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the  Far  East.  South  America  is  learning  to  buy  from  the  United 
States.  A  Lille  newspaper  said  recently  that  three  nightmares 
were  haunting  the  sleep  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  : 
inability  to  recreate  industries  soon  enough  to  prevent  organic 
ruin;  a  new  catastrophe,  when  production  is  resumed,  through 
a  lowering  of  prices  or  over-production ;  trouble  with  labour, 
which  is  likely  to  spread  all  over  France. 

Northerners  believe  that  the  speedy  restoration  of  their  indus¬ 
tries  is  the  most  vital  task  of  reconstruction,  which  should  take 
precedence  for  the  moment  over  rebuilding  cities  and  aiding 
agriculture.  For  organic  ruin  is  imminent.  The  communities  of 
artisans  are  the  ]>recious  heritage  of  centuries.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  scatter,  the  revenues  uj)on  which  France  is  counting 
for  recuperating  her  finances  will  not  materialise.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  North  protest  against  the  narrow  viewpoint  of 
))ractically  all  outsiders,  who  conceive  the  reconstruction  of 
Northern  France  in  terms  of  brick  and  stone,  cement  and  wood. 
In  talks  with  those  who  do  not  see  the  problems  of  the  North 
from  the  chair  of  a  functionary  in  a  Paris  Ministry  or  through 
the  eyes  of  one  who  has  made  a  two  days’  trip  in  the  devastated 
regions,  I  have  gathered  the  following  conditions  of  renascence  : — 

1.  State  Aid  to  Restore  Credits. — Without  waiting  for  the 
Germans  to  pay,  the  State  must  advance  indemnities  sufficient 
for  rebuilding  and  repairing,  replacing  machinery,  restocking 
raw  materials,  and  carrying  wages  until  returns  come  in  from 
articles  marketed. 

2.  Exceptions  for  the  North  in  the  Application  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Regulations. — The  exception  the  North  asks  for  most  in¬ 
sistently  at  the  present  moment  is  waiving  the  principle  of 
demobilisation  by  classes.  The  North  demands  the  release  from 
the  Army  of  artisans,  miners,  and  fathers  of  families  of  the 
Northern  departments,  irrespective  of  age.  Then  follow  the 
suspension  of  the  income  and  other  State  taxes,  the  modification 
of  tariff  duties  and  import  and  export  regulations  in  favour  of  the 
North.  Northerners  point  out  also  the  unfairness  of  unifgrm 
rules,  which  apply  equally  to  them,  in  regard  to  the  allotment  of 
transportation  and  the  distribution  of  imported  raw  materials. 

3.  A  Separate  Adnuhistrative  regime  for  all  the  Invaded  Regions 
during  the  Period  of  Reconstruction. — Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy, 
Champagne,  and  Lorraine  are  distinct  provinces,  with  different 
needs  and  different  characteristics.  During  the  years  of  recupera¬ 
tion  and  readjustment  each  province  must  enjoy  an  autonomy 
that  is  not  possible  under  the  administrative  system  of  present- 
day  France,  with  its  artificial  departmental  limits,  each  depart¬ 
ment  depending  upon  Paris  and  having  to  conform  to  the  general 
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laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  enacted  for  all  of  France.  At  the 
same  time  the  five  provinces  have  many  interests  in  common, 
owing  to  the  privileged  position  they  hope  to  have  during  the 
reconstruction  period.  They  ask,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  at  Paris  through  an 
intermediate  regional  administration  centred  at  Lille. 

4.  Special  and  Distinct  Provisions,  National  and  International, 
in  Regard  to  Commerce  and  Tariffs. — ^France,  in  her  customs 
duties,  must  favour  the  industries  of  the  North.  In  treaties  of 
commerce  and  tariff  regulations,  Allied  countries  should  waive 
restrictions  concerning  exports  and  imports  intended  for  and 
coming  from  the  North  of  France  until  the  invaded  regions  are 
on  their  feet. 

In  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  French  builders  and 
contractors  I  read  a  series  of  editorials  on  the  reconstruction  of 
Northern  France.  Not  until  the  fifth  editorial  appeared  were 
industrial  problems  of  the  North  referred  to.  This  is  natural. 
One  thinks  in  the  terms  of  one’s  own  trade.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  only  a  portion  of  the  invaded  regions  was  destroyed 
in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word.  With  the  exception  of  Eheims, 
the  nucleus  of  industrial  life  could  be  re-established  everywhere 
without  waiting  for  the  rebuilding  of  homes.  Work  is  the  mag¬ 
net  that  draws  men  to  cities.  After  one  gets  a  job  one  looks  for  a 
home.  It  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  plan  and  carry 
out  a  wholesale  programme  of  reconstruction  of  cities  and  towns 
until  means  of  livelihood  are  safeguarded  to  those  who  remained 
during  the  cataclysm  and  assured  to  those  invited  to  return. 
Whoever  has  lived  through  an  earthquake  or  fire  or  struggle 
between  armies  knows  how  tenaciously  human  beings  cling  to  the 
place  where  they  earn  their  daily  bread.  One  finds  shelter  some¬ 
how  where  one  has  work.  The  best  elements  of  a  population  do 
not  flee  before  danger  and  a  shortage  of  food.  Unemployment 
and  lack  of  opportunity  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  however,  drive 
very  quickly  from  a  community  the  workers  of  real  economic 
value.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  the  order  to  evacuate  a  town 
meet  with  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  people  whose  homes 
were  being  shelled  and  destroyed.  The  same  type  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation,  which  did  not  flee  before  the  Germans,  is  now  leaving 
cities  of  Northern  France  of  its  own  initiative.  The  French 
Government  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fatal  consequences  of 
retarding  industrial  reconstruction. 

Agricultural  reconstruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  industrial 
reconstruction.  Cereals  and  meat  can  be  sent  into  the  North. 
But  until  local  agriculture  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  potatoes,  green 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  dairy  products,  high  prices  and  the  lack 
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of  a  well-rounded  food  diet  will  affect  economic  and  health  con¬ 
ditions  in  industrial  communities.  More  than  this,  the  sugar  and 
linen  industries  are  dependent  upon  local  production  of  beets  and 
flax.  Before  the  war  Northern  France  had  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres  sown  in  flax.  Since  the  flax  of  Pomerania  and  Kussia  is 
not  likely  to  come  into  the  market  again  for  several  years,  this 
raw  material  is,  an  indispensable  asset. 

In  the  strip  of  territory  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland, 
where  the  armies  faced  each  other  during  the  years  of  trench 
warfare,  much  of  the  land  is  dead.  The  problem  of  bringing  it 
to  life  again  will  take  a  long  time  to  solve.  Returning  it  to  culti¬ 
vation  cannot  be  undertaken  by  its  owners.  The  State  must 
bear  the  expense  of  clearing  it,  of  filling  in  the  trenches  and  shell- 
holes,  of  fertilisation  and  reforestisation.  There  must  be  military 
supervision  of  this  work,  for  unexploded  shells  and  hand-grenades 
are  likely  to  be  turned  up  in  any  field  through  which  or  near 
which  the  trenches  ran.  The  strain  was  severe,  also,  upon  the 
forests  and  farms  throughout  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Fields  were  ploughed  constantly,  sowed  without  manure, 
and  used  for  intensive  production  of  the  same  crops.  They  are 
exhausted,  and  need  to  lie  fallow  for  a  while.  Since  fertilisation 
out  of  proportion  to  the  gain  from  the  yield  is  required  for  at 
least  five  years,  the  Government  will  have  to  provide  the  farmers 
with  fertilisers.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  location  and 
extent  of  forests  in  France.  The  situation  and  proportion  of 
wooded  lands  could  not  be  allowed  to  change  without  affecting 
water  supply  and  climate.  Nothing  is  more  imperative  than  the 
reconstruction  of  forests  under  State  guidance. 

The  pillage  by  the  Huns  of  farms  was  scarcely  less  thorough 
than  that  of  factories.  The  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  to  raff, 
has  become  obsolete.  We  need  to  revive  it.  For  I  cannot  think 
of  another  word  to  express  the  clean  sweep  the  invaders  made  of 
agricultural  machinery,  farm  implements,  copper  kitchen  utensils, 
bedding,  horses,  live  stock,  poultry,  and  seed.  In  the  first 
renewal  of  the  Armistice  Marshal  Foch  added  the  delivery  of 
agricultural  machinery  to  the  delivery  of  locomotives  and  rolling- 
stock  provided  for  in  the  original  Armistice.  I  suppose  he  did 
not  go  farther  in  demanding  the  return  of  stolen  property  only 
because  what  the  Germans  took  from  the  farmers  of  the  North 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  delegates  on  the  Armistice  Commission 
at  Spa,  as  well  as  the  peace  delegates  at  Paris,  have  been  warned 
not  to  try  to  exact  the  pound  of  flesh.  But  is  the  criticism  that 
France  wants  to  take  advantage  of  Germany’s  helplessness  justi¬ 
fied?  If  France  does  not  secure  restitution  from  Germany,  she 
will  have  to  devise  some  measures — and  without  delay — to  furnish 
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those  who  were  robbed  with  means  of  subsistence  and  production. 
The  estimate  of  a  competent  authority  that  the  failure  to  plough 
land  in  February  and  March,  1919,  will  result  in  the  loss  of  two 
billions  of  francs  throws  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  French 
delegates.  « 

A  year  before  the  end  of  the  war  contractors  and  builders  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorandum  to  the  Government  suggesting  reconstruc¬ 
tion  measures  that  should  be  decided  upon  in  advance.  They 
pointed  out  that  as  soon  as  the  Armistice  was  signed  skilled 
workers  in  building  trades  and  their  employers  should  be  released 
from  military  service ;  factories  working  for  war  material  should 
be  ready  to  devote  their  energies  to  replacing  what  was  destroyed; 
and  the  privilege  of  priority  in  transport,  given  to  war  material 
during  hostilities,  should  automatically  be  accorded  to  reconstruc¬ 
tion  material.  The  category  of  “  skilled  workers  in  building  trades 
and  their  employers”  should  include  all  workers  in  wood,  stone, 
and  cement.  Cannon  and  shell  factories  should  be  ready  to  turn 
out  rolling-stock  and  auto-trucks,  iron  girders,  bridges,  and 
machinery  for  the  factories  in  the  North.  Adequate  production 
of  agricultural  machinery  could  be  assured  only  by  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  uniform  types  in  series.  The  State  must  have  ready  a 
plan  to  recruit  an  army  of  builders  and  carpenters  and  masons, 
and  to  house  and  feed  reconstruction  workers.  But,  in  spite  of 
numerous  bureaus  and  commissions,  nothing  was  done  along  these 
lines.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  found  the  Government  unpre¬ 
pared  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  rebuilding  in  the  devastated 
areas.  The  Government  is  being  bitterly  criticised  now  for  lack 
of  foresight  and  for  the  slow  progress  made  since  the  Armistice. 
One  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  was  still  nip  and  tuck  for 
France  during  the  last  year  of  the  w’ar — perhaps  more  so  than  in 
the  earlier  years.  Victory  was  a  miracle  in  itself.  Was  it  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  another  miracle — the  change  overnight  to  recon¬ 
struction  with  unimpaired  energy  and  ability? 

An  experimental  stage  in  reconstruction  has  been  inevitable. 
However  pressing  the  needs,  actual  progress  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  during  the  first  winter  of  liberation.  Divergence 
of  opinion  was  bound  to  arise  and  Governmental  machinery  to 
break  down.  After  catastrophes,  the  indifference  and  apathy  of 
those  who  have  not  suffered,  and  the  desire  of  ghouls  of  all 
classes  of  society  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
always  come  to  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  are  clearer  than  they  were  a  priori.  Wrong 
methods  and  impracticable  schemes,  which  threatened  to  waste 
time  and  money  and  divert  energy,  are  discredited.  What  the 
French  did  not  know  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  they  know 
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now.  They  are  ready  to  do  their  own  part  in  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  their  brothers  of  the  North  and  in  nursing  them 
through  the  period  of  convalescence  back  to  health.  They  are 
ready  to  accept  and  direct  the  loving  aid  offered  by  friends  of 
France  in  other  countries.  On  March  8th,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
1  Union  des  Grandes  Associations  Franqaises,  M.  Deschanel,  of  the 
j  French  Academy,  who  is  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
said:  “The  inhabitants  of  our  invaded  departments  wonder 
I  whether  the  rest  of  France  and  foreigners  realise  what  has  really 

!  taken  place.”  The  challenge  in  these  words  was  answ'ered.  By  a 

unanimous  vote  the  representatives  of  the  national  organisations 
declared  the  resixinsibility  of  the  rest  of  France  in  the  matter  of 
j  reconstruction  and  the  solidarity  of  the  rest  of  France  with  the 
Northern  provinces. 

Here  are  the  truths  which  French  public  opinion  has  come  to 
accept  in  regard  to  reconstruction. 

The  provinces  devastated  by  the  Germans  have  the  right  to 
look  to  France  and  not  to  Germany  for  financing  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  reparation  for  her  crimes  Germany  owes  to  France 
as  a  whole.  It  is  the  business  of  the  French  Government  to 
collect  damages  from  Germany.  But  the  restoration  of  Northern 
*  France  should  not  depend  upon  w^hen  and  how  much  indemnity 
I  is  paid.  As  France  did  not  succeed  in  defending  the  integrity 
of  her  territory,  every  Frenchman  must  recognise  the  debt  of 
;  honour  he  owes  personally  to  the  invaded  regions,  and  assent  to 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  finance  reconstruction.  The  considera- 
i  tion  of  interest  enters  into  the  question  also.  Upon  the  rapid 
rehabilitation  of  the  North  depends  the  recuperation — political, 
economic,  social — of  France. 

Political  organisms  are  the  result  of  the  gradual  union  of  groups 
;  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.  No  State  can  reverse  the  process 
of  evolution.  Without  the  aid  of  the  State,  destroyed  or  dispersed 
I  units  would  not  be  able  to  reconstitute  themselves.  But  this  aid 
must  be  complementary.  The  bases  of  reconstruction  are  the 
i  commune  and  the  corporation,  not  the  State.  The  initiative  in 
reforming  communal  centres  and  industrial  groups  must  have  its 
source  in  the  centres  and  groups.  In  order  to  make  this  possible, 
the  Central  Government  must  not  interfere  with  local  autonomy. 
For  months  after  the  liberation  of  the  North  the  provinces 
remained  in  the  zone  of  the  armies,  subjected  to  military  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  result  was  complete  paralysis.  Not  until  municipal 
and  communal  authority  was  re-established  did  the  work  of 
reconstruction  begin.  The  new  plan  adopted  by  the  Government 
is  to  divide  the  Northern  departments  into  districts,  each  auto¬ 
nomous,  with  the  privilege  of  recruiting  its  own  workers  and  with 
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control  of  its  own  transportation.  How  and  when  and  whether 
this  or  that  town  or  village  or  this  or  that  building  in  the  town 
or  village  is  to  be  rebuilt  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  people  of 
each  community.  Is  not  this  the  only  way?  Of  the  102,000 
buildings  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  were  built  or  owned  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  99^  per  cent,  are  to  rise  from  their  ashes,  it  will  be 
by  individual,  corporative,  and  communal  effort. 

The  heart  of  the  world  has  been  touched  by  the  misery  of 
Northern  France.  Two  continents  share  the  eagerness  to  aid  in 
reconstruction.  French  cities  which  did  not  suffer  from  the 
German  invasion  have  adopted  cities  of  the  North  as  filleuls.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  in  Allied  countries,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  My  American  readers  often  write  to  me  asking  how  they 
can  help  France.  No  letter  has  touched  me  more  deeply  than 
one  from  a  father  whose  only  son  was  killed  in  the  advance  from 
the  Marne  to  the  Vesle.  He  was  ready  to  reconstruct,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  town  in  w^hich  his  son  fell.  He  named  a  place 
of  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  the  rebuilding  of  which  I 
found  would  cost  about  two  million  dollars.  But  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  reconstruction  could  not  be  undertaken  en  bloc. 
In  co-operation  with  the  communal  authorities,  the  American 
father  might  rebuild  the  mairie,  the  school,  the  fountains,  the 
lavoir,  or  the  churcli.  Homes  and  shops  and  local  industries— 
these  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  community,  w’hich  may  be 
entirely  changed.  Only  the  people  of  each  community  can  do 
their  rebuilding — and  in  their  own  way. 

Ossa  ista  resurgent?  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  must  say  with  the 
priest,  Domine,  tu  scis.  For  the  answer  depends  upon  an 
unknown  factor,  the  will  of  the  people  concerned.  The  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  cathedral  at  Soissons,  however,  is  significant.  Our 
part  in  the  reconstimction  of  Northern  France  is  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices,  as  Governments  and  individuals,  to  show 
our  solidarity  with  those  wdio  have  suffered  for  us.  We  can 
make  possible  reconstruction.  We  can  smooth  the  path  for  and 
strengthen  those  wrho  are  called  upon  to  perform  one  of  the  most 
formidable  tasks  of  history.  At  the  least,  we  can  refrain  from 
discouraging  them  by  indifference  and  inclination  to  profit  by 
their  misfortunes.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Northern  France  depends  upon  the  people  of  Northern 
France. 


Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 


THE  POLICY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SUICIDE. 


The  British  industrial  position  is  becoming  exceedingly  serious 
and  disquieting  owing  to  what  is  loosely  called  the  “unrest”  of 
labour.  This  unrest  is  unprecedented  both  in  extent  and  in 
character.  It  has  two  very  different  aspects,  an  economic  and  a 
political  one.  On  the  economic  side  the  workers  have  demanded, 
and  are  demanding,  simultaneously  vastly  increased  wages  and  a 
great  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  apparently  there  is  no 
limit  to  their  claims,  for  every  concession,  however  far-reaching, 
is  treated  by  them  as  merely  a  stepping-stone  towards  further  and 
greater  ones.  On  the  political  side,  the  workers  have  demanded 
the  abolition  of  private  enterprise,  the  confiscation  of  private 
wealth,  the  nationalisation  of  the  most  important  industries,  and 
they  have  more  than  once  threatened  that  they  would  bring  the 
national  industries  and  the  national  life  to  a  standstill  unless  the 
Government  carried  out  at  their  dictation  and  without  delay 
certain  legislative  or  administrative  measures.  The  intervention 
of  labour  in  purely  political  matters  is  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent  and  its  attitude  more  and  more  dictatorial.  Some  time 
ago  a  member  of  an  important  Trade  Union  said  to  me  :  “The 
State?  Bah!  We  are  the  State.”  It  has  become  the  custom 
among  the  workers  to  address  at  every  opportunity  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Government  demanding  its  unconditional  surrender. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  periods  of  acute  and  widespread 
labour  unrest.  However,  the  present  campaign  of  labour  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  character  because  its  spokesmen  frankly  state  that 
no  rise  in  wages  and  no  reduction  in  working  hours  will  satisfy 
them,  that  their  principal  aims  are  not  economic  but  political. 
For  instance,  in  a  Memorandum  on  the  Causes  and  Remedies  for 
Labour  Unrest,  signed  on  behalf  of  Labour  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  Henderson  and  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  and  presented  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference — the  text  is  given  in  the  Times 
of  March  27th,  1919 — we  read  : — 

“  The  fundamental  causes  of  Labour  unrest  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
growing  determination  of  Labour  to  challenge  the  whole  existing  structure 
of  capitalist  industry,  than  in  any  of  the  more  special  and  smaller  grievances 
which  come  to  the  surface  at  any  particular  time. 

"  These  root  causes  are  twofold — the  breakdown  of  the  existing  capitalist 
system  of  industrial  organisation,  in  the  sense  that  the  mass  of  the  working- 
class  is  now  firmly  convinced  that  production  for  private  profit  is  not  an 
equitable  basis  on  which  to  build,  and  that  a  vast  extension  of  public 
ownership  and  democratic  control  of  industry  is  urgently  necessary.  .  .  . 
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“  The  second  primary  cause  is  closely  linked  with  the  first.  It  is  that 
the  workers  can  see  no  indication  that  either  the  Government  or  the 
employers  have  realised  the  necessity  for  any  fundamental  change,  or  that 
they  are  prepared  even  to  make  a  beginning  of  industrial  reorganisation  on 
more  democratic  principles.  ... 

“It  is  essential  to  question  the  whole  basis  on  which  our  industry  has 
been  conducted  in  the  past,  and  to  endeavour  to  find,  in  substitution  for 
the  motive  of  private  gain,  some  other  motive  which  will  serve  better  as 
the  foundation  of  a  democratic  system.  This  motive  can  be  no  other 
than  the  motive  of  public  service.  .  .  .  This  caimot  be  done  so  long  as 
industry  continues  to  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  public  ownership  and  democratic  control  of  industry  is  there¬ 
fore  the  first  necessary  condition  of  the  removal  of  industrial  unrest.” 

A  series  of  general  suggestions  for  removing  these  causes  of 
discontent  is  given  in  the  Memorandum.  Among  them  are  the 
following  : — 

“  A  substantial  beginning  of  the  institution  of  public  ownership  of  the 
vital  industries  and  services.  Mines,  railways,  docks,  shipping,  etc.,  should 
be  at  once  nationalised.  Key  industries  and  services  should  at  once  be 
publicly  owned.  There  should  be  a  great  extension  of  municipal  ownership 
and  co-operative  control  of  local  services.  .  .  . 

“  A  graduated  levy  on  capital,  with  an  exemption  for  property  up  to 

£1,000.” 

This  authoritative  declaration  of  faith,  which  is  representative 
of  many  similar  statements,  shows  that  the  present  unrest  of 
labour  cannot  be  cured  by  the  usual  expedient  of  readjusting 
wages  and  working  hours. 

In  view  of  the  uncompromising  temper  and  the  reckless 
demands  of  labour,  many  believe  that  nothing  but  a  sharp  and 
decisive  struggle  between  capital  and  labour  can  re-establish  work¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  industrial  world.  Force  is  not  always  a 
remedy.  Methods  of  violence  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  A 
labour  war  may  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  a  foreign  war.  Hence 
it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  the  present  labour  unrest,  not 
as  a  revolt  against  society  and  against  the  State,  but  as  a  disease, 
or  as  a  symptom  of  a  disease.  Let  us  carefully  examine  the  aims 
and  claims  of  the  workers  so  that  we  may  know  which  of  labour’s 
aspirations  are  justified  and  which  are  not  justified,  and  let  ns 
take  particular  note  of  the  authoritative  views  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  business  men  and  economists  who  have  shown 
themselves  the  sincere  friends  of  labour.  Europe  may  learn 
much  from  America.  Let  us  therefore  give*  special  attention  to 
the  lessons  which  we  may  learn  from  the  Great  Eepublic. 

The  mind  of  the  labour  world,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad, 
has  for  decades  been  filled  to  saturation  by  the  anti-capitalist 
doctrines  of  that  prince  of  agitators,  Karl  Marx.  The  important 
Memorandum  signed  on  behalf  of  organised  labour  by  Messrs. 
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Henderson  and  Cole  is  purely  Marxian  in  aim  and  spirit.  It 
places  in  the  foreground  the  demand  “to  challenge,”  which  means 
to  abolish,  “the  whole  existing  structure  of  capitalist  industry” 
and  to  tax  private  capital  out  of  existence  by  “a  graduated  levy.” 

Capitalism  is  an  Evil. 

Those  labour  leaders  and  workers  whose  judgment  has  been 
clouded  and  w^arped  by  Socialistic  teachings  complain  about  the 
constant  and  rapid  growth  of  capital,  about  its  aggregation  and 
concentration,  and  about  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  rich,  as  if 
wealth  in  itself  were  an  evil. 

Modern  industry  requires  the  investment  of  gigantic  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  amounts  of  capital  to  provide  the  complicated, 
powerful,  and  very  costly  machinery  by  the  use  of  which 
modern  men  make  a  living.  Moreover,  as  a  large  factory  can  work 
far  more  efficiently,  produce  more  cheaply,  and  pay  higher  wages 
than  a  number  of  small  ones,  an  irresistible  tendency  has  arisen 
towards  the  aggregation  and  concentration  of  capital.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  beneficial  to  the  workers  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  can  be  stopped  only  by  stopping  industry.  One  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  of  modern  time  is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
He  has  been  equally  eminent  as  a  captain  of  industry  and  as  a 
philanthropist.  He  is  a  democrat  of  the  democrats.  He  rose 
from  the  utmost  poverty.  His  parents  had  to  work  hard  for  mere 
bodily  subsistence.  He  himself  started  life  as  a  labourer.  Mr. 
Carnegie  can  therefore  look  at  industrial  problems  not  merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  and  of  the  philanthropist, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  worker.  Hence  his  opinions  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  both  employers  and  employed.  Mr.  Carnegie 
wrote  in  his  Gospel  of  Wealth  (Mr.  Gladstone  provided  the  title 
of  that  book)  : — 

"  We  conclude  that  this  overpowering,  irresistible  tendency  towards 
aggregation  of  capital  and  increase  of  size  in  every  branch  of  product  cannot 
bo  arrested  or  even  greatly  impeded,  and  that,  instead  of  attempting  to 
restrict  either,  we  should  hail  every  increase  as  something  gained,  not  for 
the  few  rich,  but  for  the  millions  of  poor,  seeing  that  the  law  is  salutary, 
working  for  good,  and  not  for  evil.  Every  enlargement  is  an  improvement, 
step  by  step,  upon  what  has  preceded.  It  makes  for  higher  civilisation,  for 
the  enrichment  of  human  life,  not  for  one,  but  for  all  classes  of  men.  It 
tends  to  bring  to  the  labourer’s  cottage  the  luxuries  hitherto  enjoyed  only 
by  the  rich,  to  remove  from  the  most  squalid  homes  much  of  their  squalor, 
and  to  foster  the  growth  of  human  happiness  relatively  more  in  the  work¬ 
man’s  home  than  in  the  millionaire’s  palace.  It  tends  to  make  the  poor 
richer  in  the  possession  of  better  things,  and  greatly  lessens  the  wide  and 
deplorable  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  iSuperficaal  politicians  may, 
for  a  time,  deceive  the  uninformed,  but  more  and  more  will  all  this  be 
clearly  seen  by  those  who  are  now  led  to  regard  aggregations  as  injurious.” 
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The  modern  world,  in  which  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  masses  depend  upon  an  enormous  and  most  costly  mechanical 
outfit,  requires  the  free  use  of  a  vast  amount  of  liquid  wealth, 
of  capital.  Now  capital  itself,  however  great,  is  of  little  use 
unless  it  is  judiciously  employed  by  far-sighted,  practical  men, 
for  it  is  far  easier  to  waste  money  on  worthless  objects  than  to 
use  it  wisely.  Nowhere  is '  the  reckless  waste  of  money  more 
noticeable  than  among  the  Government  officials  to  whom  the 
Socialists  would  entrust  the  direction  of  the  national  industries. 
But  then,  of  course,  they  are  not  spending  their  own  money,  but 
that  of  the  taxpayer.  The  judicious  handling  of  large  amounts  of 
capital  is  a  business.  It  requires  certain  high  qualifications  which 
are  possessed  only  by  a  few  specialists.  Men  who  possess  these 
special  qualifications  are  called  capitalists.  The  welfare  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  nations  depends  not  only  on  the  possession  of  able 
engineers,  inventors,  chemists,  workers,  etc.,  but  also,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  on  the  possession  of  able  capitalists  who  act  as  organisers 
in  the  industrial  commonwealth. 

The  modern  capitalist  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a  “drone,”  as  the 
Socialists  tell  us,  not  a  man  who  leads  an  aimless  life  of  vulgar 
self-indulgence,  but  he  is,  in  the  first  place,  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
clusively,  a  worker  and  an  organiser,  a  creator  of  wealth  and  of 
industry  and  of  general  prosperity.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  told  us  in 
his  Empire  of  Business : — 

•’  The  modern  millionaire  is  generally  a  man  of  very  simple  tastes,  and 
even  miserly  habits.  He  spends  little  upon  himself,  and  is  the  toiling  bee 
laying  up  the  honey  in  the  industrial  hive,  which  all  the  inmates  of  that 
hive,  the  community  in  general,  will  certainly  enjoy.  .  .  .  The  millionaire 
who  toils  on  is  the  cheapest  article  which  the  community  secures  at  the 
price  it  pays  for  him,  namely,  his  shelter,  clothing  and  food.” 

Mr.  Carnegie  shrewdly  added  : — 

”  Here  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in  any  country 
are  prosperous  and  comfortable  just  in  proportion  as  there  are  millionaires." 

Capital  consists  in  wealth  usefully  and  reproductively  employed, 
and  the  capitalists  are  the  managers  of  that  great  creative  and 
fertilising  force.  Great  Britain  suffers  not  from  a  superabundance 
of  capital  and  capitalists,  as  so  many  deluded  labour  leaders 
allege,  but  from  an  insufficiency.  Wealth  and  income,  both 
absolute  and  per  head  of  population,  are  far  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  the  war  American 
wages  were  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  the 
identical  trades  in  Great  Britain.  As  the  cost  of  living  was  only 
slightly  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  the 
American  workers  were  infinitely  more  prosperous  than  the 
British  workers.  The  greater  prosperity  of  the  American  workers 
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was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  produced  per  head  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  as  did  the  British  workers  engaged  in  the  identical 
callings.  The  greater  output  of  the  American  workers  was  made 
possible  and  easy  by  their  employing  more  perfect  machinery 
and  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  horse-power  per  thousand 
workers  with  which  to  set  it  in  motion.  The  Americans  have 
both  more  perfect  machinery  and  far  more  power  with  which  to 
drive  it  because  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
the  American  industries  than  in  the  British  industries.  An 
analysis  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  British  and  American 
industries,  based  upon  the  British  and  American  Censuses  of 
Production,  yields  the  following  most  interesting,  most  important, 
and  most  valuable  results  : — 

United  Kingdom  in  1907. 

Capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industries, 

£1,400,000,000  to  £1,600,000,000,  say,  .  £1,500,000,000 

Persons  engaged  in  same  .  7,087,123 

Wage-earners  employed  ...  .  ...  ...  6,493,129 

Capital  per  person  engaged  .  £212 

Capital  per  wage-earner  ...  .  ...  ...  £246 

United  States  in  1909. 

Capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industries 

$18,428,270,000  =  £3,685,654,000 


Persons  engaged  in  same  ...  .  7.678,578 

Wage-earners  employed  .  ...  ...  ...  6,615,046 

Capital  per  person  employed  .  $2,415  =  £483 

Capital  per  wage-earner  ...  ...  ...  $2,786  =  £557 


!  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  capital  per  worker  is  from  two  to 
’  three  times  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  We  can,  therefore,  not  wonder  that  output  and  wages  per 
worker  also  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Census  of  Production  stated  : — 

“  The  aggregate  of  all  industrial  capital  arrived  at,  viz.,  £1,400,000,000 
to  £1,600,000,000  includes  both  the  value  of  land,  buildings  and  plant, 
and  the  value  of  the  working  capital  used  in  the  various  enterprises.” 

The  startling  difference  between  the  British  and  American 
capital  employed  per  worker  in  industry  is  therefore  not  due  to 
a  great  under-statement  on  the  part  of  the  British  census-taker. 
The  British  industries  suffer  not  from  a  plethora  of  capital,  but 
from  its  insufficiency,  from  financial  anaemia.  Yet  there  are 
labour  leaders  who  advocate  the  diminution,  and  even  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  capital  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 

The  steady  growth  of  population,  the  constant  increase  in  the 
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requirements  of  an  increasing  number  of  people  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  wants  felt  by  men  who  live  in  a  period 
of  advancing  civilisation,  require  a  constant  and  rapid  increase 
in  the  income  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
That  rapid  increase  in  income  can  be  secured  by  a  correspondingly 
rapid  increase  in  production,  which  in  turn  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  a  rapid  increase  in  capital  invested  in  factories,  ware¬ 
houses,  machinery,  railways,  shipping,  etc.  The  very  full  and 
trustworthy  American  statistics — unfortunately,  no  corresponding 
statistics  exist  for  Great  Britain — enable  us  to  gauge  the  yearly 
capital  requirements  of  industries.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
American  industries  amounted,  at  the  Census  of  Production  of 
1909,  to  $18,428,270,000,  or  to  £3,685,654,000.  It  amounted,  at 
the  Census  of  Production  of  1914,  to  $22  ,790,979,937,  or  to 
£4,558,135,587.  It  follows  that  during  the  five  years  from  1909 
to  1914  the  capital  invested  in  the  American  industries  was 
increased  by  the  gigantic  sum  of  £872,481,587.  That  huge  sum 
of  money  required  by  the  American  manufacturing  industries  had 
to  be  found  by  the  capitalists,  and  it  came,  of  course,  out  of 
profits.  However,  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  which 
was  actually  added  to  the  value  of  the  American  industrial  outfit 
in  the  form  of  new  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  at  least  as  large 
a  sum  was  added  to  it  in  the  form  of  renewals  and  repairs,  while 
an  additional  huge  amount  was  spent  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  machinery  which  proved  unprofitable,  became  disused,  and 
was  therefore  excluded  from  the  census  figures.  Capitalists’ 
profits  have  evidently  their  uses. 

The  most  eminent  American  economists  share  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
opinion  that  the  great  capitalists,  far  from  being  the  enemies  of  • 
society,  are  indispensable  in  modem  business,  that  what  the 
Socialists  sneeringly  call  “capitalism  ”  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  bless¬ 
ing.  For  instance.  Professor  Hadley,  the  President  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Yale  University,  wrote  in  his  excellent  book.  Economics 

“  To  the  mediaeval  economist  the  business  man  was  a  licensed  robber; 
to  the  modern  economist  he  is  a  public  benefactor.  .  .  .  To-day  we  believe 
that  money  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  doing  the  public  a  service.  If  s 
man’s  goods  command  a  high  price,  we  assume  that  he  has  met  an  actual 
need.  If  this  price  furnishes  him  a  large  margin  of  profit,  we  believe 
that  he  has  so  organised  the  labour  under  his  control  as  to  diminish  not 
only  his  omi  expenses,  but  the  actual  labour  cost  of  producing  the  goods. 
So  confident  are  we  of  the  substantial  identity  of  interest  between  the 
business  man  and  the  community  as  a  whole,  that  we  give  our  capitalists 
the  freest  chance  to  direct  the  productive  forces  of  society  to  their  own 
individual  profit.  Even  the  mistakes  of  private  enterprise  may  prove  a 
means  of  progress  to  society,  since  they  show  at  comparatively  small  cost 
what  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

“  The  fact  that  the  present  organisation  of  capital  is  the  result  of  historical 
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development,  and  that  the  present  forms  have  survived  where  others  failed, 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  vitality.  .  .  .  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  various  rights  of  the  capitalist  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a 
civilised  society  which  maintains  them,  it  seems  equally  true  that  the 
existence  of  a  civilised  society  in  the  stress  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  different  members  of  the  human  race  depends,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  upon  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  capitalist.” 

A  man  becomes  a  great  capitalist  because  he  meets  a  great 
public  want  and  renders  a  great  public  service,  and  frequently  he 
has  to  fight  the  most  determined  opposition  of  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  benefit.  Hostile  crowds  smashed  the  textile  machinery 
and  tried  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  railways.  Eailway  surveys 
had  often  to  be  made  at  night.  A  democratic  Government  would 
probably  have  refused  to  undertake  so  unpopular  a  measure  as  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  spinning  and  weaving  and  of  railw’ay 
building.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  describe  the  great  capitalist  as  an 
exploiter  and  a  curse  to  society. 

Private  investors  also  who  do  not  manage  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  are  not  merely  drones.  The  capital  of  the 
investors  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  their  own  labour  and  thrift, 
or  of  the  labour  and  thrift  of  their  forbears,  and  they  provide  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  which  are  employed  by  managing 
capitalists,  financiers,  etc.,  for  the  development  of  commerce  and 
of  industry. 

Labour  Creates  All  Wealth. 

Those  who  wish  to  stir  up  strife  tell  the  workers  that  labour 
creates  all  wealth,  that  therefore  the  workers  are  rightfully 
entitled  to  the  millions  which,  under  the  capitalist  system,  go  to 
the  manufacturers  and  to  the  shareholders. 

Wealth  is  created  by  the  co-operation  of  various  factors,  namely, 
capital,  labour,  technical  ability,  and  the  community.  Labour 
is  one  of  the  factors  and  it  is  of  course  indispensable.  However, 
directing  and  organising  ability  is  equally  indispensable,  for 
labour  left  to  itself  produces  only  little.  If  a  large  factory  ex¬ 
periences  misfortune,  what  happens?  A  new  manager  is 
appointed.  He  may  change  the  organisation  and  the  machinery, 
but  he  will  keep  on  the  w'orkers.  If  he  is  capable,  he  will  make 
the  factory  exceedingly  prosperous.  The  same  workers  who  were 
working  with  a  loss  and  who  w-ere  threatened  wdth  dismissal  are 
producing  prosperity.  The  success  of  industries,  as  of  armies, 
depends  principally  on  the  leaders.  A  good  general  makes  a  good 
army,  and  he  is  worth  as  much  as  an  army,  although  the  soldiers 
do  the  fighting.  The  assertion  that  labour  creates  all  wealth  is 
obviously  untrue. 
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The  Poverty  of  the  Workers. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Marxian  Socialism,  there  is 
under  the  capitalist  regime  a  “law  of  increasing  misery,”  according 
to  which  the  rich  grow  constantly  richer  and  the  poor  constantly 
poorer.  Its  absurdity  is  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  wealth  is  unequally  distributed ;  but  so  are  health, 
strength,  good  looks  and  talent.  An  eminent  New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  Mr.  Eugenius  H.  Outerbridge,  stated  wdth  American 
brevity,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  December 
13th,  1918 

“  The  spirit  of  unrest  has  been  said  to  largely  spring,  not  alone  from 
unequal  conditions  of  life,  but  from  what  has  been  called  '  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.’ 

“  Undoubtedly  what  has  been  meant  is  the  unequal  acquisition  of  wealth; 
but  there  will  always  be  unequal  acquisition  of  wealth  as  long  as  there  is 
unequal  distribution  of  brains,  industry  and  thrift,  and  those  are  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  which  no  statutory  laws  can  create  or  control,  but 
the  beneficent  exercise  of  which  unwise  law  can  greatly  restrict  and 
discourage.” 


The  Taxation  of  Wealth. 

Guided  by  their  hatred  of  capital  and  of  the  capitalists,  many 
labour  leaders  advocate  the  most  drastic  taxation  of  wealth.  Some 
wish  to  tax  the  wealthy  out  of  existence  by  a  heavy  income  tax 
and  by  very  high  death  duties.  Others,  who  find  this  process  of 
abolishing  the  capitalists  too  slow'  and  too  mild,  demand  that  the 
State  should  seize  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  by  what  is  called 
“a  levy  on  capital,”  a  measure  which  is  recommended  in  the 
Memorandum  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

A  high  income  tax  and  high  death  duties  are  immensely  popular 
among  the  w'orkers.  The  enormously  increased  imposts  which 
w'ere  laid  upon  the  rich  in  the  course  of  the  War  were  greeted 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  the  workers  because  they 
imagined  that  they  would  rapidly  reduce  the  wealth  and  income 
of  the  capitalists.  To  their  amazement  the  enormous  income  tax, 
super-tax,  excess  profits  tax,  etc.,  led  not  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  w’ealthy,  for  their  capital  and  their  income  grew  more 
quickly  than  ever  before.  Many  workers  have  therefore  come  to 
believe  that  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  capitalists  are  far  greater 
than  was  ever  suspected. 

A  little  thought  should  make  it  clear  to  all  that  taxes  on  the 
capital  and  income  of  the  wealthy  are  apt  to  lead  not  to  a 
shrinkage  of  their  wealth,  but  to  an  increase  in  wealth  similar  to 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  imposed.  The  wealth  of  the  capitalists 
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is  invested  chiefly  in  productive  undertakings,  such  as  factories 
and  railways.  Their  wealth  and  income  serve  partly  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  personal  needs,  but  chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  industries.  Let  us  assume  that  a  manufacturer 
makes  a  profit  of  £100, 000  per  year  from  his  factory,  that  he  pays 
j£10,000  in  taxes,  spends  £5,000  on  himself  and  his  family,  and 
employs  the  remaining  £85,000  for  repairs,  renewals  and  exten¬ 
sions  of  his  factory,  which  give  work  and  wages  to  a  large  number 
of  workers.  If  the  State  increases  the  taxes  of  that  manufacturer 
by  £50,000,  he  wdll  be  compelled  to  increase  the  selling  price  of 
his  goods  by  a  similar  amount  and  will  pay  his  taxes  out  of  his 
increased  profits,  for  otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his 
factory  in  good  going  order.  If  thereupon  his  faxes  are  increased 
by  another  £50,000,  he  will  proceed  to  increase  the  selling-price 
of  his  wares  once  more  by  a  similar  amount,  for,  otherwise,  he 
will  become  bankrupt  and  have  to  close  his  factory.  Similar  con¬ 
siderations  apply  in  the  main  to  death  duties,  which,  though  paid 
by  the  rich,  are  treated  as  a  business  expenditure  which  has  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  price  of  the  goods  produced,  or  in  the  house 
rent,  or  in  the  rate  of  interest  charged.  It  follows  that  the 
income  tax  and  the  taxes  on  capital,  such  as  death  duties,  are, 
as  long  as  possible,  paid  chiefly  by  labour  without  diminishing 
capital.  It  w'ould  be  very  dangerous  indeed  for  the  workers  if  the 
high  taxes  imposed  u^wn  the  rich  should  lead  to  the  shrinkage 
of  the  national  capital,  of  which  the  rich  are  merely  the  managing 
trustees. 

An  industrial  State  absolutely  requires  vast  and  constantly 
growing  sums  of  capital  invested  in  productive  undertakings. 
Hence  heavy  imposts  placed  upon  capital  are  likely  to  lead  not 
to  its  diminution,  but  merely  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  goods, 
to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  By  insisting  that  enormous  taxes 
should  be  laid  upon  the  rich  manufacturers,  merchants,  etc.,  the 
workers  frequently  hurt  but  little  the  capitalists  whose  money  is 
invested  in  commerce  and  industry,  but  hurt  themselves  very 
much  by  raising  the  prices  of  all  goods,  house  rents,  etc.,  against 
themselves. 

The  capitalists  are  not  merely  the  managers  of  the  national 
industries,  but  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  unofiBcial  tax- 
collectors  to  the  Government.  They  convert  the  heavy  direct 
taxes  which  are  laid  upon  them,  and  which  they  cannot  pay 
except  at  the  cost  of  ruinously  reducing  the  capital  required  for 
industry  and  commerce,  into  indirect  taxes,  and  these  are  paid  by 
the  people  in  general  in  the  price  of  the  goods  they  buy.  The 
workers  should  learn  that  by  taxing  the  rich  they  are  taxing  them¬ 
selves,  that  a  high  income  tax,  high  death  duties,  and  a  “levy  on 
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capital  ”  come  out  of  their  own  pockets,  that  they  are  quite  as 
much  interested  in  strict  economy  in  national  and  local  affairs 
as  the  richest  income  tax  payers. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  prices  cannot  be  raised 
by  the  taxation  of  the  rich.  When  that  limit  has  been  passed 
national  decay  and  ruin  begin.  When,  owing  to  over-great  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  price  of  British  goods  has  been  raised  so  much  that  their 
sale  abroad  falls  off,  then  the  country  can  no  longer  pay  for  the 
food  and  raw  materials  wdiich  must  be  imported.  Then  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  come  to  a  standstill.  Food  becomes  scarce 
and  unemployment  and  suffering  become  universal.  Bankrupt 
factories  are  almost  valueless.  Unduly  high  taxes  may  result  not 
merely  in  reducing  the  private  wealth  of  the  few — a  matter  which 
is  comparatively  unimportant — but  in  destroying  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  A  modern  industrial  State  requires  vast  amounts  of 
capital  handled  by  able  capitalists.  The  diminution  of  that 
capital  or  the  elimination  of  the  men  who  handle  it  brings  suffer¬ 
ing  to  all.  That  has  been  shown  by  the  example  of  Russia. 
Imbued  by  the  Marxian  ideas,  the  Bolsheviks  destroyed  the 
Russian  capitalists  and  in  doing  so  destroyed  capital  as  well. 
Thus  they  brought  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  to  a 
standstill  and  reduced  the  people  to  starvation.  It  is  obvious  that 
capital  is  indestructible  except  at  the  cost  of  general  ruin. 


The  Limitation  of  Output. 

The  workers  naturally  desire  to  have  good  wages,  easy  hours 
of  labour  and  pleasant  work,  to  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
prices,  and  to  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  relaxation  and  amusement. 
As  far  as  tangible  objects  are  concerned,  they  wish  to  have  good 
clothes,  good  food,  good  houses,  good  furniture,  etc.  Men’s  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  an  adequacy  of 
tangible  things,  for  high  money  wages  and  easy  working  hours 
will  not  compensate  them  if  they  suffer  from  an  insufficiency  of 
food,  clothes,  etc.  Prosperity  depends  on  high  consumption,  and 
high  cc»usumption  is  possible  only  if  there  is  high  production. 

Unfortunately,  many  trade  unions  have  endeavoured  to  create 
an  artificial  prosperity  for  the  workers  by  limiting  output.  Instead 
of  creating  plenty  of  useful  and  necessary  things,  they  restrict 
their  production,  hoping  thereby  to  keep  w'ages  high.  The  brick¬ 
layers,  by  laying  only  a  few  hundred  bricks  a  day,  are  making 
houses  and  house  rent  artificially  dear.  The  transport  workers, 
by  insisting  on  very  high  wages,  raise  fares  and  prevent  men 
abandoning  the  congested  portions  of  the  towns  for  the  suburbs. 
The  coal  miners,  by  limiting  their  output,  are  making  coal  scarce 
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and  dear.  Clothes,  boots,  hats,  furniture,  etc.,  are  also  made 
scarce  and  dear  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  restricting  output.  The 
dearness  of  things  does  not  matter  very  much  as  long  as  they  are 
produced  in  plenty,  but  their  scarcity  causes  suffering  to  the 
masses  whether  w’ages  are  high  or  low. 

The  Nationalis.ation  of  Industries. 

Men  are  easily  fascinated  by  sonorous  polysyllabic  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  such  as  Socialisation  or 
Nationalisation.  In  the  eyes  of  many.  Nationalisation  is  the 
panacea  for  all  industrial  troubles.  Those  who  call  most  loudly 
for  the  nationalisation  of  mines,  railways,  etc.,  are,  as  a  rule, 
unaware  that  nationalisation  means  bureaucratic  absolutis/n. 
Hence  many  demand  with  the  same  breath  the  nationalisation  of 
the  principal  industrial  undertakings  and  the  abolition  of  all 
Government  control  over  industry,  and  condemn  officialdom  as 
loudly  as  capitalism. 

It  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance  to  the  nation  whether 
the  great  economic  undertakings,  such  as  railways,  mines,  banRs, 
etc.,  are  owned  by  the  State  or  by  individual  capitalists,  but  it 
is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  the  enterprises  whereby 
the  people  live  are  well  managed,  for  we  live  in  a  competitive 
world.  To  many  the  State  is  a  vague,  omnipotent  force.  In 
reality  it  consists,  on  the  administration  side,  of  a  number  of  more 
or  less  narrow-minded  officials  who  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
realities  of  life,  for  confinement  in  a  Government  office  cramps 
men’s  views. 

The  War  has  glaringly  displayed  the  inefficiency  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  machine.  In  all  the  combatant  countries  the  bureaucrats 
had  to  be  replaced  by  able  business  men.  The  credit  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  has  been  greatly  diminished. 

Those  w'ho  advocate  the  nationalisation  of  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  often  use  Germany  as  a  model.  Indeed,  of  all  the  nations 
which  have  tried  the  experiment  of  nationalisation,  Germany 
alone  has  been  successful.  Her  example  is  the  exception  which 
confirms  the  rule  that  Government  officials  are  unfit  for  managing 
industrial  enterprises.  The  relative  success  of  Imperial  Germany 
in  the  field  of  State-managed  enterprise  was  due  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  nation  and  its  Government.  The  bureaucratic 
career  w'as  practically  the  only  way  to  power.  All  the  great  states¬ 
men  of  Prusso-Germany,  from  Stein  and  Hardenberg  to  Bismarck, 
Biilow  and  Bethmann-Hollw'og,  came  from  the  ranks  of  bureau¬ 
cracy.  While  the  ablest  men  in  bureaucratic  autocracies  join  the 
Civil  Service,  the  ablest  men  in  free  democracies  usually  go  into 
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politics,  business,  or  the  law,  leaving  the  bureaucratic  career  to 
the  least  gifted.  Besides,  Germany’s  comparative  success  in 
nationalisation  was  due  to  the  submissiveness  of  a  well-drilled 
people  which  patiently  tolerated  the  bureaucratic  absolutism  of 
its  rulers. 

Bismarck,  who  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  bureaucracy,  expressed 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  narrow’-mindedness,  sleepiness, 
stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  clumsy  interference  of  the  all-powerful 
bureaucrats.  He  wrpte  to  his  father  on  September  29th,  1838 

“  I  have  often  seen  how  well-paid  officials  waste  time  and  labour  in  such 
a  way  that  one  might  think  that  the  nation  existed  for  their  benefit,  not 
they  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  The  supreme  authorities  try  to  combat 
the  evil,  but  they  fail  because  they  cannot  overcome  the  spirit  of  our 
administration.’’ 

On  April  19th,  1871,  he  stated  in  the  Eeichstag  : — 

“If  I  look  into  the  future  I  am  filled  with  dismay  and  fear  lest  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  should  be  destroyed  by  the  boa  constrictor  of  the 
bureaucracy.” 

On  December  12th,  1891,  he  said  to  a  deputation  of  business 
men  : — 

“  Who  are  the  people  who  have  made  all  these  wretched  changes  and 
regulations?  High  permanent  officials,  men  who  are  merely  consumers, 
men  who  neither  sow  nor  reap,  men  who  do  not  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
Wherever  we  look  we  suffer  from  the  disease  of  bureaucracy.” 

Dozens  of  similar  expressions  might  easily  be  given.  For 
executive  and  administrative  duties  which  require  initiative  and 
common  sense,  Bismarck  preferred  business  men  to  Government 
officials,  as  he  frequently  stated. 

The  most  successful  Government  undertakings  in  Germany 
w’ere  the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  telephone  system. 
They  were  ably  managed,  but  they  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  private  railways,  telegraphs 
and  telephones  are  by  far  the  most  highly  developed  and  the  most 
efficient  in  the  w'orld. 

The  bureaucratic  control  of  industry  has  everywhere  been  a 
failure.  A  number  of  Governments  have  secured  for  themselves 
a  monopoly  in  manufacturing  and  selling  tobacco  and  matches, 
commodities  which  are  made  largely  by  unskilled  labour.  The 
business  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  Yet  all  those  who  have 
travelled  in  France  and  in  Italy,  where  the  Government  manu¬ 
factures  tobacco  and  matches,  have  found  both  absolutely 
atrocious.  A  French  paper,  the  Atlas,  wrote  in  April,  1914,  with 
regard  to  the  French  tobacco  monopoly  : — 

"  The  smoker  is  obliged  to  accept  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  purse  open 
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everything  the  State  sells  him.  If  the  quality  is  always  the  same,  that  is 
to  say  inferior,  prices  are  always  on  the  increase.” 

The  French  paper,  Excelsior,  of  June  3rd,  1914,  said  : — 

“  Smokers  who  have  complained  of  finding  in  their  packets  of  superior 
cut  tobacco,  or  of  ‘  Caporal  Ordinaire,’  a  sock,  a  glove,  a  nail,  a  dead  mouse 
or  other  foreign  unsmokable  ingredients,  and  those  who  complain  of  getting 
empty  cigarette  boxes,  or  boxes  not  containing  the  quantity  stated  on  the 
outside,  may  now  be  reassured.  We  are  informed  that  at  Issy-les-Moulineux, 
where  already  some  means  of  control  of  doubtful  efficacy  have  been  tried, 
an  infallible  but  secret  procedure  has  been  adopted  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  trace  easily  defective  products.” 

Experience  has  proved  that  efficiency  and  bureaucratic  control 
do  not  go  together.  Private  undertakings  are  more  efficient  than 
those  under  bureaucratic  direction,  because  free  competition  merci¬ 
lessly  eliminates  the  incapable.  Business  men  become  prominent 
by  the  same  means  by  which  racehorses  or  boxers  come  to  the 
front — by  proved  ability.  Promotion  in  the  Civil  Service  goes 
chiefly  by  seniority.  While  private  enterprise  automatically  elimi¬ 
nates  the  unfit,  bureaucratic  management  automatically  promotes 
them. 

The  essence  of  all  business  is  progress.  The  essence  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  conservatism — the  strict  observation  of  forms  and 
precedents  and  hostility  to  progress.  The  Army  Clothing  Factory 
and  Woolwich  Arsenal  were  in  1914  distinguished  by  their 
antiquated  outfit  and  general  inefficiency. 

A  number  of  agitators  and  of  labour  leaders  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  large  masses  of  the  workers  that  they  produce  all  the 
wealth,  that  they  ought  therefore  to  possess  all  the  wealth  and  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  all  the  power  of  the  State  as 
well.  They  have  succeeded  in  persuading  large  masses  of  the 
workers  that  they  can  very  greatly  increase  their  prosperity  by 
producing  less,  by  working  fewer  hours  and  by  insisting  upon  very 
greatly  increased  wages  paid  in  respect  of  greatly  reduced  output. 
They  have  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  the  able  organisers 
of  industry — the  capitalists,  the  employers — who  have  created 
modern  industry — are  their  deadly  enemies ;  that  the  workers  can 
create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  by  abolishing  capitalism  root 
and  branch  and  by  handing  over  the  management  of  industry  to 
the  omnipotent  State,  which,  it  is  true,  can  print  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  bank  notes,  which  simple-minded  people  mistake  for 
wealth.  According  to  certain  Labour  leaders,  the  advent  of 
Socialism — which  merely  means  bureaucratic  management — will 
create  general  prosperity  and  satisfaction  among  the  workers. 
There  will  be  a  paradise  upon  earth,  in  which  perfect  harmony 
reigns  between  the  directors  of  industry  and  the  working  masses.  ‘ 
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Recent  events  in  England  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that 
nationalisation  is  no  remedy  for  labour  disputes,  that  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  State  or  by  the  local  authorities  will  go  on  strike 
as  readily  as  men  in  private  employment.  Nationalisation  will 
therefore  not  abolish  the  differences  between  the  employers  and 
the  employe(J.  Nor  will  it  provide  abundance  if  the  workers  con¬ 
tinue  their  policy  of  limiting  output  and  increasing  wages,  a  policy 
which,  if  pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will  provide  them  with 
basketfuls  of  bank  notes,  but  with  little  food,  fuel  and  clothing. 
After  all,  bits  of  printed  pai>cr  arc  not  wealth. 

Certain  leaders  have  taught  the  working  men  that  they  can 
produce  general  prosperity  and  contentment  not  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  but  by  the- gradual  or  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
existing  order  of  society.  That  is  a  very  dangerous  teaching.  If 
the  abolition  of  private  capitalism,  either  by  legal  process  or  by 
violent  means,  should  be  undertaken  and  should  fail  to  give  the 
workers  increased  prosperity  in  return  for  reduced  work ;  if  the 
nationalisation  of  industries  should  bring  about  general  poverty, 
want  and  dissatisfaction,  as  is  to  be  anticipated,  their  misguided 
leaders  will,  of  course,  not  admit  that  their  policy  of  destruction 
has  been  mistaken,  but  they  will  blame  the  managing  bureaucracy 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  hold  up  to  odium  the  governing 
officials  and  reproach  them  for  their  incapacity  and  ill-will.  The 
consequence  may  be  extremely  serious.  The  people,  roused 
to  fury  by  their  sufferings  and  their  disappointment,  may  proceed 
to  destroy  the  power  which  they  have  put  into  the  place  of  the 
capitalists.  If,  as  is  to  be  anticipated,  the  nationalisation  of  indus¬ 
tries  should  lead  to  administrative  chaos,  general  underproduction 
and  economic  ruin,  the  nation  would  probably  drift  into  anarchism 
and  civil  w’ar.  The  introduction  of  nationalisation  may  lead  not 
only  to  economic  disaster,  but  to  political  disaster  as  well. 

The  policy  of  organised  Tjabour  has  been  mistaken  throughout. 
It  has  been  a  policy  of  industrial  suicide. 


POLITICUS. 


F 


I 

THE  HUMAN  INTEREST  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Among  tlie  multitude  of  Reports  wliich  have  emerged  under  the 
sgis  of  the  various  Ministries  there  is  one  which  strikes  a  high 
note,  that  produced  as  an  interim  report  by  the  Committee  on 
1  Adult  Education  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Master  of 
I  Balliol.  It  deals  with  the  importance  of  the  things  of  the  mind ; 
r  it  subordinates  the  claims  of  industry  to  those  of  the  human 
factor  in  industry.  “If  the  desire  for  maximum  output  cannot 
i  be  realised  without  robbing  the  human  being  of  his  opportuni- 
'  ties  for  full  participation  in  the  organised  life  of  society  and  its 

I  I  educational  facilities,  we  would  unhesitatingly  give  preference 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  human  being.” 

Such  a  statement  is  opportune.  The  past  four  years  have 
accelerated  changes  in  industry  already  on  their  way.  The 
struggle  to  seize  on  every  opportunity  given  by  peace  to  make 
up  the  wastage  of  w^ar,  to  avail  ourselves  of  new  markets  and 
to  develop  new  trades,  wdll  emphasise  the  change. 

Emjdoyinent  which  required  the  intelligence  of  the  skilled  is 
becoming  the  province  of  the  machine  tended  by  the  unskilled 
or  tho  partially  trained.  Repetition  wrork  tends  to  prevail. 
Initiative  is  little  needed.  The  situation  was  summed  up  by  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  who 
replied  to  the  plea  for  human  interest  in  work  by  the  statement 
that  “Human  interest  is  absolutely  inimical  to  the  conditions 
of  modem  industry.” 

It  is  a  truism  that  every  movement  bears  in  its  bosom  the 
seeds  of  decay.  It  may  be  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  will 
bring  back  the  personal  element,  but  at  the  moment  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  in  sight,  and  the  problem  is  rather  how^  to  humanise 
the  working  of  an  industrial  system  which  is  based  on  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  machine. 

Solution  is  essential.  The  changes  which  are  obliterating  the 
chances  of  the  worker’s  personal  expression  in  industry  are 
coincident  with  insistent  demand  for  the  recognition  of  his  or 
her  human  claims.  It  is  this  conflict  which  is  producing  that 
I  industrial  unrest,  viewed  by  some  with  alarm,  but  really  con- 
>  stituting  the  nation’s  hope. 

As  the  individual  is,  so  is  the  nation,  and  the  danger  to  a 

I  nation’s  welfare  is  grave  indeed  should  a  large  number  of  its 
citizens  apathetically  accept  conditions  which  hamper  self- 
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development  and  self-expression.  Agitation  and  protest  against 
such  conditions  are,  on  the  contrary,  healthy  signs. 

The  more  the  present  discontent  becomes  articulate  the  better, 
for  it  is  based  on  a  sense  of  deep-seated  grievances,  of  redress 
long  overdue.  The  danger  lies  not  in  the  present  seething  o( 
the  industrial  movement,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  situation 
is  handled.  Stones  can  no  longer  be  given  for  bread ;  nor  free¬ 
dom  and  knowledge  be  denied  to  the  majority  of  a  people  con¬ 
scious  of  pow’er  to  enforce  their  demand.  Judging  from  the  tone 
in  which  on  the  whole  the  unrest  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Press,  public  opinion  is  becoming  ripe  for  change.  Prejudice 
must  be  more  deep-rooted  than  is  likely  in  the  case  of  a  nation 
whose  corporate  opinion  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  just  if  it  were 
not  affected,  for  example,  by  such  evidence  as  that  taken  by 
the  Coal  Commission.  The  opinion  produced  by  the  evidence, 
prefaced  by  that  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  and  Mr.  Lowe* 
Dickinson,  is  reflected  in  the  Chairman’s  report,  which  summed 
up  the  view  of  impartial  readers  that,  whatever  may  be  the! 
individual  exceptions,  the  present  system  of  ownership  and 
working  in  the  coal  industry  stands  condemned. 

The  current  belief  that  miners’  wages  were  extravagantly  high 
was  destroyed  by  the  evidence  that  before  the  war  these 
averaged  31s.  6d.  a  w'eek,  the  eight-hour  day  was  shown  to  be 
nominal,  and  in  some  cases  ‘‘really  prolonged  to  a  very  much 
longer  period,”  while  many  of  the  public  realised  for  the  first 
time  the  conditions  under  which  miners  live.  Mr.  John  Robert¬ 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Union  of  Mine  Workers,  spoke  of 
the  houses  in  mining  districts  as  too  small,  most  of  them  badly 
constructed  and  insanitary,  set  in  places  where  all  natural  beauty 
w^as  destroyed.  He  told  of  ‘‘numerous  houses  w'here  a  husband, 
wife,  and  seven  children  lived  in  one  apartment,”  and  giwe 
census  figures  to  show  that  whereas  throughout  England  and 
Wales  the  proportion  of  persons  living  more  than  two  in  a  room 
is  9T  per  cent.,  the  percentage  in  certain  colliery  districts  rises 
to  as  much  as  41  per  cent,  and  43  per  cent.  ‘‘Think  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  these  single  rooms,  pit  clothes  drying  in  front  of  the 
fire  in  the  same  room  where  the  family  sleep ;  sickness- 
accouchement.  How’  can  the  children  have  a  chance  after  the 
woman  has  spent  her  day  cleaning?  The  miners  come  home  from 
work,  and  it  has  all  to  be  done  over  again.  Do  w'e  wonder  that 
the  womenfolk  lose  heart?”  He  stated,  in  further  evidence  as 
to  housing,  that  ‘‘it  was  in  such  houses  that  coals  were  stored 
under  the  bed.  They  are  blamed  for  drinking ;  do  we  wonder 
that  men  and  women  take  the  ‘  shortest  way  ’  out  of  these 
villages?”  Dealing  with  the  risks  of  the  occupation,  he  showed 
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linst  out  of  the  1,000,000  miners  employed  in  and  about  the 
ines  of  the  United  Kingdom  about  160,000  were  injured  each 
tter  uir,  and  1,100  on  an  average  killed.^  This  great  trade — 
less  .r  warded  by  the  public  as  highly  paid,  pampered,  and  prosperous 
T  of  was  shown  to  be  in  many  instances  a  “  sweated  trade  ”  for 
tion  die  workers. 

ree-  Coal-mining  happens  to  be  a  national  service  of  vital  import- 
xin-  iDce,  so  that  its  suspension  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public 
one  opinion.  When  unrest  in  such  a  trade  culminates  in  a  threat 
tile  by  the  workers  to  withhold  their  labour  under  the  spur  of  in- 
lice  tolerable  grievances,  the  nation  is  prepared  to  support  radical 
ion  changes  in  the  industry.  If  the  State  can  provide  such  services 
ere  better  than  the  private  owner,  they  will  contemplate  with 
by  equanimity  the  substitution  of  the  State  for  the  private  owner, 
ce,  All  the  nation  demands  is  that  its  vital  services  shall  be  provided 
le*  with  the  minimum  of  friction  and  inconvenience.  But  the  fact 
led  is  that  the  case  of  the  miners  and  the  transport  workers  gener- 
he  ally  is  not  isolated,  and  that  intolerable  grievances  exist  for  the 
nd  workers  in  all  trades.  The  existence  of  a  strong  organisation 
and  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  embraces  the  Transport  Trade 
jh  Unions,  enables  these  to  force  a  judicial  hearing,  and  gives  them 
se  patience  to  state  their  case  with  remarkable  dignity  and  self- 
l)e  control.  But  manifestations  of  “unrest”  can  nowhere  be  ruled 
;h  out  as  hysterical  and  unfounded,  though  in  proportion  to  the 
st  absence  of  organisation  and  therefore  power  of  corporate  ex- 
t-  pression  a  case  may  be  ill-presented. 

)f  But  even  here  the  case  is  often  overwhelmingly  stated.  Take 
y  many  of  those  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Arbitration  Court 
y  dealing  with  the  “Temporary  Regulation  of  Wages  Act.”  The 
1,  London  Laundry  Workers  preferred  such  a  case  on  April  11th, 
e  and  evidence  was  called  by  Miss  Symons,  of  the  National  Federar 
]  tion  of  Women  Workers,  to  support  the  requests  for  a  35s.  wage 
1  (or  a  forty-four-hour  week.  The  Employers’  Association  offered  a 
5  minimum  wage  of  20s.  3d.,  which  is  equivalent  to  less  than 
10s.  before  the  war — a  wage  which,  however  inadequate,  is  not 
'  paid  in  all  laundries.  One  woman,  earning  25s.  and  58.  bonus 
at  a  large  laundry,  gave  the  following  budget :  Care  of  child,  7s. ; 
rent,  5s.  6d. ;  light  and  fuel,  3s.  4d. ;  bread,  58.  3d. ;  dinner  (five 
days),  6s.  3d. ;  total,  27s.  4d. 

Another,  a  widow  with  no  pension,  earned  18s.  to  208.  a  week 
on  piece  work,  with  58.  bonus,  and  spent  on  her  board  20s. ; 
(ares.  Is.;  insurance.  Is.  6d. ;  boots  and  clothes  club,  28.; 
total  248.  6d.  Another,  who  does  the  “best”  ironing  in  her 
laundry,  and  until  the  previous  week  earned  228.,  stated  :  “I 
(1)  Times,  March  17th,  1919. 
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couldn’t  live  on  it,  and  gave  notice,  and  now  they  give  me  28s.”  I  co 
When  it  was  urged  in  reply  that  she  was  not  a  very  capable!  wi 
worker,  she  replied  :  “I’m  given  the  best  work  to  do,”  instancing!  h£ 
the  households  of  various  royal  personages  whose  linen  had  in ! 
the  previous  week  passed  through  her  hands.^  !  w 

There  are  instances,  in  this  as  in  all  trades,  in  which  em- !  n* 
ployers  are  giving  good  conditions  and  a  living  wage ;  but  the  I  di 
scope  left  for  individual  ignorance  and  folly  is  terrible.  The !  ^ 
much-canvassed  case  of  the  domestic  servant  forms  an  excellent !  ti 
example.  House-hunting  in  London  will  reveal  the  fact  that  I  o 
the  places  in  which  servants  are  asked  to  sleep  and  the  conditions  !  o 
under  which  they  live  are  preposterous.  Attics  neglected  and  ! 
crowded ;  basements  dirty  and  dark.  To  these  they  are  relegated  I  « 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  working  life.  The  crying  need  is  !  ^ 
for  standardisation.  The  essential  expression  of  a  “fair  and  ! 
just  ”  national  opinion  is  effective  legislation ;  not  retrospective,  I  ' 
but  anticipatory ;  so  that  so  far  as  possible  evils  incidental  to  a  !  ' 
system  be  foreseen — not  left  to  be  coped  with  haphazard  when  ! 
they  touch  disaster.  | 

We  are  reaping  now  the  seeds  sown  by  the  initiation  of  the  ! 
factory  system  on  which  social  reformers  have  preached  to  deaf  ! 
ears  for  a  century,  and  our  troubles  are  due  to  our  mental  habit  I 
of  “muddling  through.”  ^  The  great  industrial  changes  which  ! 
began  with  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  were  first  I 
ignored  and  later  met  by  a  patchwork  of  miscellaneous  and  | 
entirely  inadequate  legislation.  Yet  underlying  the  condition  of  | 
wage-slavery  which  has  been  evolved,  there  has  been  through  | 
all  the  years,  in  the  words  of  evidence  given  before  the  Coal  I 

Commission,  “the  straining  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  free.”  I 

But  though  men  have  been  imprisoned,  transported,  and  have  | 

died  for  their  witness,  their  voices  have  not  been  loud  enough  I 

to  compel  a  public  hearing  till  the  murmur  has  now'  risen  to  a  | 
clamour  that  cannot  be  denied.  What  it  asks  is,  in  fact,  equality  ! 
of  opportunity,  that  accident  of  birth  or  sex  should  not  decide  | 
a  career ;  that  for  each  man  or  woman  there  should  be  the  same  | 
chance  of  self-development.  There  is  no  repudiation  of  service  ! 
in  the  demand.  Equality  of  opportunity  means  full  equipment  I 
for  service.  We  are  told  that  our  existence  as  a  great  nation  I 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  production  can  be  accelerated  I 
and  developed  to  meet  accumulated  and  future  demands.  Such  I 
intensive  production  depends  on  the  ability  and  goodwill  of  all  I 

(1)  Daily  Herald,  April  12th,  1919.  I 

(2)  It  is  not  suggested  that  social  evils  began  at  this  point,  only  that  they  I 

were  systematised  on  the  present  lines  under  the  economic  order  which  began  I 
with  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  jenny.  I 
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concerned.  The  present  troubles  are  due  to  the  fact  that  good- 
is  lacking,  for  the  best  results  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
harmonious  and  willing  co-operation  of  all  concerned,  but  it 
depends  also  on  the  resoiurces  of  ability  and  training  from  which 
we  can  draw'.  Yet  in  a  State  in  which  the  best  work  of  all  is 
needed,  w'e  are  limiting  the  class  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
draw.  It  is  a  truism  that,  whatever  the  job,  it  should  be  done 
6y  the  best  man  for  it,  but  artificial  handicaps  of  inferior  educa¬ 
tion  and  sordid  environment  which  rare  genius  is  required  to 
overleap  are  imposed  upon  a  majority  of  our  citizens  and  limit 
our  choice. 

War,  which  has  brought  home  to  us  the  need  for  the  best 
services  of  every  citizen,  will  surely  put  a  term  to  a  system 
which  bars  the  way  to  individual  efficiency. 

Only  the  pathos  of  the  situation  relieves  the  irony  by  which 
we  call  ourselves  a  Democracy  and  boast  the  freedom  of  our 
people,  while  we  perpetuate  an  industrial  system  which  is  a 
vicious  anachronism. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  then,  involves  legislation  along 
lines  which  will  overtake  the  neglect  of  more  than  a  century ; 
reconciling  the  need  for  intensive  production  by  all  with  the 
claims  of  all  for  self-expression.  I  say  all  advisedly,  for  to  gain 
the  best  results  the  loafer — man  or  woman — must  be  eliminated. 
This  knowledge  lies  at  the  root  of  the  extension  of  the  Labour 
Party’s  basis  to  include  all  w'orkers  by  hand  or  brain.  The 
extension  has  been  much  criticised  and  has  its  drawbacks,  but 
is  fundamentally  just.  It  substitutes  the  test  of  service  for  that 
of  class,  and  affirms  that  all  who  construe  the  claims  of  their 
citizenship  into  active  work  for  the  State  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  tie.  The  dangers  of  class-antagonism  which  have  been 
nourished  by  neglect  are  to  be  obviated  by  a  new  demarcation. 

But  to  return  to  the  measures  needed.  Can  anything  be  done 
in  industry  itself  to  give  back  something  of  the  joy  in  the  work 
which  is  the  reward  of  creative  effort?^  Such  utterances  as  that 
of  Sir  Frank  Warner,  ex-President  of  the  Silk  Association,  in 
his  lecture  to  the  National  Association  of  Art  Masters  on 
January  3rd  are  suggestive.  He  dealt  with  the  “many  staple 
industries  in  this  country  which  cannot  win  through  solely  by 
some  new  method  of  preparing  raw  material  or  mechanical 
improvements  .  .  .  what  was  needed  was  a  great  development 
of  education  in  industrial  art.”  He  claimed  that  such  education 

(1)  Something  can  be  done  by  instruction  as  to  the  intention  of  the  particular 
process  on  which  the  workers  are  engaged  and  its  relation  to  other  processes  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  particular  article.  This  has  recently  been  xminted  out 
by  Miss  Squire,  the  Director  of  the  Women’s  Branch  of  the  Training  Department 
*t  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
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must  be  general ;  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  the  designer. 
“Art  education  was  at  present  confined  to  a  ridiculously  narrow 
field.  .  .  .  The  schools  should  take  industrial  people  into  their 
counsels  and  manufacturers  should  drop  their  prejudices.  When 
we  had  thrown  out  the  uncultivated  person  from  our  industries, 
improved  productions  would  have  a  chance  to  reach  the  public, 
and  much  of  the  rubbish  would  be  eliminated  from  our  shops 
and  ultimately  from  our  homes.”  ^ 

Support  is  given  to  the  plea  by  the  Designs  and  Industries 
Association,  which  points  out  that  the  growth  of  our  national 
industries  is  “left  mainly  to  chance,  only  fitful  attempts  having 
been  made  to  improve  designs  in  relation  to  workmanship.”  It 
accepts  the  position  of  machinery  in  manufacture,  but  seeks  so 
to  extend  the  influence  of  design  that  all  things,  even  those  of 
common  use,  may  be  made  with  that  fitness  and  economy  which 
render  workmanship  beautiful.  It,  too,  claims  “industrial 
supremacy  in  the  future  for  the  nations  whose  products  are 
best  designed.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  rather  as  a  consumer  than  as 
a  producer  that,  in  the  province  of  machine-made  goods,  the 
individual  worker  will  profit  by  any  •revolution  in  design  and  the 
“elimination  of  rubbish.”  Sir  Frank  Warner’s  chain,  in  which 
“there  is  to  be  no  weak  link,”  includes  “manufacturer,  designer, 
draughtsman,  merchant,  shopkeeper,  salesman,”  but  neither 
this  nor  the  former  category  covers  the  mass  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  isolated  operations  involved  in  the  creation  of 
any  object  from  the  production  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  steam  engine. 
There  remains  a  certain  amount  of  hand-made  work,  the  demand 
for  which  would  probably  increase  with  a  more  largely  distri¬ 
buted  purchasing  power.  Few,  for  example,  w’ould  buy  ready¬ 
made  boots  if  they  could  afford  to  have  them  made  by  hand,  ncr 
purchase  machine-made  lace  could  they  achieve  the  purchase  of 
the  real.  But  efforts  such  as  those  to  develop  hand-made  indus¬ 
tries  in  villages  and  country  districts  need  careful  watching,  lest 
a  new  field  for  “sweating”  be  formed  by  their  creation.  If 
legislation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  predominating  trend  of 
industrial  development,  and  has  neglected  the  province  of  the 
machine,  it  is  likely  to  need  much  more  stimulation  in  dealing 
with  small  and  remote  trades  artificially  nurtured.  In  any  case, 
these  various  suggestions  for  humanising  industry  are  infinitesimal 
in  scope  in  relation  to  the  field  to  be  covered,  and  leave  the  main 
problem  untouched. 

No  solution  of  the  problems  created  by  a  great  national  up¬ 
heaval  is  valid  unless  it  meets  the  demands  of  the  persons  con- 
(1)  Times,  January  3rd,  1919. 
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cemed.  Ixeiiiedies  invented  by  persons  not  immediately  affected 
and  super-imposed  on  those  affected  are  useless.  The  question  is  ; 
How  does  Labour  itself  propose  to  harmonise  the  claim  of  all 
for  self-expression  with  the  national  need  for  increased  industrial 
productivity,  a  claim  which  the  leaders  themselves  tell  us  is 
essential?  ‘  Partly  by  increased  leisure  for  the  workers,  how¬ 
ever  paradoxical  the  remedy  may  appear.  Since  to  a  great 
extent  self-expression  in  industry  itself  has  become  impossible 
for  the  majority  of  workers,  their  claim  must  be  met  outside 
industry.  One  univenrsal  Labour  demand  is  for  shorter  hours  of 
work.  It  is  a  demand  of  old  standing,  and  overdue  legislation 
has  here  much  to  answer  for. 

“It’s  from  bed  to  work  and  from  work  to  bed,  and  no  time 
even  to  be  ill.”  This  was  the  graphic  summary  of  a  worker  at 
the  time  of  the  sweated  trade  agitation  some  years  ago,  and  it 
still  holds  true.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  found  workers 
who,  their  long  factory  hours  further  increased  by  the  difficulties 
of  transit,  leave  home  daily  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  not 
to  return  till  after  dark. 

One  of  the  omissions  of  our  legislation,  when  it  deals  with 
hours  of  work,  is  that  except  in  isolated  cases,  such  as  that  of 
the  miners,  it  has  not  touched  the  hours  of  men.  The  hideous 
overwork  of  women  and  children  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory 
system  brought  about  some  limitation  of  their  hours  of  labour, 
but  left  those  of  men  untouched  except  in  so  far  as  they  were 
indirectly  affected  by  the  interdependence  of  the  work  of  both 
sexes.  The  present  Labour  demand  is  for  a  universal  week  of 
forty -eight  hours,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  International  Labour 
proposals.^  The  erroneous  belief  that  long  hours  increase  indus¬ 
trial  productivity  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  scientific  inquiries 
into  industrial  fatigue  during  the  war.  Excessively  long  hours 
do  not  increase,  but  diminish,  output,  a  contention  put  forward 
in  the  past  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  employers,  who  recog¬ 
nised  that  efficiency  was  incompatible  with  physical  exhaustion. 
The  exact  relation  between  hours  and  output  must  vary  with 
different  trades.  Some  organisations  ask  for  a  forty-hour  week 
or  less,  while  some  are  satisfied  with  the  demand  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  report  of  the  Women’s  Employment  Committee 
expresses  the  belief  that  “a  reasonable  working  week  for  women 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  about  forty-four  hours’  actual  work, 
exclusive  of  meal  times,”  while  some  employers,  like  Lord  Lever- 
hulme,  advocate  a  six-hour  day.  But  the  case  has  been  proved 

(1)  See  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

(2)  Agreed  overtime  under  careful  restrictions,  with  extra  pay,  is  allowed  for 
ty  the  Industrial  Conference. 

VOL.  CVI.  N.S.  E 
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that  long  hours  are  without  excuse  either  from  the  humanitarian 
or  the  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  Report  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  on  this  point,  translated  by  the  Government  into 
proposals  to  introduce  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  general  forty-eight- 
hour  week,  may,  if  pushed  forward,  give  legislative  effect  to  the 
principle. 

But  hand  in  hand  with  the  demand  for  leisure  there  is  another 
which  is  in  the  forefront  of  Labour  claims,  that  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  shall  give  opportunities  for  leisure’s  sanest  and  hap¬ 
piest  use  to  all.  Under  present  conditions  of  employment  the 
great  mass  of  children  leave  school  for  work  at  the  age  when  they 
are  just  beginning  to  profit  by  tuition.  The  impression  made 
upon  their  minds  has  been  so  slight  that  a  few  years  devoted  to 
industry  almost  efface  it.  The  imperfect  acquisition  of  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  is  the  sum  of  the  equipment 
which  probably  survives.  Theoretically,  tuition  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  evening  class  and  continuation  school,  and  linked 
up  to  the  movement  for  adult  education  which  is  fostered  by 
the  University  Extension  Ijecture  system,  by  adult  schools,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  created  by 
the  workers  themselves  to  meet  the  demand  in  their  ranks  for 
greater  educational  facilities.  But  remembering  that  school 
days  cease  for  the  majority  just  when  their  training  has  begun 
to  tell,  that  education  has  to  be  henceforth  carried  on  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  day  when  long  hours  of  work  have  bred  a  weariness 
which  makes  mental  receptivity  difficult,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
irnjwse  the  gravest  disabilities  on  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  our  citizens. 

Old  ideas  die  hard,  and  the  notion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  put 
equal  opportunities  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all  still 
lingers.  Danger  really  lies  in  absence  of  education.  Contrast 
between  the  opportunities  given  to  one  rank  and  withheld  from 
another  forms  a  fruitful  source  of  class-antagonism.  "What 
chances  that  man  has  had — and  thrown  away !  ’’  was  the  bitter 
comment  of  a  popular  leader  who,  having  achieved  at  infinite 
sacrifice  some  measure  of  self-education,  found  himself  in  the 
company  of  one  of  those  for  whom  the  w'ays  of  the  great  public 
school,  of  the  university,  of  travel  and  of  public  life  had  been 
successively  and  naturally  thrown  open.  If  education  is  to  be 
truly  democratised,  it  must  be  free  from  elementary  school  to 
university.  At  the  present  moment  one  child  in  a  thousand 
reaches  the  university  from  the  elementary  school.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  modest  appeal  for  one  million  for  the  universities  for 
endowment  and  scholarships  is  an  evidence  of  Labour  restraint. 
However  great  the  sum  needed,  it  will  be  the  wisest  investment 
a  Government  could  make. 
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For  ignorance  breeds  anarchy.  Zeal  for  progress  and  an  acute 
sense  of  the  human  suffering  created  by  our  present  system  are 
insufficient  unless  informed  by  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  our 
national  institutions  and  of  the  reactions  which  wait  on  violent 
changes  and  neutralise  their  result.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  seen  such  development  take  place  in  friends  among  the 
Labour  ranks,  who  are  reading  as  well  as  agitating  and  gaining 
a  background  of  knowledge  for  their  work.  The  objects  which 
they  strive  to  attain  are  the  same,  but  the  methods  for  their 
attainment  become  constitutional  instead  of  revolutionary.  The 
stump  orator  grows  into  a  statesman. 

To  meet  the  need  thus  stated — that  of  a  democratised  educa¬ 
tion — we  have  little  legislation  to  offer  except  what  is  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fisher’s  mutilated  Education  Act.  In  so  far  as  the 
deficiencies  of  this  Act  are  due  to  the  dearth  of  teachers,  this 
should  be  speedily  overcome  by  the  release  of  many  trained 
teachers  and  candidates  for  training  whose  services  war  and  war- 
work  have  claimed.  But  here  fresh  difficulties  arise.  Thixty- 
two  thousand  teachers  for  continuation  schools  alone  will  be 
required  in  three  years’  time,  and  the  Circular  of  the  Board  of 
Education  suggests  the  starting  of  day  continuation  schools  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  on  the  ground  “  that  educated  men  and  women 
would  not  readily  enter  upon  training  courses  unless  theiy  chances 
of  continuous  employment  were  reasonably  secure.” 

The  Departmental  Committee  which  inquired  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  pointed 
out  that  for  years  it  has  been  imixjssible  “to  secure  recruits  in  num¬ 
bers  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  ”  because  of  the  remunera¬ 
tion  offered.^  With  everything  to  gain  by  efficiency  in  educa¬ 
tion,  vve  are  understaffing  our  schools  and  starving  our  teachers.* 
The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  security  of  tenure  and  adequate 
pay  for  the  teacher — demands  which  are  put  forward  by  Labour 
for  all  who  work. 

There  is  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  wages  have 
been  so  raised  during  the  war  that  the  w’orkers  are  in  a  position 
to  achieve  not  only  comfoit,  but  luxury,  in  their  lives. 

We  heard  of  munition  workers  who  went  to  the  factory  in 

(1)  Figures  were  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  on 
April  22iul  which  showed  that  only  1  per  cent  of  the  certificated  men  teachers 
iMuld  earn  £350  per  annum,  and  only  one  in  26,000  women  teachers.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  the  men  and  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  women  earned  less  than  £3 
a  week. 

(2)  This  is  true  also  of  our  provincial  universities,  where  a  lecturer  may  be 
offered  £150  or  £200  a  year  as  an  inducement  to  undertake  tutorial  work,  and 
^  u  large  c.\tent  of  our  secondary  schools,  high  schools,  and  great  publio 
■chools. 
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fur  coats,  and  of  their  great  demand  for  pianos.  Now  if  these 
cases  exist,  they  are  unfortunately  few  and  far  between.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  because  a  fur  coat  could  hardly  be  put  to  a  better 
use  than  by  covering  the  girl  who  turns  out  in  the  chilliest  hours 
of  a  w'inter  morning  to  do  work  of  national  necessity,  and  she 
is  certainly  entitled  to  whatever  innocent  recreation  she  can  get 
from  her  musical  instrument.  That  the  performance  may  be 
excruciating  to  trained  ears  is  not  her  fault,  but  ours.  She  can 
reply,  in  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Bennet,  that  her  fingers  are 
as  capable  as  any  other  woman’s  of  superior  execution.  The 
cases  are  exceptional  in  which  very  high  wages  have  been  gained 
— relatively  to  the  increased  cost  of  living — and  occur  only  in 
certain  trades.  So  far  as  women  are  concerned,  those  working 
in  munitions  received  an  increase  in  their  wages  over  and  above 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  only  about  a  million  women  in 
industry  affected  by  the  Orders  regulating  wages  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  are  thus  accounted  for.  The  remainder, 
who  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  total,  are  receiving  the  same 
or  a  lower  wage  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  to  that  received 
by  them  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Seebohm  Kowntree  has  worked  out  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  wages  required  by  (a)  a  man  with  a  family  of  three  children, 
(6)  a  single  woman,  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
healthy  life.^  He  shows  these  wages  to  have  been,  in  1914, 
358.  3d.  and  20s.  During  the  war  the  cost  of  living  for  a  work¬ 
ing-class  family  increased  to  over  120  per  cent. — it  has  now  fallen 
to  110  per  cent.” — the  inference  being  that  even  now  more  than 
twice  the  pre-war  wages  are  required,  and  that  the  minimum 
wage  required  by  a  man  with  a  small  family  is  about  73s.  3d., 
while  a  single  woman’s  wage  is  42s.  The  general  standard  of 
wages  falls  so  far  below  this  level  that  it  is  clear  the  great  majority 
of  workers  have  not  the  requisite  for  a  healthy  life. 

Meanwhile  the  risk  of  unemployment  lies  like  a  shadow  across 
the  path  of  most  workers — terrifying  in  prospect  and  utterly 
demoralising  in  actuality — when  all  thought  is  concentrated 
on  the  bare  struggle  for  existence.  Add  to  the  curse  of  inade¬ 
quate  pay  the  chance  of  no  pay  at  all,  and  our  present  industrial 
conditions  are  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  the  two  great  factors 
of  national  prosperity — industrial  efficiency  and  goodwill. 

The  wage  proposals  of  the  Industrial  Conference  formulate 
the  demands  of  Trade  Congress  for  years  past.  They  ask  for 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Board  system  to  all  ill-organised  trades 
and  for  legal  minimum  time  rates  of  wages.  Had  powers  under 

(1)  Human  Seeds  of  Labour,  publuhed  by  Nelson. 

(2)  Labour  Gazette,  April,  1919. 
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the  Trade  Boards  Act  been  fully  justified  and  its  protection  pre¬ 
viously  extended  to  ill-organised  trades,  such  panic  legislation 
as  the  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Act  would  not  have  been 
essential.  The  Government  is  now  extending  Trade  Boards  and 
proposes  later  on  to  frame  legislation  on  minimum  time  rates  of 
wages ;  but  in  view  of  the  standard  to  which  wages  have  been 
allowed  to  sink,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Sir  Robert  Horne  will  hardly 
arrive  at  the  minimum  laid  down  by  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 

Labour  proposes  to  meet  unemployment  by  a  foresight  which 
shall  hold  over  non-urgent  work  for  slack  times,  so  that  the 
volume  of  production  shall  fluctuate  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
meet  by  a  system  of  insurance  the  cases  in  which  unemployment 
is  unavoidable.  Such  systems  of  stabilising  employment  are 
only  likely  to  be  achieved  where  the  Government  or  the  muni¬ 
cipality  is  the  employer,  not  in  cases  of  private  ownership,  and 
the  appeal  is  to  the  Government  and  local  authorities.  The 
Government’s  scheme  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  and  we 
are  tiding  over  an  emergency  period  by  unpopular  doles,  costing 
the  country  more  than  a  million  pounds  a  week. 

I  Yet  it  will  profit  little  to  provide  leisure  and  education  and 
!  adequate  pay  while  there  is  no  room  to  live.  Dr.  Addison,  in 

introducing  his  Housing  Bill  on  April  8th,  told  of  arrears  of 
350,000  working-class  houses  unbuilt  owing  to  the  war,  while 
I  70,000  of  the  existing  houses  were  quite  unfit  for  habitation  and 
300,000  seriously  defective,  and  instanced  a  case  in  Shoreditch 
where  733  people  occupied  twenty-nine  houses  divided  into  168 
different  lettings.  Three  hundred  thousand  people,  mostly  in 
the  London  area,  were  living  under  overcrowded  conditions. 
The  evidence  before  the  Coal  Commission  has  already  been 
quoted  to  show  the  circumstances  of  life  where  four  or  five  people 
have  to  be  accommodated  in  each  letting.  The  effect  on  health 
can  be  judged  by  the  Medical  Officer  for  Finsbury’s  report, 
recently  quoted  by  Dr.  Addison,  that  of  438  consumptives  352 
had  to  share  a  bed  or  bedroom  with  other  people.  The  evil  con¬ 
ditions  investigated  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Housing  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  may  be  found  in  certain  areas  to-day,  and 
priest  or  doctor  will  tell  how,  in  conditions  of  congestion  by  which 
each  room  or  part  of  a  room  has  to  serve  for  all  the  offices  of 
life,  they  will  clear  it  of  its  occupants  to  get  a  moment’s  hush 
for  the  entrance  of  a  new  victim  or  the  passing  of  one  who  has 
succumbed.  “Students  very  rarely  come  from  the  more  squalid 
parts  of  the  district,”  is  the  grave  report  of  an  educational 
organiser  in  an  industrial  district.  Thus  we  foster  the  ignorance 
which  breeds  revolution. 

The  Labour  demand  for  more  houses  and  improved  housing 
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conditions,  with  bathroom,  sanitary  accommodation,  and  living 
room,  kitchen  and  sleeping  room,  is  urgent.  Yet  we  still  hear 
of  projects  for  the  building  of  one-roomed  houses,  and  the  schemes 
of  some  local  authorities  allow  for  only  one  living  room  for  the 
family.  As  against  the  Labour  demand  for  one  million  houses, 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  pledged  to  provide  100,000  new 
houses  in  twelve  months ;  recently  plans  have  been  submitted  for 
8,831  houses  and  approved  for  3,576.^ 

Living  under  conditions  such  as  have  been  described,  the 
workers  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  large  class  exists  which, 
to  quote  Mr.  Tawney,  "w-ear  several  men’s  clothes,  eat  several 
men’s  dinners,  occupy  several  men’s  houses,  and  live  several 
men’s  lives. Acquiescence  on  the  worker’s  part  in  this  state 
of  society  would  be  unnaturally  altruistic,  for  it  requires  that 
they  immolate  not  only  themselves,  but  their  wives  and  children, 
on  an  altar  of  sacrifice  to  class-distinctions  essentially  mischievous 
and  unworthy.  They  know  that  without  them  the  wealth  which 
supports  this  class  could  not  be  created.  They  are  told  that 
there  is  under-production  of  this  wealth ;  they  see  that  there  is 
unequal  distribution,  and  the  climax  of  the  Labour  demand  is 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  management  of  industry,  on  which 
more  than  on  any  other  factor  production  depends,  and  for  a 
share  in  its  control. 

The  principle  is  not  new,  its  legislative  germ  w’as  the  Trade 
Boards  Act  of  1908,  by  which  employers  and  employed  meet  in 
council  to  fix  rates  of  wages  for  a  trade.  It  is  the  principle  which 
has  inspired  the  creation  of  Industrial  Councils,  which,  however 
faulty  and  often  misapplied,  are  based  on  the  belief  that  goodwill 
and  efficiency  can  only  be  obtained  by  partnership;  that  unless 
the  workers  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
industrial  undertaking  which  their  labour  supports,  and  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  conditions  and  profits,  harmonious  working 
with  its  corollary  of  intensive  production  cannot  be  achieved. 

The  demand  is  modest.  “Servants  kept  in  the  dark,”  re¬ 
marked  Sir  Robert  Morier,  struggling  as  an  Ambassador  with 
the  tortuous  and  reticent  methods  of  our  Foreign  Office,  “cannot 
be  good  servants.”  If  the  claims  w’ere  based  only  on  public 
utility,  not  justified  by  every  human  claim  for  freedom  and  know¬ 
ledge,  it  would  be  enough.  “Our  achieved  goodwill  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  output  producer  and  lessener  of  overhead  costs,”  said  the 
managing  director  of  John  Dawson’s,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of  his 

(1)  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  has  now  stated  that  the  total  applications  for  sites  are 
1900 — which  would  provide  255,000  houses.  He  did  not,  however,  state  how 
many  of  these  were  “approved.” — Timest,  June  5th,  1917. 

(2)  Labour  and  Capital  ajttr  the.  War,  published  by  John  Murray. 
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experiment  in  joint  control.*  The  whole  system  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  is  on  its  trial.  In  certain  great  State  services  it  is  already 
condemned.  Those  who  wish  it  to  survive  would  do  well  to 
facilitate,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  schemes  which  admit 
the  worker  to  active  participation  in  management,  for  it  appears 
that  only  on  these  terms  can  private  ownership  continue  to  exist 
anywhere  unchallenged. 

The  sacrifices  demanded  by  war  have  not  been  met  by  one 
class  alone;  neither  will  it  be  well  that  they  shall,  in  the  future, 
be  confined  to  one.  Acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  has  become 
impossible  to  the  w’orkers,  and  should  be  intolerable  to  every 
other  class.  After  the  innocent  conservatism  of  youth  every 
healthy-minded  person  passes  through  a  period  in  which  recog¬ 
nition  of  gross  social  inequalities  is  attended  by  indignant  pro¬ 
test  at  their  existence.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pressure  of 
individual  claims  and  responsibilities  supervenes,  and  the  poverty 
and  misery  in  which  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  live  arc 
apathetically  accepted.  But  after  a  period  of  striving  and  heart- 
searchings  such  as  that  through  which  w'e  have  passed  we  are 
still  attuned  to  a  common  protest  against  wrong  that  shall  be 
interpreted  into  action. 

If  legislation  gives  immediate  effect  to  the  Labour  demand  for 
those  things  which  give  fulness  of  life ;  if  those  of  us  who  have 
till  now  profited  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  are  prepared  thankfully  to  pay  indemnity  by  the  taxation 
of  wealth,  so  that  the  great  arrears  of  education  and  housing 
can  be  overtaken,  and  the  claims  of  all  citizens  to  leisure,  ade¬ 
quate  pay  and  equal  opportunities  be  met  by  a  juster  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  all  may  yet  be  well. 

But  if  unrest  is  to  be  fostered  by  distrust ;  if  there  is  to  be 
delay  in  the  redemption  of  Government  promises  where  prompt 
action  is  essential,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Union  pledges; 
a  perpetuation  of  the  old  practice  of  piecemeal  and  patchwork 
legislation  w  here  a  long  view  is  imperatively  needed ;  if, 
while  advocating  co-operation  and  conciliation  between  master.s 
and  men  the  Government  promotes  rings  of  capitalists  and  gives 
irreconcilable  undertakings  to  both  sides,  the  workers’  patience 
and  sanity  may  give  way,  and  peaceful  reconstniction  be  replaced 
by  revolution, 

Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell. 


(1)  See  Oh/terre.r,  February  8th,  1919. 
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The  recent  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  and  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue  recpiired  every 
year  from  direct  taxation  have  given  a  new  and  almost  sinister 
interest  to  the  question  of  Income  Tax. 

When  I  was  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Income  Tax,  I  set  myself  to  consider  the  questions 
which  might  be  asked  and  the  answers  which  ought  to  he  given 
to  them.  As  it  happened  I  did  not  give  evidence  on  my  own 
account,  but  as  Hon.  Sec.  (with  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  as 
Chairman)  of  the  British  Association’s  Sub-Committee  on 
“Income  Tax  Reform.”  Our  Committee  had  already  sent  an 
interim  report  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  now  we 
condensed  our  opinion  into  twenty  brief  “points” ;  a  summary  of 
these  has  been  communicated  to  the  Press  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  We  began  by  saying  that  the  Income  Tax 
is  the  fairest,  cheapest,  and  most  productive  of  all  possible  taxes. 
The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
indirect  taxation,  with  the  exception  of  the  beer,  spirit,  wine 
and  tobacco  duties,  produces  any  net  revenue ;  since  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  partly  due  to  indirect  taxes  and  usages  have  to  be 
raised  as  a  result.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  required  for  the  Bread  Subsidy  more  than  cancel  all  the 
yield  of  the  other  indirect  taxes;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been 
better,  from  a  revenue  point  of  view',  to  have  abolished  the  tea. 
sugar,  and  other  similar  taxes,  and  to  have  lowered  the  duties  on 
tobacco  and  intoxicants. 

But  the  Income  Tax  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  it  has  not 
been  adjusted  by  the  immensely  increased  demands  upon  it. 
If  I  were  asked,  “What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  defect  in  the 
existing  law?”  my  answ'er  would  be  :  “Its  failure  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  taxpayer’s  ability  to  pay.”  Of  course, 
“ability”  is  not  the  sole  test,  for  it  is  only  one  of  the  famous 
four  canons  of  taxation  as  laid  down  by  .Adam  Smith.  The  other 
three  canons,  “certainty,  cheapness,  and  convenience,”  are 
undoubtedly  observed  by  our  Income  Tax  law,  but  “ability”  or 
“least  aggregate  sacrifice”  (to  use  a  phrase  now  fashionable  in 
economic  circles)  is  the  most  important.  However,  one  must 
explain  where,  and  how,  the  existing  tax  fails  to  conform  to  the 
canon  of  “ability”  or  “least  sacrifice.” 
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Uii  tile  smaller  incomes,  say  up  to  £400  or  £500  a  year,  the 
tax  works  fairly  enough  by  means  of  the  “abatements”  and 
“allowances.”  No  income  under  £130  is  taxable,  and  on  incomes 
between  £130  and  £400  there  is  an  “abatement  ”  of  £120,  which 
provides  a  rough  graduation.  In  addition  to  the  abatement  the 
taxpayer  (up  to  certain  income  limits)  gets  an  allowance  of 
“the  tax  on  £25”  in  respect  of  his  wife,  of  each  child  under  16, 
and  of  certain  other  dependents.  The  result  of  the  exemption 
and  abatements  is  that  the  man  whom  I  may  call  “the  normal 
citizen,”  i.e.,  a  married  man  with  three  children  under  16, 
gets  a  combined  exemption  and  allowance  of  £220  before  his 
income  begins  to  be  taxable.  So  a  man  with  £400  a  year  only 
pays  tax  on  £180  of  it,  i.e.,  £20  5s.,  while  a  bachelor  or  maiden 
lady  earning  the  same  income  would  pay  £31  IO5.,  or  half  as 
much  again.  This  is  a  substantial  differentiation  in  favour  of 
men  with  family  claims  upon  their  incomes,  though  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  adequate. 

The  reader  will  please  notice  the  words  “up  to  £400  or  £500.” 
The  anomalies  begin  at  £400,  for  at  this  point  the  exemption 
falls  from  £120  to  £100,  so  that  the  family  man  with  £450  a 
year  pays  £28  25.  6d.  and  the  single  man  £39  Is.  6d.  From  this 
point  onwards  the  differentiation  in  favour  of  the  man  with  claims 
on  his  income  gets  less  and  less,  until  the  allowance  for  children 
changes  at  £800  a  year  to  one  for  more  than  two  children,  and 
disappears  altogether  at  £1,000.  It  must  be  clear  to  everyone 
that  a  family  does  not  suddenly  become  self-supporting  when  the 
father’s  income  passes  the  £800  or  £1,000  point ;  yet  our  Income 
Tax  law  appears  to  assume  this  absurdity  as  a  fact.  The  most 
obvious  and  pressing  reform,  therefore,  is  to  extend  the  allow¬ 
ances  for  a  wife  and  children  or  dependents  to  the  larger  incomes. 
If  the  man  with  £370  a  year  gets  a  10  per  cent,  allow  ance  off  his 
tax  for  his  wife  and  for  each  child  under  16,  it  is  clear 
that  the  married  man  with  £3,700  a  year  has  some  claim  for 
differential  treatment  as  against  the  bachelor  or  old  maid  wdth  the 
same  income.  There  is  no  possible  defence  of  a  system  which 
taxes  all  incomes  above  £1,000  regardless  of  the  natural  claims 
on  the  taxpayer’s  income,  and  yet  makes  allowances  for  these 
claims  on  incomes  below  £1,000.  It  may  be  argued,  no  doubt, 
and  one  member  of  our  Sub-Committee  maintains  this  opinion, 
that  the  State  has  no  concern  with  how  the  citizen  spends  his 
income ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  abandoned  this  line 
of  defence  when  he  made  his  concessions  to  incomes  below  £800. 

.\s  a  man’s  income  grows,  some  claims  on  it  grow  propor¬ 
tionately  ;  others  do  not.  A  bachelor’s  necessary  exiienditure  on 
clothes,  food,  and  apartments  (interpreting  “necessary”  by  the 
VOL.  cvi.  N.S.  E* 
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legal  addition:  “necessary  to  his  social  position”),  soon  reaches  v 
a  limit,  say,  £1,000  a  year,  beyond  which  point  his  expenditure  a 
in  any  direction  is  optional.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions;  a  d 
man  with  a  big  estate  has  many  customary  payments  to  make, 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  single  man  has  few  imperative  calls  t 

beyond  a  modest  minimum ;  while  the  married  man  finds  that  u 

the  claims  on  his  income  grow  nearly  as  fast,  say,  up  to  £5,000  a 

a  year,  as  the  income  itself.  His  school  bills  mount  up ;  then  v 

come  University  charges,  and  the  cost  of  setting  up  his  sons  t 

in  their  professions,  while  his  household  expenses  are  on  a  corre¬ 
sponding  scale.  From  all  these  the  single  man  or  woman  with  ‘ 

the  same  income  is  free,  and  can  therefore  bear  a  much  higher  i 

contribution  to  national  expenditure.  Consequently,  considera-  i 

tions  of  equity  combine  with  those  of  financial  expediency  to  ‘ 

urge  the  extension  of  the  present  diflerentiation  between  married  t 

and  single  to  the  higher  incomes.  ( 

My  own  plan  goes  a  good  way  beyond  the  suggestions  adopted  j 

by  the  British  Association  Sub-Committee.  It  is  intended  to  ( 

make  assessment  and  collection  simpler  and  cheaper,  and  to  ' 

avoid  or  reduce  the  necessity  for  plaiming  refund  of  tax  over-  ( 

paid.  It  begins  by  recognising  that  taxpayers  with  similar  i 

incomes  have  varying  abilities  of  paying  taxes.  It  recognises  also  i 
that  all  citizens  above  the  poverty-line  have  a  duty  of  contributing 
directly  to  the  expenses  of  the  State.  P.epresentation  implies 
taxation. 

In  framing  a  scale  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  know  at  what  point 
to  begin.  During  a  big  war  one  obvious  criterion  presents  itself— 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  private  soldier.  A  second  criterion 
is  the  statutory  minimum  wage  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  fixed 
at  255.  a  week  by  Parliament  and  raised  to  a  higher  figure  by 
local  committees.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  work  out  either 
figure  at  more  than  £75  a  year  for  a  single  man  without 
dependents.  Consequently  the  limit  of  total  exemption  cannot 
logically  be  put  higher  than  £75. 

If  £75  be  taken  as  the  exemption  limit,  the  next  question  is: 
What  allowance  in  addition  should  be  given  to  a  married  man? 

At  present  it  is  £25.  No  one  will  maintain  that  if  one  person 
can  just  live  on  £75,  two  can  live  on  £100.  Moreover,  with 
marriage  a  man  usually  takes  on  other  new  responsibilities,  such 
as  a  house,  and  may  become  a  ratepayer  for  the  first  time.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  allowance  for  marriage  should  be 
the  same  as  the  abatement,  i.e.,  £75.  This  would  give  a  married 
man  £150  free  of  Income  Tax,  i.e.,  £5  more  than  under  the  1918 
and  1919  Budgets.  For  children  the  allowance  of  £25  may  be 
left  as  it  is,  since  it  brings  the  taxable  point  of  a  man  with  a 
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wife  and  two  children  up  to  £200  a  year,  or  £4  a  week.  This 
allowance  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  bona-fide 
dependents. 

A  big  question  now  arises  :  “  At  what  amount  of  income  ought 
the  abatement  and  allowances  to  cease?”  The  answer  depends 
upon  another  question  :  “At  what  point  does  the  married  man’s 
ability  to  pay  become  as  great  as  that  of  the  single  man  (or 
woman)  without  dependents?”  The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
the  same  :  "At  no  point  at  all." 

A  further  question  now  arises  :  “  Is  the  difference  between  the 
‘ability  to  pay  ’  of  a  bachelor  with,  say,  £2,000  a  year,  and  a 
married  man  with  the  same  income  and  three  children  to  educate 
measured  by  ‘  the  tax  on  £150  a  year  ’  ?  ”  The  answer  must  be  : 
"No.”  This  brings  me  to  my  chief  constructive  proposal,  ».e., 
that  the  allowances  in  respect  of  a  wife  or  children  or  dependents 
shall  be  percentages  of  the  taxpayer’s  income.  What  the  precise 
percentage  should  be  is  a  matter  for  argument :  I  suggest  20  per 
cent,  for  marriage  and  5  per  cent,  for  each  child  or  dependent. 
Whether  there  should  be  a  maximum  limit  is  also  a  question  of 
expediency  rather  than  of  principle.  It  might  be  put  at  £500  in 
the  case  of  a  wife,  and  £200  in  the  case  of  each  child  or 
dependent.  Some  authorities  suggest  that  the  claims  of  equity 
would  be  met  if  a  wife  were  assessed  separately  from  her  husband 
upon  her  own  income  or  earnings.  I  venture  to  disagree  entirely. 
A  man  who  marries  an  heiress  has  his  tax-paying  ability  increased. 
The  ordinary  man,  who  is  less  fortunate,  finds  his  tax-paying 
ability  reduced  by  marriage.  Consequently  the  demand  for  the 
separate  assessment  of  married  women  has  no  economic  validity. 

If  it  were  claimed  and  granted  on  political  grounds,  i.e.,  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  franchise,  it  must  be  balanced  by  a 
countervailing  concession  to  married*  women  without  separate 
incomes.  If  a  married  woman  w’ith  a  separate  income  merely 
desires  a  separate  assessment,  while  her  income  is  aggregated 
with  her  husband’s  for  the  purpose  of  graduation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  object.  Our  Committee  came  to  the  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  separate  assessment  was  merely  a  logical  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act.  Undoubtedly, 
concessions  to  married  persons  and  parents,  like  all  concessions 
designed  to  make  the  Income  Tax  fairer,  involve  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  so  far  as  these  particular  taxpayers  are  concerned,  but  it 
was  one  of  our  “20  Points  ”  that  no  concession  which  makes  a  tax 
fairer  should  be  refused  by  a  Finance  Minister  on  the  ground 
that  “he  cannot  afford  it.”  What  we  meant  was  that  the  fairer 
a  tax  was  (or  appeared  to  l)e)  the  more  readily  people  would  pay 
it ;  so  that  the  best  way  of  increasing  the  yield  of  a  tax  is  to  meet 

E*  2 
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all  reasouable  claims  to  special  treatment.  This  loss  can  be 
made  up  in  two  ways  :  (1)  by  increasing  the  standard  rate  in  the 
pound,  and  (2)  by  lowering  the  limit  of  total  exemption.  It  is 
part  of  my  theory  of  Income  Tax  that  as  the  standard  rate  goes 
up  the  exemption  point  should  go  down,  e.g.,  in  the  first  War 
Budget  it  should  have  been  reduced  to  i'130,  in  the  second  War 
Budget  to  JtTOO,  in  the  third  to  £15.  It  is  both  easier  and  more 
obviously  just  to  increase  taxation  in  war  time  than  in  peace  time. 

When  Compulsory  Military  Service  was  introduced  a  great 
extension  of  direct  taxation  was  the  logical  corollary ;  and  no 
valid  objection  could  be  urged  in  theory  against  any  taxation 
which  left  an  embusque  with  the  same  spending  power  as  a 
conscript.  From  the  outbreak  of  war  incomes  ought  to  have 
been  rationed ;  then  prices  could  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Conscientious  objectors  to  taxation  might  have  been 
given  the  alternative  of  military  service. 

The  British  Association  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  agree 
on  any  one  scale  of  graduation,  but  we  offered  the  opinion  that 
"  any  abatement  w  hich  may  be  granted  should  be  granted  on  all 
incomes  wdiatever  their  amount.”  This  is  no  new  idea ;  in  fact 
we  have  borrowed  from  J.  S.  MilU  (who  acknowledges  his  own 
debt  to  Bentham)  the  principle  of  ‘‘leaving  a  certain  minimum 
of  income  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed." 
Mill  suggests  £50  a  year  as  enough  for  a  whole  family.  We 
mention  no  particular  sura,  but,  if  a  round  figure  be  wanted  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  Sir  Edw'ard  Brabrook  takes  ^£100,  and 
then  an  income  of  £1,000  a  year  w^ould  be  treated  as  one  of  £900 
for  taxation  purposes,  and  an  income  of  £5,000  as  one  of  £4,900. 
What  figure  should  be  adopted  is  a  matter  of  opinion  rather  than 
of  principle ;  my  owm  suggestion  is  £75  a  year,  or  30s.  a  week  for 
wage-earners.  This  uniform  abatement  provides  a  first  step 
towards  graduation,  for  it  gives  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  an 
income  of  £150,  or  £3  a  week,  of  10  per  cent,  on  an  income  of 
£750,  and  of  5  per  cent,  on  an  income  of  £1,500.  Of  course,  this 
only  goes  a  little  way,  as  its  effect  soon  wears  off  with  the  higher 
incomes;  but  it  serves  another  useful  purpose.  We  had  obsened 
that  the  symmetry  and  equity  of  the  Tax  were  marred  by  ‘‘steps 
and  jumps  ”  at  arbitrary  points  in  the  scale  of  graduation.  These 
are  caused  partly  by  the  successive  reductions  of  the  abatement, 
which  falls  from  £120  to  £100  at  £401,  to  £70  at  £601,  and  to 
nothing  at  £701 ;  so  a  uniform  abatement  woidd  smooth  out  three 
of  the  ‘‘steps.” 

Other  ‘‘  steps  and  jumps  ”  are  caused  by  the  different  rates  of 
tax  applicable  to  different  incomes.  At  present,  and  indeed  for 
several  years  past,  we  have  had  no  real  ‘‘rate  of  tax,”  only  » 
(t)  Political  Economy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  305. 
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rate  at  wliich  tax  was  paid  by  companies  and  corporations.  What 
rate  of  tax  individuals  ])aid  was  determined  by  the  amount  of 
their  total  income.  Thus  nearly  all  the  deductions  made  “at  the 
source”  involved  some  readjustment,  and  often  a  repayment  by 
Somerset  House.  Is  this  unavoidable?  I  think  not.  At 
present  6s.  is  deducted  from  all  “unearned”  income,  yet  no  one 
with  an  income  under  T2,000  a  year  has  to  pay  that  rate  in  the 
end,  and  the  majority  of  taxpayers,  t.e.,  those  with  incomes 
under  £1,000  a  year,  only  pay  3s.  or  3s.  9d.  ^ 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  take  as  the  standard  “unearned  ” 
rate  the  one  actually  paid  by  some  large  class  of  taxpayers,  e.g., 
those  with  incomes  between  T500  and  T1,000?  Then  this  class 
would  have  nothing  to  claim,  and  the  class  below'  it  (under  j£5(X)) 
would  only  need  to  claim  ninepence  in  the  pound.  Our  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  rate  w’hich 
should  be  regarded  as  the  standard  rate,  but  we  suggested  that 
“deductions  should  not  be  made  at  the  highest  rate,  as  at  present, 
because  only  a  small  fraction  of  taxpayers  are  finally  liable  to  pay 
this  rate.”  Supposing  the  rate  chosen  be  that  now  payable  on 
incomes  between  T500  and  ^1,000,  i.e.,  3s.  9d.  in  the  pound, 
several  important  consequences  follow'.  Naturally,  the  first  effect 
is  a  temporary  loss  of  revenue,  but  again  we  have  met  this 
objection  by  laying  down  a  principle,  w'hich  is  not  much  more 
than  a  deduction  from  Adam  Smith  :  “That  in  all  arrangements 
and  re-arrangements  in  connection  with  Income  Tax,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  taxpayer  should  be  consulted  before  that  of  the 
tax  collector.”  Somerset  House  will  not  collect  quite  so  much, 
but  then  it  won’t  have  to  give  back  so  much,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  a  forced  loan  extracted  from  comparatively 
poor  people.  Other  consequences  are  more  serious.  Companies 
are  assessed  directly  on  their  profits,  w'hich  are,  or  should  be, 
larger  than  the  amounts  paid  to  shareholders  as  dividends,  so 
the  Exchequer  wilt  lose  2.9.  3d.  on  all  profits  w'hich  are  not  dis¬ 
tributed.  This  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing,  for  it  will  discourage 
dividing  “up  to  the  hilt.”  Municipal  Corporations  which  own 
gas,  water,  or  electric  light  and  tramway  undertakings,  are 
assessed  on  the  “profits”  of  these  undertakings,  although  they 
have  no  shareholders.  In  reality  they  are  co-operative  societies 
supplying  certain  prime  necessities,  such  as  water  and  gas; 
logically,  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  area  are  all  share¬ 
holders,  most  of  whom  would  be  exempted  from  Income  Tax 
altogether.  Co-operative  societies  in  the  strict  sense  escape 
Income  Tax,  though  they  carry  on  grocery,  drapery,  and  other 
trades  in  direct  competition  with  private  shopkeepers.  There  is 
far  less  case  for  the  exemption  of  co-operative  societies  than 
there  is  for  the  exemption  of  municipalities ;  possibly  the  case  of 
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each  would  be  met  if  both  were  taxed  at  the  comparatively  low 
rate  of  3«.  9d.  What  is  called  with  doubtful  accuracy  “unearned 
income  ”  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  national  income.  The 
adjective,  here  used  almost  as  an  abusive,  certainly  as  a  question¬ 
begging  epithet,  has  been  borrowed  from  a  phrase  where  it  had 
a  perfectly  definite  meaning,  unearned  increment,  i.e.,  the  value 
which  is  added  to  land  in  towns  by  the  expenditure  of  the  rate¬ 
payer’s  money.  Incomes  from  savings  can  hardly  be  called 
“unearned  ”  in  any  sense,  and  the  rent  of  a  house  or  factory  may 
be  regarded  as  really  “earned”  by  the  man  who  built  them. 
Strictly,  “unearned  ”  is  a  term  which  should  be  applied  to  wind¬ 
falls,  which  are  rare,  or  to  inherited  property  on  which  the  heir 
has  already  paid  a  special  commuted  Income  Tax  called  death 
duties.  ■  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Koyal  Statistical 
Society,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  reckons  the  death  duties  as  an 
addition  to  the  Income  Tax  on  “unearned”  incomes,  and  no  one 
has  questioned  the  validity  of  his  method.  Our  Committee  was 
not  unanimous  on  the  question,  but  “was  inclined  to  dislike  this 
kind  of  differentiation,  esi^ecially  as  applied  to  the  income  from  a 
man’s  own  savings.” 

The  immense  additions  to  wages  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  smaller  but  substantial  additions  to  salaries  and 
other  forms  of  remuneration,  have  changed  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  national  income  which  are  divided  between  earnings 
and  property.  Taking  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond’s  estimate,  which 
agrees  with  my  own,^  of  £36,000  million  as  the  national  income, 
and  Dr.  Stamp’s  estimate^  of  £16,000  million  as  the  value  of 
private  property,  one  may  reckon  that  about  one  quarter  of  the 
national  income  is  taken  by  “property.”  Consequently,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  far  more  scope  when  he  comes 
to  the  earnings.  At  present  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  huge 
numbers  of  people  who  ought  to  pay  Income  Tax  somehow 
manage  to  evade  their  liability.  The  chief  contribution  of  the 
British  Association’s  Committee  to  Income  Tax  Reform  was  con¬ 
cerned  w’ith  these  evasions. 

We  began  by  recommending  that  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
Tax  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  “and  that  the  most 
useful  and  inexpensive  machine  in  the  tax-collecting  plant- 
collection  at  (or  through)  the  source — should  be  preserved  and 
extended.”  This  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  our  main  proposal, 
that  the  tax  on  salaries,  wages  and  other  periodical  payments 
should  be  deducted  by  the  person  making  the  payments,  at  the 
time  of  payment.  Mr.  McKenna,  it  is  believed,  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  system  when  he  lowered  the  exemption  limit  from  £160 

(1)  The  War  Debt  (Methuen  and  Co.),  p.  110. 

(2)  Economic  Journal,  September,  1918. 
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to  £130;  but,  owiug  to  Trade  Union  hostility,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  substitute  the  absurd  plan  of  quarterly  assess¬ 
ment.  Hardly  any  wage-earners  keep  accounts  on  the  quarterly 
system,  and  every  now  and  then  we  read  reports  of  a  large 
number  of  men  summoned  to  the  County  Court  for  failure  to  pay 
their  quarterly  assessments.  If  the  wage-earner  is  to  pay  the  tax 
at  all  he  should  have  it  deducted  from  his  wages,  just  as  his  3d. 
or  4d.  for  National  Insurance  is  deducted  every  week.  The  plan 
is  already  applied  to  the  salaries  and  pay  of  Government, 
University,  Army,  and  police  officials. 

It  may  be  objected  ;  “  But  it  is  no  use  collecting  all  this  money 
since  you  will  only  have  to  pay  it  back  to  the  wage-earner  when 
he  claims  his  abatement,  and  the  allowances  in  respect  of  his 
wife  and  children,  not  to  mention  his  lower  rate  of  tax.”  If  all 
these  objections  really  applied  they  would  go  far  to  destroy  the 
plan,  but  they  are  all  met  by  our  ‘‘Twelfth  Point,”  which  says  : 
‘‘That  tax  should  be  deducted  at  the  lowest  ‘  earned  ’  rate  from  all 
wages  and  small  salaries,  and  that  in  the  case  of  regular  pay¬ 
ments  such  as  wages  or  salaries,  the  taxpayer’s  abatement  and 
allowances  should  be  taken  into  account  at  the  time  of  deduction.” 
Another  possible  objection  is  that  the  employer  will  refuse  to  be 
made  the  agent  of  the  Government.  Such  a  refusal  would  be 
as  unpatriotic  as  an  attempt  to  dissuade  his  men  from  enlisting 
during  the  war.  If,  however,  he  says:  ‘‘You  are  throwing  a 
lot  of  fresh  work  on  me,”  that  would  be  a  valid  objection ;  but  it 
is  met  by  our  “Eleventh  Point,”  which  says  that  “the  employer 
or  paymaster  should  be  made  the  agent  of  the  Inland  Eevenue 
in  collecting  the  Tax,  and  that  he  should  be  given  some  small 
remuneration  for  his  trouble.”  If,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  implied, 
in  replying  to  a  question  in  the  House,  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
tax  on  small  incomes  amounts  to  8  per  cent. ,  there  is  a  very  large 
margin.  In  the  case  of  a  big  factory  or  works  the  cost  should 
be  only  a  fraction  of  8  per  cent.  The  precise  machinery  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  President  (Sir  Hugh  Bell)  of  our  Economic 
Section,  suggests  a  card  and  stamps  on  the  analogy  of  the 
Insurance  Act.  My  own  idea  is  to  utilise  the  wages  sheet  and  to 
present  each  wage-earner  with  a  slip  of  paper,  on  pay-day,  more 
or  less  in  the  following  form  : — 


Present  Scale. 

Proposed  Scale 

d0 

£ 

Gross  Wages  . 

250 

250 

Abatement  . 

120 

...  75 

Allowance  for  Wife  (1) 

2.5 

...  75 

,,  ,,  Children  (2)  ... 

.50 

50 

,,  ,,  Dependents  (1) 

25  220 

26  225 

Taxable  Income  . 

.‘10 

25 

Tax  2.S.  3d. 

£3  7  6 

2.^.  £2  10  0 

Net  Wages 

£246  12  6 

£247  10  0 
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At  this  point  the  wage-earner  may  raise  a  valid  objection. 
He  will  say  :  “You  are  taxing  me  every  week ;  but  in  some  weeks 
1  am  out  of  work,  and  you  don’t  allow  for  that.”  We  must 
allow'  for  it,  and  we  can  do  so  in  at  least  four  ways.  We  may 
give  a  higher  abatement  to  the  w'age-earner,  or  we  may  “deem" 
(as  we  say  in  the  Temple)  that  his  wages  are  so  many  shillings 
less  than  they  really  are,  or  we  may  allow  him  four  weeks  free 
of  tax  in  the  year,  or  we  may  charge  him  at  a  low’er  rate  than 
other  taxpayers — say,  at  2s.  instead  of  2s.  3d.,  or  even  at  the 
neat  round  sum  of  a  ixinny  in  the  shilling.  When  he  has  taken 
his  wages,  less  tax,  the  whole  business  is  at  an  end  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  unless  he  w'ants  to  claim  a  further  allowance  for 
life  insurance,  and  this  he  must  obtain  by  direct  application  to  the 
local  Surveyor  of  Taxes.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  disclose  his 
family  circumstances  to  his  employer’s  cashier,  he  need  not  do 
so,  but  then  he  wdll  have  to  make  his  claim  for  the  allowances 
to  the  Surveyor,  though  the  employer  will  still  give  him 
credit  for  his  abatement  as  if  he  w'ere  a  single  man  without 
dejiendents. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  one  other  objection,  i.e.,  to  paying 
Income  Tax  at  all ;  but  this  is  an  absolute  refusal  to  perform  the 
primary  duty  of  a  citizen.  A  man  may  object  to  paying  a  tax 
or  a  rate  for  some  particular  purpose,  c.g.,  for  a  war,  or  for 
vaccination,  or  for  a  special  kind  of  teaching,  but  to  refuse  to 
pay  towards  the  ordinary  exjienses  of  Government  is  simply 
Anarchism,  and  the  man  who  refuses  thereby  repudiates  the  State 
and  abandons  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

So  far  I  have  assumed  the  continuance  of  the  existing  scale  of 
Income  Tax,  but  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  scale;  in 
fact  it  has  been  found  inequitable  in  practice.  It  may  now  be 
convenient  to  explain  my  owm  scheme,  which  goes  some  way 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  British  Association  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  main  idea  of  this  scheme  is  to  divide  Income  Tax¬ 
payers  into  two  classes — those  with  incomes  above  ^1,000  and 
those  with  incomes  below  Tl  ,000.  Already  we  have  two  classes 
under  the  existing  law,  but  the  division  is  put  much  higher,  i.e., 
at  i£3,000  a  year,  when  Super  Tax  begins.  There  is  no  longer 
any  object  in  retaining  the  Super  Tax,  and  in  its  Interim  Report 
our  Committee  recommended  that  it  should  be  merged  in  the 
Income  Tax,  with  the  necessary  reservation  for  existing  con¬ 
tracts,  such  as  the  Tax-compounded  War  Loan  and  War  Bonds. 
But  the  Super  Tax  method  is  an  excellent  one,  if  applied  to  a 
limited  number  of  fairly  large  incomes,  such  as  those  above 
i,l,000.  The  method  is  excellent  because  it  gives  a  perfectly^ 
steady  graduation  by  taxing  each  additional  pound  at  a  higher) 
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rate,  but  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  smaller  incomes  because 
it  requires  individual  assessment.  No  figures  are  available  for'' 
incomes  between  X'l  ,000  and  £3,000,  but  the  number  above 
i'3,000  was  estimated  at  33,000  for  1917-18. 

Incomes  under  £1,000  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  as 
they  are  now,  of  over  and  under  £500  a  year.  The  extension 
of  the  abatement  and  the  increased  allowances  for  marriage, 
children,  and  dejxjndents  involve  a  loss  of  revenue  which  must 
be  made  good  by  increasing  the  nominal  rate  of  the  tax  and  by 
making  more  i)ersons  pay  it.  Quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  reform  the  Income  Tax  needs  to  be  made  to  yield  more  revenue 
than  the  £350  million  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Budget — perhaps 
another  hundred  million.  This  may  seem  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
but  really  it  is  not.  An  Income  Tax  differs  from  other  taxes 
because,  as  we  say  in  our  “Fourth  Point,”  if  skilfully  adjusted 
to  the  “ability”  of  each  taxpayer,  it  imix)ses  little  burden;  if 
everyone  is  handicapped  all  will  play  level.  A  man  will  have  less 
money  to  spend,  but  as  other  men  will  also  have  less  money,  each 
pound  will  go  farther  and  buy  more.  During  the  war,  as  a  result 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Pjxchequer’s  strange  timidity  in  1914-15, 
the  Government  obtained  funds  by  borrowing  and  inflation  instead 
of  by  taxing,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  everything  rose. 
The  consequence,  to  |)eople  with  “fixed”  incomes,  was  the  same 
as  a  heavy  Income  Tax,  say  of  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound,  without 
graduation  or  allowances.  A  high  Income  Tax,  paid  by  all 
persons  above  the  poverty  line,  will  raise  the  buying  power  of 
money,  so  that  a  given  income  will' go  farther  than  it  does  now. 
Under  a  perfectly  graduated  Tax  every  citizen  w’ould  give  up  part 
of  his  income,  but  the  remainder  would  buy  as  much  as  if  there 
were  no  Income  Tax  at  all.  In  five  years  the  national  income 
has  grown  by  50  jier  cent.,  but  £150  will  not  buy  as  much  now 
as  £100  would  have  bought  in  1914.  Of  course  no  tax  can  be 
perfect ;  consequently  every  tax  must  involve  hardships. 

It  is  now  possible  to  summarise  an  ideal  scale  of  Income  Tax , 
designed  to  raise  from  £400  to  £450  millions  a  year. 

1.  An  abatement  of  £75  on  all  incomes. 

2.  An  allowance  of  tbe  tax  on  £75,  or  on  20  per  cent,  of 
his  assessment,  to  a  married  man,  with  a  maximum  allow¬ 
ance,  say,  of  £500. 

3.  An  allowance  of  the  tax  on  £25,  or  on  5  per  cent,  of  his 
assessment,  in  respect  of  each  child,  or  other  dependent, 
honn-fide  maintained  by  the  taxpayer,  wnth  a  maximum  of, 
say,  £200  each. 

4.  A  tax  of  .3.9.  (or  4.9.)  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  below 
£500. 
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5.  A  tax  of  5s.  (or  65.)  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  between 
i.‘500  and  i'1,000. 

G.  A  tax  beginning  at  5s.  Gd.  (or  6s.  6d.)  in  the  pound  on 
all  incomes  beyond  iil.OOO  and  graduated  on  the  principle 
of  the  present  Super  Tax. 

7.  All  tax  to  be  deducted  “  at  the  source  ”  where  possible, 
and  (1)  at  the  lowest  rate  in  the  case  of  wages  and  salaries, 
(2)  at  the  .£500 — i;l,(K)0  rate  in  the  case  of  interest, 
dividends,  etc. 

8.  If  diflerentiation  be  admitted,  a  fixed  percentage  or 
fraction  should  be  deducted  from  so  much  of  a  taxpayer’s 
income  as  is  “earned,”  e.g.,  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  or  1«. 
in  the  pound. 

In  this  proposed  scale  there  are  no  “steps  and  jumps”;  the 
first  dOoOO  of  all  incomes  is  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  the 
second  i;500  at  the  next  lowest  rate.  A  single  man  with  £450 
would  pay  £56  15s.,  and  one  with  £550  would  pay  £81  15s., 
i.e.,  the  same  as  the  first  man,  but  with  5s.  on  the  extra  £100. 
“Normal  citizens”  with  the  same  incomes  would  pay  £34  5s. 
and  £56  15s.  respectively,  i.e.,  they  would  each  get  allowances 
of  the  tax  at  3s.  on  £150.  The  proposed  scale  will  work  equally 
well  with  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate  in  the  pound ;  but  the  essential 
condition  is  a  lowering  of  the  present  abatement  and  exemption 
limit  in  the  case  of  single  persons.  If  there  should  be  much 
opposition  from  Trade  Unionists  it  might  be  wise  to  appease  them 
by  abolishing  the  sugar  and  other  small  duties  and  reducing  the 
tea  duty  to  sixpence. 

J.  E,  Allen, 
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Holland  owes  her  hold  on  the  Scheldt  to  the  Treaty  of  Munster 
of  1648,  embodying  her  reward  for  the  part  she  took  in  the 
Religious  Wars,  and  also  in  no  smaller  degree  to  the  friendship  of 
this  country.  She  is  rather  oblivious  of  the  latter  contributory. 
The  support  of  the  British  Government  was  accorded  to  her  on 
general  grounds  as  an  ally,  and  not  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
which  had  never  presented  itself  for  serious  discussion  until  the 
incidents  arose  with  w'hich  we  are  going  to  deal  in  this  paper. 
Then  the  Dutch  claim  to  control  and  shut  the  Scheldt  appeared 
to  the  British  Government  of  the  day  to  be  not  a  natural  right 
but  an  arbitrary  privilege,  not  an  indefeasible  possession  but  a 
tyrannical  pretension  that  could  be  annulled.  And  what  was 
thought  and  done  in  1780-1  by  the  representatives  of  this  country 
must  represent  a  point  of  view  that  cannot  be  deprived  of  force 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

In  the  year  1780  this  country  stood  alone  against  a  combination 
of  powerful  enemies.  France  and  Spain  were  allied  against  us, 
the  American  Colonists  were  making  indisputable  progress 
towards  independence,  and  the  Northern  Powers,  under  the  lead 
of  Russia,  had  closed  the  Baltic  by  an  armed  neutrality.  There 
remained  outside  the  ring  by  which  we  were  encircled,  Holland, 
with  which  we  had  treaties  of  alliance  that  bound  her  to  come 
to  our  aid,  and  the  Empire  ruled  by  the  Hapsburg  Joseph  II., 
who  was  the  sovereign  prince  in  the  Belgian  Provinces.  The 
treaties  with  Holland,  or  the  United  Provinces,  related  to  com¬ 
merce  and  also  to  a  general  alliance.  The  treaty  of  Commerce 
of  1674,  as  well  as  the  general  treaties  of  1674  and  1678,  had  all 
been  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  1716,  and  were  in  full  force  in 
1780.  It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  were  alleged  by  us  to  pay  little 
heed  to  the  terms  of  the  commercial  agreement,  and  disputes  were 
frequent.  They  were  particularly  bitter  at  the  moment  named, 
because  the  Dutch  were  supplying  the  French  with  materials 
for  shipbuilding  in  the  Channel,  and  all  our  adversaries  with 
stores  from  a  large  depot  they  had  formed  in  the  West  Indies 
at  St.  Eustace.  They  had  also  given  asylum  to  the  so-called 
pirate,  Paul  Jones,  and  there  were  other  incidents  pointing  to 
an  absence  of  harmony  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 

None  the  less  for  these  contentions.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our 
able  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  instructed  to  demand  the 
armed  succours  to  which  we  held  ourselves  to  be  entitled  under 
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the  Treaty  of  1716.  The  Dutch  Government  had  difficulties  of 
its  own.  The  Provinces  might  be  compared  to  a  house  dinded 
against  itself.  Amsterdam  was  violently  anti-English  and  pro- 
American.  The  Dutch  authorities  were  willing  enough  to  talk 
and  to  write  despatches,  but  not  to  take  any  active  steps  what¬ 
ever. 

At  this  juncture  a  dramatic  turn  was  given  to  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  An  English  cruiser  captured  a  packet  boat,  and  among  the 
passengers  was  an  American  ex-member  of  Congress  named 
Laurens.  He  was  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  clandestine 
correspondence,  and  among  his  papers  was  the  text  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  the  American  States  and  the  United  Provinces, 
dated  in  September,  1778.  Accepting  this  at  its  apparent  value, 
it  looked  as  if  the  Dutch  had  been  in  league  wdth  our  enemies 
for  two  years  while  posing  as  our  friends.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  its  enemies,  the  British  Government  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment.  It  broke  off  relations,  recalled  its  Minister,  and 
declared  war  on  December  20th,  1780.  That  was  the  event  which 
led  it  to  consider  the  Scheldt  question  on  its  merits.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  Alliance 
was  the  direct  cause  of  our  taking  into  our  calculations  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  other  parties  interested  in  the  question.  They 
were  in  the  first  place  the  citizens  of  Antw'erp,  and  then  in  the 
second  place  the  ruler  of  the  South  Netherlands,  viz.,  the  P^mperor 
Joseph  II.,  the  only  potentate  in  Europe  whose  alliance  remained 
open  to  us. 

It  is  to  Vienna  that  we  must  next  turn  in  order  to  measure 
the  development  of  the  Scheldt  question,  by  appreciating  the 
milieu  or  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  generated.  It  was  a 
curious  coincidence  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Great  Britain 
saw’  the  political  necessity  of  making  a  new  departure  in  her 
relations  with  the  Dutch,  the  ruler  who  was  then  most  directly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  Scheldt  navigation  should  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  situation  on  that  river  was,  from 
Ids  point  of  view’,  intolerable.  “Why,”  asked  Joseph  II.  in 
1780,  “am  I  debarred  from  using  my  own  river?”  It  is  a 
question  that  the  Belgian  people  have  asked  many  times  since, 
and  never  more  emphatically  than  at  the  present  moment. 

Joseph  II.  was  a  reformer  born  before  his  time.  He  might 
have  made  a  permanent  mark  on  history  if  he  had  found  a 
Minister  to  support  and  shape  his  intentions,  but  he  lived  in  the 
trammels  of  tbe  old  regime.  Prince  Kaunitz  w’as  the  despot  of 
Vienna  bureaucracy.  He  had  made  his  reputation  by  forming 
the  Triple  Alliance  against  Prussia  at  the  cost  of  breaking  the 
old  Anglo-Austrian  Alliance,  and  at  the  period  with  which  we 
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are  iuimediately  concerned  be  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
endurance  of  the  alliance  with  France,  which  had  been  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  marriage  of  Joseph’s  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.  When  Joseph  II.  was 
keen  on  taking  a  new  line  he  was  sharply  pulled  up,  in  foreign 
politics  at  all  events,  by  Kaunitz’s  rigid  adherence  to  what  is 
signified  by  the  Protocol.  Still,  Joseph’s  words:  “Why  am  I 
debarred  from  using  my  own  river?’’  resound  across  the 
centuries. 

Before  the  Anglo-Dutch  imbroglio,  Joseph  had  expressed  his 
desire  and  intention  to  visit  his  Belgian  provinces.  The  state 
of  his  mother’s  health  caused  the  postponement  of  the  visit,  but 
after  Maria  Theresa  died,  in  November,  1780,  he  was  free  to 
carry  out  his  plan,  and  it  formed  the  first  incident  of  his  reign. 
In  June,  1781,  the  Emperor  visited  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
and  other  Belgian  cities,  and  by  that  time  the  naval  war  between 
England  and  Holland  had  produced  several  sanguinary  and 
striking  encounters.  But  the  actual  visit  had  been  preceded  by  a 
considerable  correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  chief 
Minister,  which  revealed  how  deeply  the  Scheldt  question  moved 
the  former.  In  January,  1781,  the  Emperor  wrote  that  his 
purpose  was  “to  revive  for  the  City  of  Antwerp  freedom  of  trade 
on  the  Scheldt  ’’  (misnamed  the  Meuse  in  his  letter).  Two 
objections  to  the  Dutch  pretensions  were  raised  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Emperor’s  claim.  Had  the  Spaniards  in  1648  the  right 
to  sign  away  the  sovereign  position  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Austrian  agnates,  who  came  into  possession 
in  1715?  In  other  words,  was  Joseph  II.  bound  at  all  by  the 
Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster?  There  was  a  second  objection 
which  seemed  more  weighty. 

.\rticle  15  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1650  between  the 
States  and  Spain,  which  followed  that  of  Munster,  “placed 
Spanish  and  Dutch  traders  on  absolute  equality  for  general  trade 
and  also  for  trade  with  both  the  Indies.”  The  Belgians  were,  of 
course,  included  in  the  Spanish,  but  how  could  it  be  contended 
that  they  were  on  an  equality  with  the  Dutch  when  the  entrance 
to  the  only  river  and  port  by  which  the  trade  could  be  carried  on 
was  barred  to  them?  Both  these  objections  were  in  Joseph’s 
mind  long  before  his  visit  to  the  Belgian  provinces.  They 
derived  fresh  force  no  doubt  from  the  overtures  he  received  from 
England  immediately  after  the  rupture  with  Holland.  The 
Emperor  stated  in  his  private  correspondence  with  Count  Mercy- 
Argenteau  that  “England,  both  directly  and  through  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  tlie  Minister  Keith,  had  endeavoured  to  tempt  him 
in  every  direction,  and  more  esj)ecially  in  regard  to  his  obtaining 
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freedom  for  the  trade  of  his  Low  Countries.”  Corroboration 
of  this  statement  may  be  found  in  J.  Adolphus’s  History  of 
England  under  George  III”  (Vol.  3,  p.  417),  where  the  author 
states  :  “Great  llritain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  by  liberal  offers,  and,  among  others,  to  open  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Scheldt.”  The  Minister  Keith  was  Sir  R.  Murray 
Keith,  who  was  a  persona  gratissima  not  only  with  the  Emperor 
but  with  Kaunitz  also. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  participants  in  the  controversy,  and 
also  the  most  deeply  interested,  the  Belgians  of  Antwerp,  and 
Brabant,  and  on  this  occasion  their  energies  were  stirred  and 
their  hopes  revived  in  the  first  place  by  British  counsel  and 
sympathy.  It  was  a  notable  revelation  of  Belgian  individuality 
and  independence.  Europe  generally  ignored  the  Belgians,  but 
the  Antwerp  agitation  on  the  Scheldt  question  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  1781  showed  that  they  were  still  alive  and  full  of 
vigour.  The  privilege  of  having  given  them  a  helping  hand  at 
that  early  stage  of  their  modern  evolution  towards  the  state  of 
a  free  nation  belongs  to  England  alone. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  one  of  the  ablest  men  our  Diplomatic 
Service  has  ever  produced,  and  a  soldier  w'hose  early  experiences 
had  been  on  Belgian  battlefields,  quitted  the  Hague  on  the 
declaration  of  war  on  December  20th,  1780.  How  was  he  to 
return?  There  were  packet  boats  from  Rotterdam  to  Harwich— 
it  was  the  regular  route;  but  he  w'ould  not  use  them.  He  went 
to  Antwerp,  whence  no  vessels  at  all  were  allowed  to  sail  for 
England  or  anywhere  else,  and  he  remained  there  for  close  on 
fourteen  days.  England  had  been  spurned  by  Holland.  Who,  in 
Europe,  had  suffered  most  from  Dutch  selfishness  and  narrow¬ 
mindedness?  The  Belgians.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  knew  the  whole 
question  thoroughly,  chapter  and  verse,  so  he  went  to  Antwerp, 
and  events  soon  showed  that  he  had  not  been  idle.  T  put 
his  motives  on  no  higher  ground  than  revenge,  a  quality  or 
spirit  that  virile  races  only  lose  when  they  become  soft  and 
|>appy.  The  Dutch  had  disregarded  his  advice  and  remonstrances.. 
He  was  going  to  settle  their  score,  and  he  knew  how  to 
do  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  efforts  and  exhortations  of  the  British 
Ambassador  from  the  Hague,  the  leading  merchants  of  Antwerp 
took  counsel  together.  Now  or  fiever  is  the  moment  to  accom¬ 
plish  your  emancipation,  repeated  this,  the  first,  Englishman  to 
declare  that  the  Scheldt  was  a  Belgian  river,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  all  the  centuries  before,  and  that  it 
only  rested  with  themselves  to  make  it  one  again  !  These  views 
not  merely  raised  great  enthusiasm,  but  they  revived  old  hopes, 
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and  throughout  Antwerp  there  was  but  one  expectation,  which 
was  that  England  would  free  the  Scheldt.  This  movement  of  an 
enchained  nation  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the 
important  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  21st,  1781, 
when  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  the  friend  of  Lord  Stormont  and 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  claimed  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  and  the 
liberation  of  Antwerp. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  continued  his  journey  to  London  by  way  of 
Ostend,  but  he  had  sown  the  seed  he  desired.  A  great  agitation 
followed,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  numerous  pamphlets 
appeared  setting  forth  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  Antwerp  in 
the  matter  of  the  Scheldt  closure.  Finally,  an  appeal  was  signed 
by  150  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  March,  1781,  to  the 
States  of  Brabant,  urging  them  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  press  it  before  the  States  General 
of  all  the  Provinces,  so  that  the  Imperial  Government  might 
intervene.  Brabant  at  once  acquiesced,  for  Antwerp  was 
supported  by  similar  movements  in  Brussels  and  Louvain,  and 
eventually  the  petition  was  passed  on  to  the  Imperial  Council  at 
Brussels,  which  represented  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Prince 
Starhemberg,  who  was  in  the  Emperor’s  confidence,  did  not 
conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  petition,  although  it  was  not 
within  his  province  to  decide  its  promulgation. 

When  the  question  was  brought  up  before  the  Joint  Council  on 
March  24th,  1781 — the  date  is  important  as  showing  that  no 
time  had  been  lost — there  was  general  agreement  on  the  main 
point,  and  the  real  issue  in  all  the  discussions  was  always  only 
one  in  regard  to  procedure.  The  official  or  Kaunitz  view  was 
expressed  by  the  Count  de  Neny,  the  son  of  an  Irish  exile,  who 
declared  that  “he  had  no  faith  in  England,  which  was  merely 
trying  to  detach  Austria  and  France,’’  and  he  went  on  to  express 
a  strong  opinion  that  “  the  only  way  to  attain  success  was  to  work 
through  France  as  the  Chief  of  the  Austro-Bussian  Coalition.” 
Although  that  coalition  went  back  to  1756,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
still  in  existence  in  1781. 

The  Belgian  delegates  felt  bound  to  trim  their  sails  to  meet 
the  official  views,  and,  after  all,  it  was  indifferent  to  them  whether 
they  attained  their  object  through  France  or  through  England. 
M.  Delplanck  proposed  in  the  Council,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  laborious  argument,  that  the  Emperor  should  put  forward 
various  territorial  claims  against  Holland — many  were  available  to 
which  the  Treaty  of  Munster  did  not  apply — with  the  idea  of 
Waiving  them  at  the  right  moment  in  return  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Scheldt  question.  This  suggestion  was  supported  by  another 
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Belgian,  M.  Grysperre,  and  eventually  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  transmission  to  Vienna.  The 
.suggestion  of  the  two  Belgian  delegates  became,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  starting  point  of  the  Emperor’s  subsequent  policy. 

While  this  discussion  was  taking  place  in  the  lm[x.'rial  Council 
the  States  General  had  also  had  their  say  on  the  subject  during 
their  regular  deliberations.  They  considered  what  advantage 
Belgian  commerce  might  derive  from  the  war  that  had  just 
broken  out  between  Holland  and  Great  Britain ;  and  a  Belgian 
case  was  formally  adopted  by  the  States  General  and  sent  as  a 
‘‘  supplication  ”  to  the  Emperor.  This  attempt  to  go  outside  the 
regular  official  channel  and  to  work  on  the  Emj)eror’s  feelings 
caused  much  irritation  in  Vienna.  Prince  Kaunitz,  writing  to 
Starhemberg,  said  that  he  “wished  that  the  people  of  Antwerp 
and  the  Brabant  States  had  abstained  from  taking  steps  to  obtain 
the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  and  had  left  the  matter  entirely  in 
the  Emijeror’s  hands.”  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Belgians 
knew  something  about  Kaunitz’s  own  views,  which  had  been 
recorded  in  January,  1781,  to  the  effect  that  “Holland  had  clear 
Treaty  rights,  and  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  ignored.” 
A  little  later,  Kailnitz  w^ent  further  even  than  Count  Neny  in 
mistrusting  England,  terming  the  Anglo- Dutch  war  “a  passing 
tiff,”  and  concluding  with  the  general  remark  that  England’s 
sole  aim  w'as  to  separate  Austria  from  France.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  was  the  truth ;  but  the  Belgian  aim  was  to 
free  the  Scheldt  and  revive  Antwerp,  and  that  is  the  only  matter 
that  claims  lasting  sympathy. 

Close  upon  these  incidents  came  the  long  projx)sed  visit  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  Belgian  provinces.  In  June,  1781,  he  proceeded 
in  the  first  place  to  Ostend,  the  ix)rt  through  which  Austria  had 
long  been  trying  to  create  a  trade  with  the  outer  world.  There 
he  received  the  salute  of  two  English  frigates  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  roadstead.  A  day  or  two  later  he  visited  Bruges, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  George  III.’s 
nephew.  They  had  a  long  secret  conference,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  what  passed  between  them.  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
results,  it  was  not  of  the  importance  assigned  to  it.  Then  the 
Emperor  went  on  to  Antwerp,  where  an  unexpected  incident 
occurred  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival. 

The  right  to  present  petitions  to  their  rulers  was  one  of  the 
ancient  privileges  in  Belgium.  The  merchants  of  Antwerp, 
without  taking  any  officials  into  their  counsel,  drew  up  a  petition 
setting  forth  their  rights  and  grievances  in  the  matter  of  the 
Scheldt  navigation,  and  on  his  arrival  presented  it  unexpectedly 
to  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  citizens  of  Antwwp  conceived 
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could  have  come  to  their  city,  seeing  what  a  stir  had 
been  made  about  the  question,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
right  their  wrongs.  But  secret  diplomacy  was  then  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rule.  Joseph  was  annoyed,  his  Ministers  were  still  more 
irritated,  and  he  gave  a  brief  and  discouraging  answer  :  “I  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  city,  but  in  regard  to  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  there  is  a  great  obstacle  in  existing 
treaties.” 

This  douche  of  cold  water  discouraged  the  Belgian  public,  and 
shook  their  faith  in  the  Emperor’s  good  intentions.  From 
Antwerp,  Joseph  went  on  to  Amsterdam,  and  his  irritation  at 
the  incident  mentioned  may  have  been  due  to  the  fear  that  it 
would  spoil  his  Dutch  visit.  But  the  Emperor  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  appease  the  Dutch,  even  at  the  price  of  dis¬ 
appointing  and  disconcerting  his  own  people,  and  in  a  conversation 
with  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  he  said  :  “I  have  begged 
the  people  of  Antwerp  to  turn  their  minds  elsewhere.  They  are 
mad  on  the  subject  of  the  Scheldt.  The  thing  is  not  possible,  nor 
even  as  advantageous  as  they  imagine.” 

What  was  the  explanation  of  this  strange  volte-jdce  on  the 
part  of  a  proud  ruler,  who  had  complained  only  a  few  months 
before  at  not  enjoying  the  use  of  his  own  river?  The  statement 
that  the  words  were  uttered  to  please  the  Dutch  does  not  seem 
satisfactory,  more  especially  as  their  own  avowals  testified  beyond 
refutation  to  the  immense  benefits  that  Antwerp  would  derive 
from  the  freeing  of  the  Scheldt.  While  the  Emperor  alleged 
that  it  was  not  so  very  advantageous,  the  people  of  Amsterdam 
were  proclaiming  to  the  whole  world  that,  if  the  Scheldt  were 
opened,  Antwerp  would  become  het  middelpunt  des  hartdels — the 
centre  of  trade. 

Another  motive,  then,  must  be  found  for  the  Emperor’s  strange 
tergiversation,  and  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  went  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  with  a  double  object.  The  freeing  of  the  Scheldt  was  one, 
or  rather  the  commencement  of  arrangements  to  that  end,  but  his 
more  immediate  purpose  was  to  secure  the  cancelling  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty  which  had  installed  in  1715  Dutch  garrisons  in 
certain  fortified  towns  of  Belgium.  The  Dutch  were  rather 
tired  of  an  arrangement  that  kept  10,000  of  their  troops  in 
garrisons  beyond  their  borders,  and  the  war  with  England  made 
them  still  more  desirous  of  having  them  back.  The  Emperor 
had  chosen  the  best  moment  for  action,  and  showed  no  flinching 
in  this  matter  at  least,  going  to  the  length  even  of  ordering  that, 
if  the  garrisons  would  not  go,  the  fortresses  were  to  be  demolished 
over  their  heads.  But  the  Dutch,  in  this  affair,  gave  him  no 
trouble.  The  garrisons  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Emperor  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  his  objects  in  visiting  Belgium 
accomplished. 

But  although  his  public  utterances  were  discouraging,  subse¬ 
quent  events  were  to  show  that  he  had  not  altogether  abandoned 
his  hope  of  freeing  the  Scheldt.  His  spirit  chafed  at  the  servi- 
tude  imposed  on  him  by  the  Dutch  control,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  gave  the  Belgians  no  encouragement.  He  wished  to  settle  the 
question  in  his  own  way  by  some  tortuous  diplomacy.  He 
suggested  to  the  few  Ministers  in  his  confidence  that  all  cases  of 
territorial  infractions  by  the  IXitch  were  to  be  taken  up,  that  a 
list  of  grievances  should  be  tabulated  with  the  object  of  accumu¬ 
lating  bases  for  a  controversy  with  the  Netherlands  that  might 
eventually  lead  to  a  compromise  on  the  Scheldt  question.  But 
to  the  Belgian  people  he  uttered  no  words  of  hope  at  all — rather 
the  contrary.  His  parting  message  was  to  the  effect  that 
“nothing  useful  can  be  done  for  the  present,”  and  he  concluded 
with  the  very  remarkable  dictum  :  “Moreover,  the  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  even  a  part  of  Zealand,  is  essential 
for  a  permanent  and  durable  solution.” 

Abandoned  by  their  Emperor,  the  people  of  Antwerp  decided 
to  make  an  effort  on  their  own  behalf.  England  and  Holland 
were  still  at  war.  There  had  been  fighting  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  w'as  always  possible  that  some  incident  might  cause  a  British 
Fleet  to  appear  in  the  river.  If  we  reject  motives,  based  on 
reasoning,  there  remained  those  of  passion.  The  pent-up  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Antwerp  at  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  rights 
that  had  been  denied  them  for  two  centuries  could  not  be 
restrained.  The  w'eakness  of  a  foreign  Emperor  could  not  curb  a 
national  instinct.  A  harsh  and  arbitrary  law  had  given  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  to  Holland,  but  that  narrow  strip  of  sand 
dunes  was  none  the  less  an  integral  part  of  Flanders.  What 
wonder  then  that  the  agitation  in  Antwerp  continued  long  after 
Joseph’s  departure ! 

In  all  crises  there  is  need  of  a  man  ;  sometimes  he  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  and  then,  instead  of  a  solution,  wo  find  confusion.  In 
Antw'erp  a  prominent  citizen  was  found  to  step  into  the  place 
vacated  by  the  Emperor.  His  name  w’as  the  Count  de  Proli, 
a  member  of  an  Italian  family  which  had  been  settled  in  Antwerp 
for  a  couple  of  generations.  He  was  a  banker  and  represented 
the  Asiatic  Company  of  Trieste.  He  had  relations  with  several 
European  capitals,  and  among  them  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
altogether  an  important  personage  in  Antwerp,  where  he  held 
the  honorific  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  the  Scheldt. 
As  he  had  received  his  title  from  the  Emperor  Joseph,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  might  have  been  one  of  those 
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gdmitted  to  that  prince’s  secret  plans.  It  would  have  been  quite 
in  character  with  what  was  called  astute  diplomacy  for  the  same 
ruler  to  have  snubbed  the  Antwerpers  and  then  to  have  inspired 
some  one  to  come  forward  to  express  their  views.  If  Joseph  did 
this,  he  so  carefully  obliterated  the  traces  of  his  intervention  that 
the  whole  credit  rests  with  Count  Proli. 

The  step  he  took  was  certainly  original.  Russia  had  not 
existed,  so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  at  the  time  that  the 
Treaty  of  Munster  was  signed,  nor  had  she  concurred  in  any  of 
its  subsequent  informal  ratifications.  She  was  the  one  Power  that, 
in  theory  at  least,  might  be  regarded  as  admitting  the  freedom  of 
the  Scheldt  as  a  law  of  nature.  Count  Proli  proposed  to  his 
Russian  friends  that  they  should  try  to  interest  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  in  the  question,  and  he  expatiated  on  the  importance 
of  the  trade  that  might  be  developed  betw'een  Antwerp  and  Riga. 
He  suggested  that  the  Empress  might  be  moved  to  action  by  an 
adroit  reference  to  the  possibility  of  her  adding  to  her  name  in 
history  as  the  author  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Baltic  that  of 
being  the  liberator  of  the  Scheldt.  In  any  case,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  project  held  forth  the  prospect  of  a 
great  and  lasting  reward.  The  move  proved  very  successful. 
The  Empress  was  deeply  interested  and  flattered.  She  gave  her 
sanction  to  the  use  of  the  Russian  Flag  for  the  forcing  and  freeing 
of  the  Scheldt.  Two  ships  were  fitted  out  and  ready  to  sail  from 
Riga.  Everything  w'as  in  readiness  at  Antwerp  to  give  them  a 
right  royal  reception.  At  the  last  moment  the  scheme  was 
dropped  and  the  ships  did  not  sail.  The  cau^e  of  this  change  of 
plan  remains  unrevealed.  One  explanation  is  that  it  w’as  due 
to  the  malicious  intervention  of  Frederick  the  Great  out  of  spite 
against  England — for  everyone  considered  at  that  period  that  the 
freeing  of  the  Scheldt  would  be  in  her  interests — another  is  that 
the  Emperor  Joseph  stopped  it,  not  wishing  to  be  deprived  of 
any  of  the  credit  that  would  belong  to  the  solver  of  the  problem. 

The  first  act  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  question  may  be 
considered  to  have  terminated  when  the  Russian  ships  did  not 
sail  from  Riga.  Only  a  brief  interval  separated  it  from  the 
second.  Joseph  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  garrisons  from 
Namur  and  Tournai  was  effected,  with  Kaunitz  who  remained 
the  supreme  director  of  Austria’s  policy.  In  one  of  his  letters — 
September  23rd,  1782 — the  Emperor  asked  his  Minister  ;  “Why 
should  I  alone  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  my  Scheldt?  Why 
should  I  not  oppose  to  the  law  of  the  stronger,  the  reasoning  of 
1648,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  law  of  the  peoples?”  And 
Kaunitz  so  far  modified  his  original  opposition  as  to  declare  that 
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“the  reopening  of  the  Scheldt  is  a  matter  of  dignity  rather  than 
of  interest.”  In  other  words,  the  Belgians  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  all.  During  this  period  of  preparation,  the  Emperor 
was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Catherine  of  Russia,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  made  sure  of  her  moral  support  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  great  plan.  Plis  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  had  been 
apprised  of  her  brother’s  project  by  Count  Mercy- Argenteau,  and 
she  pleaded  the  case  for  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  so  ferventlv 
with  her  husband  that  it  seemed  certain  that  France  would  at 
least  stand  aside. 

Full  of  hopeful  expectation  in  a  triumphant  issue,  Joseph  sent 
a  very  astute  Italian,  in  his  service.  Count  Belgiojoso,  to  succeed 
Starhemberg  at  Brussels  with  instructions  to  accumulate  as  manv 
territorial  grievances  as  possible  against  the  Dutch,  with  the  idea 
of  using  them  as  a  .set  off  to  secure  the  termination  of  “the 
impertinent  closing  of  the  river.”  The  claim  to  Maestricht 
figured  largely  in  this  programme;  indeed,  Joseph  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  in  this  he  held  a  trump  card.  If  it  was  so,  the  sequel 
showed  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  play  it.  On  the  other  band, 
England  had  gone  out  of  the  business.  The  war  with  Holland 
after  the  first  phase  of  energy  had  languished  long  before  peace 
was  concluded  in  September,  1783.  The  struggle  to  retain  the 
American  colonies  had  also  ended  in  the  Peace  signed  at  Versailles 
in  that  month.  Finally,  the  British  Government  sent  to  the 
Hague,  in  December,  1784,  one  of  its  ablest  diplomatists.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  reforming  the  old 
English  party  in  Holland.  Certainly,  wherever  Joseph  might 
hope  to  find  support  for  the  realisation  of  his  scheme  to  free  the 
Scheldt,  it  could  no  longer  be  from  this  country.  We  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  strain  of  a  long  and  disastrous  struggle  to  think  only 
of  our  own  needs  and  requirements.  We  had  failed  to  find  a 
single  ally  w'hen  w'e  wanted  one  so  badly.  The  Emperor  had  no 
claim  on  us. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783  the  Emperor  began  to  take  the  steps 
which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  the  formal  diplomatic 
action  he  contemplated.  Belgiojoso  was  instructed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  smallest  trifles.  In  October  Dutch  soldiers 
from  a  fort  on  the  Scheldt  buried  a  comrade  in  the  Belgian 
cemetery  of  Doel  without  permission.  This  gave  rise  to  some 
unseemly  proceedings.  Shortly  afterw’ards  Imperial  troops 
destroyed  three  Dutch  redoubts.  A  design  was  formed  to  bum 
the  Dutch  guard-ship  at  Lillo,  but  it  miscarried.  A  protest  was 
then  made  against  its  presence  so  near  the  frontier,  and  th^ 
Dutch  withdrew'  it  to  Hulstergat,  lower  down  the  river.  This 
strengthened  the  general  belief  in  Vienna  that  the  Dutch  would 
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uot  offer  any  very  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Emperor’s 
Jeiuaud. 

Contident  by  reason  of  the  adhesion  of  liussia,  and  persuaded 
that  he  could  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  France,  Joseph  caused  a 
coaunuDication  to  be  addressed  to  the  Dutch  Government,  which 
began  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  ;  “  The  wisdom  which  guides  the 
deliberations  of  the  High  Mightinesses  will  also  guide  them  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  responding  to  the  mutual  desire  for  the 
consolidation  of  good  relations  and  neighbourly  good  will,  as 
well  as  to  the  rights  of  H.M.  the  Emperor.”  This  was  followed 
by  “a  summary  of  demands  ”  presented  by  Count  Belgiojoso, 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  the  Dutch  should  appoint  Com¬ 
missioners  to  discuss  them.  The  Dutch  replied  that  they  were 
willing  to  discuss  territorial  limits,  but  the  Austrian  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  demands  must  be  discussed  in  their  totality  . 
At  first  the  Dutch  refused,  then  they  sought  to  gain  time,  but  at 
last  they  conceived  it  would  be  wisest  to  give  way  and  go  into 
the  Conference  on  the  Emperor’s  terms. 

All  the  time  they  were  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  Emperor 
wanted,  and  the  presentation  of  the  demands  caused  immense 
excitement  in  Holland.  Count  Belgiojoso  spoke  plainly  to  a 
Dutch  representative  in  Brussels.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Dutch  would  see  what  was  wanted,  and  as  to  the  territorial 
claims  they  could  easily  be  waived  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Scheldt  difficulty.  The  Emperor  would  go  very  far,  he  said,  in 
the  way  of  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  Dutch  Flanders  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  concluding  with  the  assurance 
that  his  Majesty  would  certainly  give  up  his  demand  for 
Maestricht.  The  Dutchman  replied  that  his  countrymen  would 
never  give  up  their  hold  on  the  Scheldt,' and  Belgiojoso  retorted 
with  anger  :  “And  the  Emperor  will  never  abandon  his  plan.” 
Events  were  to  show’  that  the  Dutchman  knew  his  countrymen 
better  than  the  Minister  knew  his  Imperial  master,  but  the 
eternal  justice  of  the  case  remains  intact  and  unaffected  by  the 
prejudice  and  passion  displayed  on  both  sides. 

The  Brussels  Conference  was  thus  decided  upon,  but  owing 
to  Dutch  procrastination  it  did  not  meet  before  April,  1784,  and 
its  deliberations  were  so  spun  out  that  the  Emperor  decided  to 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures.  He  presented  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Dutch  Government  dropping  all  reference  to  the  cession  of 
Dutch  Flanders,  but  insisting  on  the  concession  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Scheldt.  This  ultimatum  con¬ 
tained  a  distinct  challenge.  The  Emperor  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  send  ships  flying  the  Imperial  flag  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  if  the  Dutch  tired  on  them  it  would  be  regarded  by  him  as 
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a  casus  belli.  When  Belgiojoso  handed  this  announcement  to  the 
Dutch  Commissioners,  he  added  words  of  advice,  to  the  effect 
that  “the  States  should  declare  the  Diver  Scheldt  open,  and 
navigation  on  it  completely  free.”  The  Dutch  reply  wasdetiant; 
the  guardship  was  sent  back  to  Lillo,  a  squadron  was  assembled 
at  Flushing,  and  the  Pensionary  declared  in  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  that  “the  Depuhlic  ought  to  spend  its  last  shilling  rather 
than  submit  to  so  destructive  and  humiliating  a  measure  as  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt.” 

Strong  language  and  inflexibility  of  pur^x^se;  yet,  to  prevent  its 
being  thought  abstract  justice,  I  give  the  words  of  the  Belgian 
Linguet  printed  in  his  remarkable  treatise  at  almost  the  very 
moment  of  the  Dutch  Pensionary’s  outburst  : 

“Is  the  theme  suj>portable  for  a  moment  that  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  ruler  who  to-day  stands  in 
their  places,  should  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  people’s  own 
gaoler,  the  humble  bearer  of  a  Dutch  lettre  de  cachet,  issued  in 
the  name  of  force  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
society?  ” 

Although  the  Emperor  had  become  less  sure  of  French  support 
than  he  was,  he  decided  to  carry  out  his  programme.  A  ship  was 
fitted  out  at  Ostend  to  proceed  to  Antwerp ;  another  was  got  ready 
at  Antwerp  to  sail  down  the  Scheldt.  The  latter,  named  The 
Louis,  commanded  by  a  Fleming,  L.  van  Isseghem,  was  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  adventure.  It  set  out  on  October  6th,  and  two 
days  later  it  was  fired  upon  by  the  Dutch  batteries  and  compelled 
to  return.  It  sufi'ered  but  slight  damage — a  kettle  was  said  to 
have  been  destroyed,  which  led  to  the  whole  incident  being  called 
the  guerre  dc  la  mnrmite.  'riic  vessel  from  Ostend  was  stopped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  taken  into  Flushing. 

The  Emperor  had  got  his  casus  belli ;  he  had  80,000  men  ready 
to  invade  Holland,  through  Cfueldres  and  Limbourg,  and  if  be 
had  only  been  prompt  he  could  have  brought  the  Dutch  to  their 
knees.  They  knew’  this  tliemselves  very  well.  They  sent  an 
appeal  to  France  for  “full  and  prompt  aid,  without  which  the 
Republic  is  lost.”  If  Afarie  .Antoinette  had  been  able  to  keep  her 
husband  in  leading  strings,  the  Dutch  would  have  been  left  to 
their  fate ;  but  the  influence  of  “  the  Austrian  ”  was  on  the  wane, 
and  the  Minister  Vergennes  succeeded  in  bringing  Louis  round 
to  his  view  that  Holland  could  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  advantage 
of  England.  The  Dutch  w’ere  told  that  French  aid  would  be 
forthcoming,  and  as  an  earnest  of  this  supix)rt,  the  French 
General,  Maillebois,  was  sent  to  organise  and  lead  their  army. 

The  Emperor  pocketed  his  pride  and  changed  his  purpose.  At 
the  end  of  February,  1785,  he  had  whittled  down  his  demand  for 
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the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  very  slender  claim  to  enjoy 
a  free  passage  on  the  river  between  Antwerp  and  Saftlingen, 
both  places  being  in  his  possession.  Even  the  French,  who 
would  not  support  his  full  demands,  suggested  to  the  Dutch  to 
spare  the  Imperial  dignity  by  making  an  exception  for  the 
passage  of  his  ships  on  the  river.  They  induced  them  to  surrender 
Lillo  and  Liefkenskoech.  They  pressed  his  right  to  compensation 
in  respect  of  Maestricht  so  well  that  he  received  ten  million  florins. 
These  terms  were  expressed  in  the  Treaty  signed  at  Fontainebleau 
on  November  10th,  1785,  which  closed  the  incident. 

But  these  things  have  no  interest  for  us.  Joseph’s  second 
effort  to  free  the  Scheldt  had  proved  not  less  of  a  failure  than  the 
first ;  and  it  was  even  more  ignominious,  for  at  the  first  attempt 
he  had  obtained  the  cancelling  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  His 
panegyrists  threw  the  blame  on  France  for  refusing  to  support 
him;  but  the  true  cause  was  his  own  tortuous  policy.  While  he 
was  being  acclaimed  in  Belgium  as  the  Liberator  of  the  Scheldt, 
his  thoughts  were  really  set  in  another  direction,  and  although  it 
might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  he  was  never  sincere,  his  policy 
shifted  like  the  wind.  Even  at  the  moment  that  he  was  threaten¬ 
ing  the  Dutch  with  invasion  he  was  scheming  to  acquire  Bavaria 
from  its  Elector  by  exchanging  the  Belgian  provinces  for  it.  He 
might  have  succeeded  in  this  plan  if  he  had  been  more  resolute 
about  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  showed  that  he  was  thinking  of 
his  own  ends,  and  not  of  the  interest  of  his  Belgian  subjects  whom 
he  regarded  as  mere  chattels.  They  seem  to  have  seen  through 
his  pur[X)se,  for  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  their 
enthusiastic  co-operation  in  the  first  attempt  to  free  the  Scheldt 
in  1781,  and  their  cautious  and  incredulous  attitude  three  years 
later.  When  it  was  realised  that  the  Emperor  had  no  real 
intention  of  seeking  a  solution  by  force  of  arms,  the  Belgians 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  freedom  of  their  one  great  river 
could  only  be  achieved  by  their  own  efforts  in  the  course  of  time. 
That  sentiment  was  not  the  least  of  the  motives  that  inspired 
the  Brabant  Revolution  against  Austrian  rule  a  few  years  later. 

The  Scheldt  episode,  covering  in  its  two  phases  the  five  years 
between  1780  and  1785,  had  an  epilogue.  The  Dutch  believed 
that  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  gave  a  final  and  conclusive 
ratification  and  sanction  to  the  old  Treaty  of  Munster,  which 
they  took  pride  in  describing  as  the  very  foundation  of  their 
security  and  prosperity.  The  “cheese  merchants  of  Amsterdam,” 
as  Prince  Kaunitz  disdainfully  called  the  Dutch,  the  “gentlemen 
of  Amsterdam,”  as  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  more  courteously  styled 
them,  were  relieved  by  it  from  their  apprehension  lest  Antwerp 
should  become  het  middelpunt  des  handels.  Truly,  they  had 
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conuigned  it  to  iuBigniticance  and  decay,  which,  as  far  as  they 
could  foresee,  would  go  on  as  they  desired  to  all  eternity.  But 
events  showed  that  their  vision  was  at  fault.  Ten  years  after 
their  selfish  triumph  at  Fontainebleau  they  signed  with  France 
the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  (1795)  by  which  they  not  merely 
abandoned  tbeir  pretension  to  shut  the  Scheldt,  but  also  sur¬ 
rendered  to  France  that  district  of  Dutch  Flanders  which  carried 
with  it  the  possession  of  the  left  bank,  and  which  is  in  dispute 
to-day.  The  precedent  of  1795  remains  in  unabated  force,  and 
takes  the  bottom  out  of  arguments  based  on  the  Treaties  of 
Munster  and  Fontainebleau. 


Y. 
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The  outstanding  problem  which  the  British  Empire,*  successful 
over  its  Teutonic  foes,  will  have  to  face  in  the  days  to  come  is 
the  problem  of  India.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
years  about  the  awakening  of  the  East.  That  phenomenon,  dis¬ 
played  for  the  most  part  in  Japan  and  China,  the  British  people 
have  been  able  to  watch  with  interest,  indeed,  but  without  con¬ 
cern.  The  attitude  of  detachment  is  no  longer  possible.  The 
thing-  has  come  home  to  us.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  million  inhabitants  of  our  Indian 
Empire  are  politically  awake ;  and  the  rest,  slowly  but  surely, 
are  following  in  their  steps. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Japan’s  national  rebirth,  and  that 
which,  in  China,  has  produced  instead  of  regeneration,  a  series  of 
convulsions,  has  exerted  any  marked  effect  upon  the  people  of 
India  as  a  whole.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  Japan  took 
up  arms  against  her  Oriental  neighbour ;  fifteen  since  she 
astonished  the  world  by  her  successful  duel  with  Russia.  It  is 
seven  years  since  the  most  conservative  of  Empires  turned  itself, 
almost  in  a  night,  into  a  Republic.  Throughout  the  catastrophic 
changes  involved  in  these  events,  India  remained  to  all  intents 
and  puri)oses  unmoved.  Agitations  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
seditious  conspiracies  of  varying  but  generally  limited  scope, 
assassinations  of  local  officials,  outbursts  of  religious  and  racial 
fanaticism — all  these,  the  normal  symptoms  of  India’s  malaise, 
have  marked  the  past  decade ;  but  there  has  been  no  awakening 
like  unto  this  present. 

Many  forces,  doubtless,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result 
—the  blessings  of  education,  for  instance,  which  an  enlightened 
Government  has  freely  given,  and  that  boon  of  internal  and 
external  security  which  India  ha’s  so  long  enjoyed  and  at  such 
little  cost.  It  is  one  of  the  i)enaltie8  which,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  liberally-minded  ruler  has  sooner  or  later  to  pay.  For 
the  principal  and  proximate  cause,  however,  we  must  look  to  the 
■recent  war — or,  rather,  the  use  which  Indian  politicians  have 
made  of  it.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  Irish  agitation 
will  recall  its  guiding  maxim,  that  England’s  difficulty  is  the 
opportunity  of  her  enemies.  Not  w'ithout  significance  then,  is' 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  Home  Rule  movement  in.  India< — a 
movement  frankly  modelled  on  its  Irish  namesake — was  set  on 
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foot  iu  1916.  The  war  was  then  iu  its  middle  course — a  titanic 
contest  to  which  there  seemed  no  end,  absorbing  the  entire 
national  energy  of  the  combatants.  The  British  Empire,  deeply 
involved,  was  fighting  for  its  life.  It  was  the  “selected  moment” 
of  Indian  Extremism  :  an  appropriate  time  for  securing  “the 
freedom  of  the  nation.”  Such  concessions  might  even  be  extorted 
from  the  hard-pressed  Raj  as  would  lay  the  foundations  of  Indian 
independence.  If  one  must  talk  of  a  quid  pro  qua,  had  not  Indian 
regiments  participated  in  several  of  the  theatres  of  war?  Had 
they  not,  as  sundry  Extremist  journals  asserted,  “saved  the 
British  Empire”  on  the  Western  front?  For  the  rest,  had  not 
the  loyalty  of  India  been  phenomenal?  How  many  things  might 
not  a  people  rightly  struggling  to  be  free  have  done,  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  embarrassed  Raj,  which  the  Indian  people  had  not 
done? 

In  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  motives,  the  generally  anti- 
British  elements,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  “politically-minded” 
classes,  marshalled  themselves  into  a  Home  Rule  league  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant.  Born  with  a  passion  for 
limelight  posturings,  that  individual  found  herself  at  this  time 
faced  with  the  disagreeable  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the 
means  for  the  gratification  of  her  native  weakness.  As  a  plat¬ 
form,  theosophy,  which,  with  the  founding  of  quasi-religious  insti¬ 
tutions  at  Adzar,  Benares,  and  elsewhere,  had  served  her  well, 
ceased  to  be  effective.  The  scandals  attached  to  certain  of  its 
votaries,  whom  Mrs.  Besant  unwisely  defended,  bore  their  inevit¬ 
able  fruit.  In  the  hands  of  such  exponents  the  mummeries  of 
Adzar  failed  to  attract  even  the  neurotic  Hindu ;  and  Heracles, 
to  give  her  her  astral  name,  turned  to  politics.  Acquiring  a 
native-owned  paper,  she  rechristened  it  'New-  India,  and  addressed 
herself  to  the  congenial  task  of  evoking  the  spirit  of  unrest. 
Vakils,  “failed  B.A.’s,”  disappointed  journalists,  and  hysterical 
students  just  out  of  their  teens  rallied  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
“nationalist  ”  party  destined,  like  its  prototype,  to  degenerate  into 
Sinn  Fein.  The  policy  of  the  league,  which  is  the  policy  of 
Indian  Extremism  as  a  whole,  is  to  instil  into  young  and  immature 
minds,  by  daily  suggestion,  the  idea  that  India’s  millions  languish 
in  a  state  of  slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  a  brutal.. British 
bureaucracy  for  its  own  selfish  purposes;  and  that  “the  nation” 
will  never  know  freedom  till  it  has  rid  itself  of  this  tyrannical 
alien  rule.  “  We  must  not  resort  to  violence  against  Europeans,” 
said  one  prominent  Home  Ruler,  in  alluding  to  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  Punjab,  ”  as  they  are  strangers  in  our  country." 
Because  it  imposes  some  very  necessary  restrictions  on  the  indis- 
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criiiiiuiito'purcliase  of  firearms,  the  ^Vrms  Act  is  coutiuualiy  held 
up  to  execration  at  political  mass  meetings  (political  meetings  in 
India,  irrespective  of  the  numbers  present,  are  always  “mass 
meetings”)  as  a  badge  of  Young  India’s  servitude.  While  the 
membership  of  the  Home  Rule  League  is  small — under  40,000  in 
fact— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  of  discontent  and 
opposition  disseminated  by  it  and  by  kindred  associations  through¬ 
out  India  have  been  absorbed  by  many  times  that  number  who 
had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  such  subjects.  The  medium 
of  suggestion,  of  subtle  incitement  is  almost  invariably  the  Press, 
though  Brahmin  teachers  in  Government  schpols  have  been 
known  to  give  disloyal  and  seditious  articles  to  their  pupils  as 
composition  exercises.  As  significant  of  the  Extremist  activities 
in  one  province  alone,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  period 
1914-18,  security  was  demanded,  under  the  Press  Act,  from  forty- 
six  newspapers  and  forty-two  “presses”;  that  more  than  half 
of  them  were  unable  to  furnish  it ;  that  the  security,  carrjdn^  from 
R8.2,0()0  to  Rs.l0,0()0,  was  forfeited  in  six  cases ;  and  that  no 
less  than  sixty-four  publications  were  proscribed.  Thus  is  the 
leaven  of  disaffection  spread,  in  the  hope  of  leavening  the  whole 
lump. 

In  an  ill-advised  phrase,  which  only  inexperience  of  the  East 
could  have  inspired,  the  authors  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme  announced  their  intention  of  “deliberately  disturbing  the 
placid  contentment  ”  of  the  Indian  masses  in  the  interests  of  a 
democracy  wholly  foreign  to  their  habits  and  ideas.  If  the  results 
of  such  interference  prove  to  be  not  exactly  what  the  exalted 
experimenters  intended,  their  motives  at  least  may  be  presumed 
sbcere.  Indian  Home  Rulers  and  their  kind  have  set  themselves 
to  the  same  task  with  very  different  purposes.  The  Brahmin, 
who  still  constitutes  90  per  cent,  of  the  intelligentsia,  cares  not 
a  row  of  pins  for  the  “  voiceless  millions  ”  over  whom  he  has  been 
wont  to  lord  it  in  the  past.  The  very  shadow  of  a  sudra  con¬ 
taminates  him ;  he  can  be  polluted  by  a  pariah  at  a  range  of 
64  feet.  Nevertheless  your  Brahmin  “democrat” — a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms,  by  the  way — is  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the 
voiceless  millions,  organised  as  mobs,  may  serve  his  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  They  can  give  point  and  volume  to  his  windy  orations ; 
and,  when  violent  courses  are  in  contemplation,  they  can  be  led, 
with  very  little  incitement,  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  Delhi  War  Conference,  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  critical  early  months  of  1918,  the 
Indian  political  leaders  were  urged,  by  one  of  their  countrymen, 
to  withdraw  all  the  National  Congress  resolutions  and  not  whisper 
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Home  Kule  "during  the  pendency  of  the  war."  The  creators  of 
unrest  were  not,  however,  prepared  to  wait.  Asked  to  cooperate 
in  the  struggle  against  Germanism,  they  ^demanded  Home  Rule 
as  the  price.  Anti-Government  effusions  in  the  papers  became 
the  order  of  the.. day ;  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  discourage 
subscriptions  to  the  War  Loan  and  to  stop  recruiting; 
deliberate  steps  were  taken  to  poison  the  relations  between  workers 
and  employers  and  to  promote  strikes  in  factories,  mills,  and 
other  industrial  concerns  dependent  on  British  capital.  All  this 
was  designed  to  force  from  the  Government  a  definite  pledge  of 
immediate  self-government  in  the  Province^  and  “  full  self-govern¬ 
ment  ”  within  ten  years. 

On  the  twin  questions  of  India’s  unrest  and  her  fitness  for 
self-government  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  Keport  of  the 
Eowlatt  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  "to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  criminal  con¬ 
spiracies  connected  with  the  revolutionary  movement  in  India 
.  .  .  and  to  advise  as  to  the  legislation,  if  any,  necessary  to  enable 
Government  to  deal  effectively  with  them.”  It  is  a  document 
w^hich  all  who  wish  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  situation  in  India  must  read  and  digest.  Here  the  damning 
record  of  Indian  agitation,  from  incendiary  sj)eeche8  to  dacoities, 
assassinations,  and  anarchism,  is  set  forth  in  all  its  naked  vilen^ss. 
But  the  ugliest  .fact  which  emerges  from  this  welter  of  seditious 
activities  is  that  the  Indian  Extremist  is  not  above  erilisting  the 
aid  of  the  King’s  enemies.  Early  in  the  war  a  plot  had  been  ^ 
engineered  by  Indian  conspirators  and  German  consular  agents 
at  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  the  essential  features  of 
w'hich  were  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  arms  and  the  subsequent 
"sack  of  Calcutta.”  Towards  its  close,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Madras  demanding  “self-determination,”  Mr.  B.  P.  Wadia  ex¬ 
pressed  the  intention  of  Indian  Extremists  to  appeal  for  assistance 
to  “the  great  German  democracy."  But  the  material  upon  which 
the  revolutionaries  have  to  work  in  Bengal  and  Madras  is’  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Punjab.  By  contrast,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north-west — at  oiice  the  storm-centre  and  the  strategic 
threshold  of  India — are  virile  and  warlike.  With  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  view,  the  agitators  have  sought  persistently  to  establish 
communication  and  co-operation  with  Teutonic,  Turkish,  and 
Bolshevik  agencies  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia ;  and,  under  a 
w’eaker  regime  than  that  of  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  they  might 
have  succeeded.  The  motive  underlying  these  manoeuvres  needs 
no  elucidation ;  it  is  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  in  India. 
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In  the  southern  Presidency,  two  years  ago,  the  Indian  public 
were  treated  to  an  object-lesson  in  how  not  to  govern.  A  deplor¬ 
able  feature  of  India’s  recent  political  development  is  that  reforms 
have  come  as  the  result  of  agitation  and  violence.  The  stormy 
period  1906-08,  distinguished  by  the  pernicious  activities  of  Tilak 
and  Pal,  and  culminating  in  the  assassination  in  the  Poona  dis¬ 
trict,  was  followed  by  the  Morley-Minto  reforms.  So,  too,  the 
partition  of  Bengal  was  rescinded  out  of  deference  to  a  concerted 
Babu  shriek.  But  the  w'orst  example  of  the  kind  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  1917.  The  contents  of  New  India  having  for 
some  mouths  been  of  a  type  calculated  to  bring  the  Government 
into  contempt,  Lord  Pentland,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  ordered 
the  internment  of  those  responsible  for  its  publication — namely, 
Mrs.  Besant,  and  her  henchman,  G.  S.  Arundale,  whose  function 
was  to  promote  “national”  education  by  boycotting  Government 
schools,  and  B.  P.  Wadia,  a  little  Keir  Hardie,  the  apostle  of 
unrest  in  local  labour  circles.  The  order,  served  under  the 
Defence  of  India  Act,  enjoined  the  removal  of  the  offenders  to 
the  hill-station  of  Coimbatore  and  total  abstinence  from  political 
work.  An  agitation  for  the  release  of  the  internees  was  imme¬ 
diately  set  on  foot  by  the  Yellow  Press  throughout  India,  and 
carried  to  great  lengths.  The  Government  of  India  gave  way. 
Mr.  Montagu,  who  had  just  taken  .over  the  Secretaryship,  sought 
“a  calm  atmosphere  ”  for  the  introduction  of  his  reforms.  The 
Madras  Government  were  therefore  advised  by  Whitehall,  vid 
Simla,  to  eat  their  own  words.  The  man-on-the-spot  was 
butchered  to  make  a  Montaguan  holiday.  It  was  an  epic  blunder, 
which  only  resignation  of  the  Presidential  Government  en  bloc 
could  have  adequately  met.  Agitation  and  disloyalty  once  more 
triumphed  over  law  and  order,  and  Extremism,  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  received  a  mew  lease  of  life. 

The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  the  text  of  which  became 
public  in  the  first  week  of  July,  1918,  has  had  one  salutary  effect. 
It  has  compelled  the  various  leaders  of  Indian  |X)litical  thought  to 
declare  themselves.  The  Extremists,  on  the  ground  that  it  fell 
far  short  of  the  “Memorandum  of  the  Nineteen,”  the  decalogue  of 
Indian  Nationalism,  pronounced  it  unacceptable.  In  more  than 
one  Extremist  paper  it  was  dismissed  as  “an  insult.”  Saner 
counsels  prevailed  among  the  older  and  more  experienced  leaders 
who.  under  the  leadership  of  tfle  veteran  Surendranath  Banerjea, 
broke  away  from  the  Congress  to  form  a  Moderate  party,  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  Scheme  as  an  instalment  of  self-government. 
The  Extremist  temper  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Delhi  Conference,  held  last  December,  to  decide  the  attitude  of 
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the  Congress,  no  speaker  who  counselled  moderation  or  acceptance 
of  the  Montford  proposals  was  permitted  a  hearing.  On  thie 
occasion,  the  Extremists  completed  their  capture  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Congress.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  consisting,  as 
one  of  the  shouted-down  Moderates  put  it,  of  “boisterous 
youngsters,”  showed  by  their  violence  in  controversy  the  lengths 
to  which  they  were  prepared  to  go,  when  opportunity  occurred, 
in  other  directions. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Report,  a 
new  portent  had  arisen,  in  the  shape  of  a  non-Brahmin  partv. 
Among  the  numerically  superior  lower  castes  and  the  millions 
included  under  the  head  of  the  “depressed  classes,”  were  men  of 
sufficient  political  insight  to  perceive  that  the  application  of  the 
Montford  Scheme  as  it  stood  would  mean  in  practice  the  per¬ 
petuation,  under  legal  forms,  of  the  age-long  tyranny  lof  the 
Brahmin  class.  The  voiceless  millions  began  to  organise  and 
to  speak  with  tongues.  As  an  indication  of  their  political  creed 
the  manifesto  issued  last  October  by  the  South  Indian  Liberal 
Federation  is  worth  recording.  “The  Reform  Scheme,”  say  the 
leaders  of  the  Federation,  “is  not  of  our  seeking.  It  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.  We  view  it  with  grave  concern.  ...  If  the 
people  of  India  were  now  asked  to  choose  between  British  nile 
and  what  has  been  called  self-rule,  their  choice  would  fall  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  upon  the  former.”  They  went  on  to  afifirm  that  “if  the 
Scheme  results  in  the  creation  of  a  British-guaranteed  and  law¬ 
fully  conducted  Brahmin  oligarchy,  pledged  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  Brahminical  doctrines  of  Varnashrama  Dharma,  the  non- 
Brahmin  classes,  when  they  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  interests,  > 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  rise  in  revolt.” 

The  emergence  of  a  Moderate  and  of  a  non-Brahmin  party, 
destined  to  fulfil,  in  the  Indian  political  world  of  to-morrow,  the 
functions  of  a  Centre  and  Right  respectively,  while  the  Extremists 
were  relegated  to  the  undistinguished  Left,  gave  rise  to  not 
unnatural  alarm  in  the  Extremist  breast.  This  was  not 
diminished  by  the  belief,  deduced  from  an  official  statement  in 
Parliament,  that  portfolios  for  transferred  subjects  under  the 
scheme  would  not  be  allotted  to  Extremists.  Faced  by  these 
disagreeable  possibilities,  the  Congress  leaders  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  their  last  card — mob-violence.  The  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Viceroy’s  Council  for  the  providing  of  wider  powers 
for  dealing  with  revolutionary  and  anarchical  crime  furnished  a 
pretext.  And  yet  it  was  more  than  a  pretext.  No  very  keen 
political  vision  was  needed  to  show  that  the  more  sinister  forms 
of  Extremism  would  have  no  chance  of  surviving  if  the  new  laws  I 
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saw  the  light.  For  the  agitators  themselves,  therefore,  it  was 
“Now  or  never.”  At  the  same  time  a  systematic  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the  Bills,  as  directly  aimed 
at  the  liberties  of  the  people,  seemed  a  likely  way  of  arousing 
popular  excitement  arid  resentment  against  the  Government. 
A  campaign  of  lies  was  therefore  deliberately  set  on  foot.  The 
bazaars  were  filled  with  such  rumours  as  that,  under  the  Eowlatt 
Acts,  three  or  four  persons  found  standing  together  would  be 
liable  to  arrest  by  the  police ;  that  houses  would  be  searched  on 
the  slightest  pretext ;  that  all  civil  liberty  for  Indians  was  at  an 
end.  “If  you  accept  these  laws,”  one  Extremist  journal  told  its 
readers,  “the  collar  of  slavery  will  remain  round  your  necks  for 
eternity.  .  .  .  The  historian  will  mention  your  name  with 
contempt  and  repugnance.”  In  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Moderates  failed  to  rise  to  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed 
of  them.  They,  the  future  Ministers  of  a  self-governing  India, 
made  the  incredible  mistake  of  joining  the  Extremists  (presumably 
as  a  last  desperate  bid  for  popular  favour)  in  unmeasured  condem¬ 
nation  of  laws  designed  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Colour  was  thus  given  to  the  absurd  pretension  that  these  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  anarchical  crime  w’ere  passed  into  law 
against  “the  unanimous  will  of  the  people.” 

At  this  juncture  Mahatma  Gandhi,  with  his  satyagraha  vow, 
took  the  political  stage.  A  fanatic  is  no  less  dangerous  because 
he  is  sincere  ;  nor  an  agitator,  because  he  invests  his  actions  with 
a  veil  of  piety.  People  in  high  places  made  excuses  for  Mr. 
Gandhi  on  the  score  of  saintliness.  Learning  that  the  doyen  of 
sadhus  was  about  to  initiate  a  passive  resistance  movement  as  a 
protest  against  the  Eowlatt  Act,  Lord  Chelmsford  summoned  him 
to  Simla  for  a  tete-d-tSte ,  of  which  incident  the  Indian  papers’ 
version  was  :  Mr.  Gandhi  interviewed  the  Viceroy.  This  con¬ 
ference  between  the  King-Emperor’s  representative  and  his 
rebellious  subject,  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fruitless. 
Mr.  Gandhi  proceeded,  “according  to. plan,”  and  the  results  are 
written  in  blood  at  Delhi  and  Amritsar. 

As  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  sincerity,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  a 
number  of  his  writings,  in  pamphlet  form,  have  been  proscribed 
by  the  Government.  One  of  his  first  acts,  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  passive  resistance  movement,  was  to  issue  this  forbidden 
literature  as  ''Satyagraha  Leaflets,”  typewritten  on  foolscap 
paper,  and  sell  them  openly  in  the  streets  of  Bombay.  The  word 
»atyagra}ia,  it  should  be  explained,  means  “desire  for  truth.” 
Satyagrahis,  or  those  who  have  taken  the  vow,  are  expected  to 
refrain  from  violence,  electing  rather  to  suffer,  and  so  accumulate 
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“  soul  force  ”  before  which  even  the  tyranny  of  sun-dried  bureau¬ 
crats  must  crumble.  Wh^n  the  final  text  of  the  Eowlatt  Act 
appeared,  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  to  which  a  good  citizen 
could  object,  and  certainly  nothing  that  he  could  resist.  The  Act 
can  only  come  into  force,  in  disaffected  districts,  on  the  decision  of 
the  Provincial  Government ;  and  it  has  not,  in  fact,  been  applied 
to  any  district.  In  these  circumstances,  the  leaders  of  this 
“  passive  ”  conspiracy  called  upon  their  followers  to  swear  that 
they  would  “civilly  disobey  such  laws  as  a  Committee  might 
direct.”  Sunday,  April  6th,- was  decreed  *‘Satyagraha  Day,” 
when  hdrtal  (mourning)  was  to  be  observed  with  fasting  and  idle¬ 
ness.  Delhi  was  to  lead  the  way,  a  week  in  advance.  It  did. 
The  satyagrahis  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  mob  which  surged 
through  the  Chandni  Chowk,  Della’s  principal  non-European 
street,  compelling  tradesmen  to  close  their  shops,  tram-cars  to 
cease  plying,  and  the  occupants  of  carriages  to  dismount.  The 
inevitable  collision  took  place  at  the  railway  station,  which  the 
mob  attempted  to  invade — ostensibly  to  force  the  native  refresh¬ 
ment  stalls  to  suspend  business,  in  reality  to  paralyse  the  capital’s 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  After  conspicuous 
patience  in  the  face  of  a  howling  multitude,  well  supplied  with 
brick-bats,  the  police  resorted  to  buckshot. 

On  April  8th,  Mr.  Gandhi,  proceeding  to  Delhi  froin  Bombay 
“to  pacify  the  people,”  was  turned  back  at  the  Punjab  frontier 
and  escorted  back  to  his  starting-point.  The  news  of  his 
“arrest”  was  promptly  used  by  the  satyagrahis  to  inflame  the  I 
populace.  Hartnl  was  proclaimed  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore  on  the  I 
11th.  At  the  former  place,  a  moh  of  4,0(X)  people,  armed  with 
lathis  (heavy  staves),  and  shouting  “Mahatma  Gandi  fci-jat/. 
(advance !),”  endeavoured  to  msh  the  civil  lines.  Foiled  in  this 
attempt  by  a  small  body  of  military  and  police,  they  turned  back 
into  the  city  and  proceeded  to  loot  and  destroy  the  banks  and 
European  offices.  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Scott,  of  the  National 
Bank  of  India,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Alliance  Bank 
of  Simla,  were  overpowered  and  beaten  to  death.  A  similar  fate 
overtook  Sergeant  Rowlands,  who  w’as  caught  by  the  mob  on  his 
way  to  the  Fort;  an  English  missionary-nurse.  Miss  Sherwood, 
'suffered  severe  injuries  before  she  was  rescued,  and  there  were 
many  narrow  escapes.  An  Indian  magistrate  at  an  outstation, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  dealing  strictly  with  seditionists,  was 
burned  alive  after  petrol  had  been  poured  over  his  clothes.  At 
Lahore,  where  the  authorities  were  better  prepared,  the  rioters 
had  to  content  themselves  with  burning  a  portrait  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  Exciting  times  were  witnessed  at  Gujranwala,  a 
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small  place  up  the  line  towards  the  frontier,  where  an  aeroplane, 
provided  with  bombs,  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  a  small 
force  of  police  from  being  overwhelmed.  Needless  to  say,  the 
barbarity  of  such  methods,  used  against  a  body  of  well-disposed 
citizens  making  “a  peaceful  demonstration”  furnished  every 
Extremist  paper  with  a  text  for  animadversions .  on  the 
“Prussianism  ”  of  the  Government,  though  the  deportation  of 
Mr.  B.  G.  Horniman,  who  edited  the  Bombay  Chronicle  in  the 
interests  of  Indian  unrest,  had  a  sobering  effect.  On  the  15th, 
martial  law'  was  declared  in  Amritsar  and  Lahore,  with  immediate 
and  satisfactory  results;  and  the  authorities, 'at  long  last,  resorted 
to  a  counter-propaganda  campaign  to  neutralise  the  falsehoods 
with  which  the  Extremists ,  had  flooded  the  country.  The 
Moderates,  in  general,  dissociated  themselves  from  the  passive 
resistance  movement,  while  Mrs.  Besant,  alarmed  at  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  to  which  her  own*  propaganda  had  in  large 
measure  contributed,  withdrew  from  the  original  Home  Eule 
League  to  form  a  “National”  Home  Eule  League,  to  which  a 
modicum  of  her  old  following  adhered. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Punjab  rebellion  came  the  news  of  the 
violation  of  the  north-west  frontier  by  the  Afghan  troops,  which 
has  added  yet  another  to  the  list  of  India’s  frontier  wars.  That 
a  connection  exists  between  this  Afghan  venture  and  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  Punjab  has  been  established.  The  Government 
is  in  possession  of  proofs  that  certain  disloyal  Indians  have  been 
working  hand  in  glove  with  German,  Turkish,  and  Bolshevik 
agents  tck  bring  about  an  upheaval  in  India  as  a  preliminary  to  an 
Afghan  invasion.  Apparently  these  Indian  Extremists  have 
gulled  the  new  Amir  with  just  such  lies  as  those  their  comrades 
across  the  border  employed  to  deceive  the  Indian  people.  India, 
Amanulla  was  given  to  understand,  had  risen  in  revolt  against 
the  Raj ;  'Germany  had  resumed  the  war ;  and  only  a  triumphal 
progress  to  Delhi  awaited  him.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
strong  anti-British  complexion  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Punjab, 
the  methodical  cutting  of  communications  and  the  systematic 
attempts  to  corrupt  and  utilise  demobilised  soldiers.  When  dis¬ 
illusionment  comes  home  to  the  Afghan  people,  the  false  prophets 
who  have  misled  them  will  receive  shorter  shrift  at  their  hands 
than  ever  fell  to  their  kinsmen  at  the  hands  of  a  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Mutiny,  India  has  been  faced  by  no 
graver  crisis.  For  it  the  British  people  have  to  thank,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Indian  Extremist  politician,  whose  metier  it  is 
to  work  through  unrest  to  revolution.  In  such  a  country  as  India 
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agitation  feeds  on  weakness.  That  is  the  diet  w'hich  the  Govern-  J 
ment  has  supplied.  In  consequence,  they  have,  in  the  Indian 
intelligentsia,  a  spoilt  and  very  unhealthy  child.  Now  that  the 
challenge  has  been  thrown  down,  there  can  be  no  dallying  with 
the  issue.  The  Raj  must  govern,  or  get  out.  The  British 
Empire  was  not  built  up,  and  will  not  be  retained,  by  shirking 
responsibility ;  and  if  the  Government  recalls  to  itself  its  primary 
function,  and  fulfils  it,  there  is  still  hope  for  India.  The  sane 
and  loyal  elements,  to  which  all  possible  encouragement  should  ‘ 
be  given,  will  rally  to  its  support  and  confidence  wdll  be  restored. 
Failing  such  action,  India  will  drift  into  Bolshevik  horrors  beside 
which  those  of  Russia  “will  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.”  Any 
measure  of  political  reform  that  may  be  conceded,  in  the  sequel 
of  an  unquestioned  acceptance  of  authority,  must  be  characterised 
by  the  utmost  caution.  The  road  of  fitness  for  self-government 
is  a  long  one,  and  India  has  but  begun  to  tread  it, 

E.  Bruce  Mitford.  I 
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Is  the  case  of  Offenbach,  as  in  that  of  many  of  the  greatest 
artists — Berlioz  in  music,  Delacroix  in  painting — contemporary 
opinion  was  falsified  by  cavilling  criticism.  Now,  at  a  distance 
of  forty  years,  posterity,  which  judges  coolly  and  therefore  more 
sanely,  can  establish  as  an*  undeniable  fact  that  the  composer  of 
La  Belle  Helene  was  a  great  artist,  whose  works  did  not,  as  his 
enemies  have  alleged,  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  French  people. 

In  lavishing  his  talents,  knowledge,  intelligence  and  charm  of 
melody  on  operetta,  a  form  which  he  adapted  in  the  main  from 
the  old  Italian  masters — above  all,  from  Cimarosa — Offenbach 
was  merely  ministering  to  the  appetite  of  a  public  which  only 
asked  to  be  easily  amused.  As  to  his  cleverness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  few  people  nowadays — if  we  except  the  metaphysical 
and  geometrical  school  of  musicians — would  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  maintaining  that  his  art,  which  w’as  but  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  an  age,  was  evil  in  its  effects. 

More  French  than  many  Frenchmen  in  his  spontaneity,  his 
critical  turn  of  mind  and  his  flow  of  ready  wit,  this  transplanted  * 
German  always  possessed  a  sense  of  the  appropriate.  Circum- 
sttinces  having  made  him  a  Parisian,  at  an  age  when  hi®  pre¬ 
cocious  youth  had  not  been  weighed  down  by  Teutonic  dullness, 
he  became  what  he  wished  to  be  :  the  dispenser  of  a  frivolous 
gaiety  which  was  necessary"  on  the  morrow  of  a  series  of  up¬ 
heavals.  The  gloom  and  fierce  passions  of  romanticism,  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  the  coup  d’etat  had  created  an  atmosphere 
of  unrest  and  constraint  in  which  the  esprit  gaulois  was  stifling. 
With  its  traditional  good  sense,  the  people  accepted  the  new 
musical  entertainer  as  a  welcome  counter-irritant.  It  followed 
him,  it  adored  him,  it  rewarded  him  for  having  divined  its  secret 
longing  for  laughter,  that  caustic  which  burns  away  terrors  and 
regrets,  that  conjurer  of  ominous  forebodings.  In  covering 
Offenbach  with  triumph  the  public  admitted  to  recognising  in 
him  a  superiority  before  which  it  bowed  in  token  of  satisfied 
egoism.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  never  showed 
an  equal  predilection  for  those  imitators  who  followed  humbly  in 
the  train  of  the  great  master  of  irony.  Offenbach’s  art,  then, 
although  it  may  have  been  of  the  second  rank,  did  not  deserve 
the  insults  showered  upon  it  by  the  adversaries  of  Napoleon  ITI.’s 
Government. 

It  is,  only  fair  to  draw  a  distinction  between  operetta — full  of 
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grace,  animation  and  wit,  in  spite  of  its  short  petticoats  and 
its  mockery,  which  sometimes  verges  on  irreverence — and  those 
bastard,  patched-up  productions  of  the  present  day  with  their 
banality  and  trivial  grossness,  which  we  still  accept  as  feeble 
imitations,'  and  which  are  the  degenerate  products  of  a  powerful 
brain  ever  in  thrall  to  that  “secret  influence”  six)ken  of  by 
Boileau. 

Offenbach  was  quite  capable  of  interpreting  the  significance  of 
his  popularity.  Tjike  some  character  escaped  from  a  fantastic 
tale — so  distinctive  was  the  figure  which  he  cut  in.  the  fashionable 
.Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  so  striking  w^as  the  impression 
which  his  figure,  as  of  a  mocking  wizard,  made  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  met  him  for  the  first  time — he  went  through  life  a 
force  dreaded  by  some,  adored  by  others  for  the  infectious  gaiety 
which  emanated  from  his  tiny  person,  ever  in  movement,  and 
expressing  in  little  rapid  gestures  the  irony  which  possessed 
him  like  a  fever.  Though  entirely  lacking  in  external  graces,  his 
exuberant  fancy  made  him  a  commanding  figure  in  every  society, 
till  people  came  to  cherish  him  as  an  incarnation  of  his  age— a 
compound  of  hizarrerie  and  turbulent  irrepressibility. 

Never  did  an  artist  produce  work  so ‘transitory  as  his,  coming 
as  it  did  .between  the  Shakespearean  grandiloquence  of  a  Berlioz, 
the  glaring  frescoes  of  a  Meyerbeer,  and  the  free  movement  of 
a  Bizet ;  between  the  neo-classical  and  the  progressive  schools. 
But  to  call  it  transitory  is  not  to  condemn  it  to  an  early  death; 
for  the  causes  which  produced  itj  success  meet  us  afresh  at  every 
turning-point  of  history.  Let  a  new  Offenbach  appear  to-morrow, 
after  the  upheavals  of  the  horrible  war  which  has  convulsed  the 
whole  world,  and  the  public  will  hail  him  with  joy,  because  it 
long’s  for  relief  for  its  over-wrought  nerves,  for  oblivion  after 
horror,  because  it  feels  it  a  necessity  to  laugh  loud  and  long  after 
waking  from  an  oppressive  nightmare  which  bid  fair  to  kill  in  it 
all  ]oie  de  vivre.  And  Offenbach,  thanks  to  the  predominant 
traits  of  his  character,  w^as  indeed  the  leader  without  a  rival  in 
a  special  form  of  art,  “of  imagination  all  compact,”  which  was 
capable  of  giving  a  vent  to  the  popular  spirit,  enamoured  of  car¬ 
nival  joys  and  the  mischievous  fun  of  parody. 

There  are  those  who  still  maintain  that  his  fame  was  excessive, 
because  their  own  favourites  did  not  iheet  with  the  like;  but 
when  we  consider  it  in  its  due  perspective,  the  favoiJr  with  which 
he  met  was  fully  justified.  To  amuse  one’s  contemporaries  is  not 
such  an  easy  task  as  might  be  supposed.  A  high  degree  of 
imagination  is  required  to  avoid  boring  even  those  who  are  most 
accessible  to  the  comic  in  music.  And  in  order  to  attract  all 
classes  of  society  a  man  must  be  able,  as  Offenbach  was,  always 
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to  laugh  good-humouredly.  He  was  consistent — hence  his  power 
—and  therefore,  apart  from  a  few  experiments  in  regular  comic 
opera  and  opera  ballet,  which  prove  that  he  was  capable  of  rising 
above  his  usual  genre,  he  confined  himself  to  satire  tempered  by 
a  gentle  mode  of  expression.  When  he  followed  up  a  rush  of 
wild  galops  by  a  series  of  pretty  sentimentarl  phrases,  the  Parisian 
public,  excitable  and  aggressive,  but  desperately  fond  of  a  love- 
song,  was  grateful  to  Offenbach  for  planting  among  his  clashing 
arrows,  his  masks  with  the  enormous  laugh,  his  sounding  bells 
and  rattles,  these  roses  with  the  sweet  sentimental  fragrance. 
When  in’  the  midst  of  the  jerky  evolutions  of  his  puppets  he 
suddenly  called  up  a  dream-like  vision,  all  but  the  envious  and 
the  peevish  were  ready  to  forgive  him  his  most  paradoxical 
eccentricities. 

Offenbach’s  composition — with  all  due  deference  to  his  super¬ 
ficial  detractors — is  classical ;  he  treats  the  orchestra  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  the  effect  is  alw’ays  admirable,  whether  his  humour 
is  jeering  or  frolicsome,  whether  the  music,  rising  with  wild  vibra¬ 
tion,  suddenly  breaks  forth  as  with  a  burst  of  mad  revelry,  ending- 
in  a  frenzied  stretto,  or  whether,  with  an  abrupt  change  of  tone, 
it  becomes  pathetic,  sentimental  and  caressing.  And  what  power 
is  his  rhythm — a  rhythm  which  takes  on  a  ^lersistent  and  com¬ 
pelling  character  w'hich  commands  the  submission  of  the  hearer’s 
•ear.  This  insistent  rhythm,  intensified  into  a  movement  which 
becomes  positively  intoxicating,  is  the  secret,  I  might  almost 
say  the  virtue,  of  this  musician,  who  perhaps  discovered  its 
irresistible  effect  in  Beethoven.  In  addition  to  this  chief  motive 
force  of  his  marvellous  vein  of  melody,  Offenbach  has  also  a  very 
studied  elegance  of  composition  and  a  mannerism  which  is  quite 
simple  in  itself,  but  by  which  he  knew  how  to  produce  an  un¬ 
failing,  unexpected  and  amusing  effect.  I  refer  to  that  form  in 
two-four  time  with  a  decided  pause  on  the  second  beat,  the  accent 
falling  on  an  unresolved  chord  of  the  ninth.  The  “Offenbach 
trick,”  easy  as  it  may  be  to  grasp,  has  never  from  any  other  pen 
but  his  produced  an  untrammelled  elegance  like  that  of  La  Belle 
HiUne,  an  unbridled  buffoonery  like  that  of  the.  Grande- Duchess e 
de  Gerolstein,  or  a  mad  dancing  rhythm  like  that  of  La  Vie 
Parisienne.  Offenbach’s  detractors  seem  wilfully  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  Ffed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  masters  :  Bach, 
‘Handel,  Gluck,  and  especially  Mozart;  that  being  a  practical 
musician  he  was  familiar  with  the  French  repertory,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  very  sound  judgment.  They* also  seem  to  be  un¬ 
aware  that  he  had  paid  for  his  popularity  by  twenty  years  of 
rtruggle.  For  Offenbach’s  artistic  success,  starting  from  Les 
Deux  Areugles  and  culminating  in  Les  Contes  d’ Hoffmann,  was 
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not  the  result  of  a  happy  chance,  but  of  a  temperament  which 
never  had  doubts  of  itself  even  at  the  height  of  a  long  struggle 
the  issue  of  which  w’as  problematic.  The  kaleidoscope  of  his 
extraordinarily  full  life  is  characterised  by  certain  peculiarities 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  together  if  w’e  are  to  know  him  well 
both  as  man  and  artist. 

Offenbach  was  bom  on  June  20th,  1818,  at  Cologne,  and 
brought  up  in  very  modest  family  circumstances.  When  quite 
young  he  learnt  to  play  the  violin  and  afterwards  the  violoncello, 
which  became  his  favourite  instrument.  A  little  group  of  his 
friends  used  to  play  classical  music,  and  Jacques  distinguished 
himself,  not  by  a  precocious  virtuosity,  but  as  an  attentive  and 
careful  pupil,  who  was  proud  to  play  on  the  instrument  which 
most  resembles  the  human  voice.  But  in  this  twelve-yea'r-old 
boy,  pale,  fair  and  delicate,  a  sense  of  irony  suddenly  developed. 
The  originality  of  his  first  attempts  at  composition  consisted  in 
daring  touches  and  burlesque  imitations.  His  friends  were 
amused  by  his  turn  of  mind.  He  both  astonished  and  pleased 
them,  but  his  one  dream  was  to  gain  Paris. 

By  what  curious  atavism  did  this  German  feel  wnthin  him  a 
French  soul?  What  presentiment  was  it  which  led  him  to  leave 
his  native  land?  What  mysterious  influence  impelled  him 
towards  his  destiny?  He  was  fourteen  years  old  when,  with  his 
violoncello  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  poet  Mery. as  his 
only  luggage,  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  1833,  at  the  height  of  the 
romantic  movement,  in  the  full  flood  of  Saint-Simonism.  He 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  Conservatoire,  where  Cherubini 
placed  him  in  ^I.  Vaslin’s  class,  w'hile  at  the  same  time  he 
received  a  place  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Opt'ra-Comique.  For 
several  years  he  continued  to  upset  the  orchestra  by  his  Jokes, 
and  was  punished  by  so  many  fines  that  his  monthly  salary  of 
eighty-three  francs,  reduced  to  the  extreme  limit,  w'as  insufiScient 
to  keep  him,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  small  amount  which 
his  parents  were  abje  to  send  him.  But  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Fromenthal  Haldvy,  who  gave  him  advice.  He  suddenly 
left  the  Opera-Comique.  In  spite  of' hunger,  cold,  and  endless 
privations,  he  worked  wdth  unflagging  courage,  composing  dances 
for  the  Concert  Julien,  concertos,  fantasias,  and  songs  for  Achard 
the  singer.  And  since  it  is  necessary  to  eat  at  least  every  other 
day,  he  gave  drawing-room  performances,  which  w’ere  popular 
more  on  account  of  his  tours  de  force  and  fantastic  parodies  than 
on  account  of  his  own  compositions.  For  he  excelled  in  imitating 
on  his  instrument  the  violin,  the  viola,  the  hurdy-gurdy,  or  the 
Jew’s  harp.  His  audience  w'as  enraptured  when  he  produced  on 
his  ’cello  the  effect  of  the  bag-pipes  and  their  drone.  He  appeared 
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between  Nadaud  and  Augustine  Brohan  at  the  house  of  the 
Comte  de  Castellane ;  at  M.  de  la  Corbl^re’s  he  performed  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven  with  Rubinstein,  then  twelve  years  of  age, 
and-  played  a  few  of  his  compositions,  among  others  the  A  Ipine 
Horn,  and  a  great  fantasia  on  Russian  themes. 

On  these  great  occasions  he  treated  himself  to  a  dejeuner  for 
twenty-tw'o  sous  at  Viot’s,  then  returned  to  his  work-table, 

’  already  haunted  by  the  idea  of  starting  on  a  theatrical  career. 
But  he  found  this  career  so  full  of  obstacles  that  he  gave  way  to 
discouragement  and  vain  hopes.  He  next  undertook  a  concert- 
tour  in  his  native  country  and  in  England,  thus  exiling  himself 
for  several  years  from  the"  Paris  which  he  loved  so  much,  and 
where  the  successes  of  Hal^vy,  Donizetti,  Auber,  and  Adam  had 
so  often  aroused  his  enthusiasm. 

His  return  was  to  mark  a  turning-point  in  his  life,  for  he  soon 
married  (1844)  Mile.  Herminie  de  Alcain,  a  pretty  Spaniard, 
who  was  a  step-daughter  of  the  Carlist  General  Mitchell.  He  now 
had  responsibilities,  and  began  once  more  to  compose  for  con¬ 
certs.  Neither  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  which  he  set  to  music, 
nor  the  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano  which  he  wrote  with 
Flotow,  nor  short  pieces,  such  as  L’Alcdve,  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  managers.  Then,  like  a  thunder-clap,  broke  out 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  young  couple  went  to  Germany 
and  spent  a  year  there,  then  returned  to  Paris.  Jacques  still 
lived  in  the  fixed  hope  of  having  a  piece  accepted  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  but  the  cruel  necessities  of  daily  life  forced  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  conductor  of  the  orchestra  offered  him  by 
Arsine  Houssaye,  who  had  become  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Franifais.  For  the  space  of  five  years,  in  return  for  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  francs,  w'hich  was  sometimes  reduced  to  half  this 
amount  by  his  charity  to  his  subordinates,  he  spent  his  time  in 
waiting  and  amassing  material  for  his  work. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  may  place  the  decisive  cause 
which  determined  the  career  followed  by  Offenbach.  1  am 
astonished  that  his  biographers  have  ijot  seriously  considered  this 
point,  which  is  of  capital  importance*.  Tn  1847  a  certain  Flori- 
mond  ‘Ronger,  known  as  Herv^,  a  light  opera  actor  from  the 
Theatre  de  Montmartre,  and  organist  at  Saint-Eustache  and  at 
the  asylum  chapel  of  Bicetre,  had  produced  a  humorous  sketch 
entitled  Don  Quichott'e  et  Sancho  Panqa,  which  brought  him  an 
engagement  on  trial  by  Adam  at  the  Op<^ra  National  in  the  Boule¬ 
vard  du  Temple.  In  1853  this  Herve,  an  eccentric  creature  with 
a  gift  for  satire  which  was  highly  characteristic  but  often  trivial, 
had  transformed  the  Folies-Concertantes  into  the  Folies-Nouvelles 
Hater  the  Theatre  Dejazet),  for  the  purpose  of  producing  there 
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his  own  pet  type  of  composition,  that  is  to  say,  that  form  of 
French  operetta  for  two  characters  of  which  he  was  the  creator. 

Offenbach,  who  often  got  away  to  go  and  hear-Herve’s  “comi¬ 
calities” — for  example,  Agamemnon,  a  parody  of  the  antique,  or 
the  mythological  farces,  Le  Jugement  de  Paris  or  AchMle  d  Gyros 
— was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  success  of  this  capricious  and 
ill-regulated  innovator,  whom  he  could  easily  excel  in  talent  and 
in  fancy,  as  well  as  in  delicacy.  Since  he  was  despised  by  the 
Op4ra  Comique — in  spite  of  the  “  Offenbach  festival  ”  given  at 
the  Salle  Herz,  at  which  applause  had  been  won  by  Le  Trisor  d 
Mathurin,  a  charming  operetta  which  was  later  to  be  renamed 
Le  Mariage  aux  Lantemes — very  well,  he  w'ould  go  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  first  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  Hervd !  Early  in 
1855,  then,  he  confronted  his  rival,  and  to  his  joy  met  with  a 
brotherly  reception.  Hervd  put  on  and  performed  Oy,  aye,  aye!, 
a  regular  pastiche  in  his  own  manner. 

A  few  months  later  Offenbach  received  from  the  authorities  a 
licence  to  open  a  theatre  for  pantomimes  and  Spanish  farces 
(sayndtes)  for  three  characters.  Lacaze  the  conjuror’s  little 
theatre  on  the  Champs  Ely  sees  became  the  Boiiffes-Parisiens, 
and  on  July  5th  took  place  the  opening  performance.  Its  success 
was  immediate,  and  when  the  winter  came  Jacques  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  old  Theatre  Comte  in  the  Passage  Choiseul.  The  new 
musique  d’agrSment,  by  its  exuberant  gaiety  and  graceful  charm, 
soon  raised  its  creator  to  a  dominating  position  and  made  him 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  Op4ra  Comique.  Moreover,  by 
throwing  open  his  theatre  to  young  and  unknown  musicians  and 
starting  a  competition  with  the  object  of  rewarding  the  best 
revival  of  the  works  of  the  school  of  Monsigny,  Duni,  and  Gr^try, 
the  able  director  formed  a  group  of  firm  friends  who  were  capable 
of  defending  him  against  his  sworn  enemies;  Avhile  at  the  same 
time  he  won  friends  by  his  eclectic  taste,  ranging  from  Mozart 
to  Duprato,  from  Eossini  to  Delibes. 

From  the  summer  of  1857  onwards  we  see  a  grow-th  of  Offen¬ 
bach’s  ^wer.  He  took  his  troupe  to  London,  where  the  public 
of  St.  James’s  gave  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Les  Deux 
Aveugles,  Ba-Ta-Clan,  etc.  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Ems,  Baden,  were  so  many  stages  in  the  triumphal  progress  of 
his  light  and  dainty  muse. 

The  Imperial  Ministry,  at  first  tolerant,  became  encouraging, 
and  its  encouragement  soon  became  full  sanction,  till  everything 
was  permitted  to  this  conqueror  whom  the  public  adored.  Three 
years  saw  the  end  of  all  restrictions,  and  Orphie  aux  Enfers 
inaugurated  a  new  type  of  op4ra-bouffe  which  w'as  to  become 
the  rage. 
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Thone  who  protested  against  this  burlesque  Odyssey  were  un¬ 
aware  that  in  ridiculing  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  the  maestro  was 
only  keeping  a  promise  made  to. himself,  for  while  he  was  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  he  had  made  a  vow  to  avenge 
himself  one  day  for  the  horrible  boredom  which  he  was  suffering 
from  the  endless  procession  of  heroes  of  antiquity,  which  his 
effervescent  temperament,  modern  in  all  its  sympathies,  found 
insufferably 'soporific.  And  he  W'as  all  the  more  inclined  to  this 
form  by  the  fact  that  Herve’s  “comicalities”  had  often  troubled 
his  nights. 

Though  his  vengeance  brought  him  a  certain  triumph,  it  also 
provoked  a  storm  of  disapproval.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
afraid  of  pedantic  sermons  or  angry  threats,  still  less  so  when  his 
friends  and  admirers  and  those  whom  he  had  helped  got  up  a 
counter-demonstration  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
when  finally  he  obtained  his  naturalisation  papers  and  thus  saw 
his  most  cherished  desire  realised. 

From  I860  onwards,  then,  Offenbach  was  actually  a  French¬ 
man.  Musically  he  had  heeri  accepted  as  such  abroad  for  a  long 
time  past,  especially  at  Vienna.  He  found  a  further  recognition 
of  his  toil,  his  perseverance,  and  his  growing  popularity  in  the 
significant  fact  that  the  Opera  and  the  Op4ra  Comique  now  threw 
open  their  doors  to  him.  In  spite  of  the  inexpressible  rage  of 
Berlioz,  the  contempt  of  Janin,  the  paradoxes  of  Eoqueplan,  the 
insults  of  Scudo;  in  spite  of  the  negro  Cochinat,  “whose  con¬ 
science  was  as  blacky  as  his  face,”  the  ballet  Le  Papillon,  the 
pretty  Valse  des  rayons  from  which  has  been  nicknamed  in  recent 
days  by  wretched  plagiarists  “Valse  Chaloupee,”  was  applauded 
by  all  unprejudiced  hearers. 

Barkouf-  met  with  a  failure,  which  w^as  promptly  redeemed  by 
the  delightful  Chanson  de  Fortunio,  after  which,  at  a  white  heat 
of  production,  Offenbach  wrote  ten  or  so  successful  pieces  before 
producing  La  Belle  liiltne,  wdth  Hortense  Schneider  and  Dupuis 
as  its  two  immortal  exponents,  Barhe-Bleue  and  La  Vie 
Parisienne,  which  transformed  the  maestro’s  popularity  into  a 
positive  infatuation,  and  finally  La  Grande-Duchesse  de  Gerol- 
stein,  a  work  of  the  highest  importance,  produced  in  the  year 
1867,  which  w’as  made  memorable  by  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
with  its  procession  of  sovereigns,  princes,  and  diplomatists  from 
every  country. 

Men  of  inferior  talent  have  reproached  Offenbach  with  an 
excessive  self-satisfaction.  But  had  he  not  the  right  to  be  proud, 
this  charmer  of  the  masses,  this  amuser  of  the  nation,  this  dis¬ 
penser  of  unrestrained  gaiety?  Not  only  did  his  faithful  public 
refuse  to  desert  him  in  order  to  run  after  the  new  pleasures  offered 
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by  the  great  international  Fair,  but  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
who  had  come  to  Paris  for  the  official  ceremonies  found  distrac¬ 
tion  from  these  by  going  to  the  Variet^s  to  hear  the  chef-d’ opuvre 
of  drollery,  which  Bismarck  later  on  tried  to  make  out  to  be  a 
satire  on  the  lesser  German  States. 

Schneider  as  the  Grand  Duchess,  Dupuis  as  Fritz,  and  Gog  as 
the  Baron  were  applauded  successively  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  Tsar  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  by  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Sweden  and  Portugal,  by  the 
French  sovereigns,  and  by  all  those  great  ladies  who  vied  with 
one  another  in  aping  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  Cora  Pearl  and 
the  favourite  Marguerite  Bellanger. 

The  “great  Jacques,”  as  his  friends  called  him,  was  the  king 
of  the  Opera-Boufife  ;  Meilhac  and  Halevy  were  his  chief  ministers. 

He  was  the  god  of  music  who  could  give  forgetfulness  of  the  past 
and  hide  the  future ;  he  was  the  Empress’s  favourite  and  the  idol 
of  the  Grand'  Ville.  London  and  Vienna  in  turn  feted  the  formid¬ 
able  caricature  which  had  so  troubled  the  censors.  With  Lo 
Perichole,  L'lle  de  Tulipatan,  Vert-Vert,  La  Princesse  de  Trihi- 
zonde,  Les  Brigands,  the  artist’s  fortune  had  reached  its  apogee; 
but  it  was  now  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1870.  Offen¬ 
bach,  exhausted  by  overwork  and  condemned  to  a  few  months 
of  complete  rest,  had  retired  to  his  Villa  Orphee  at  Etretat,  where 
his  .son  lay  ill.  War  was  declared.  Pursued  by  the  threats  and 
jeers  of  his  enemies  he  left  Paris  wdth  his  family,  settled  them  1 
at  San  Sebastian,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  fell  ill  as  a  result 
of  grief  and  anxiety.  For  five  months  a  prey  to  acute  rheumatism, 
he  dragged  himself  from  Marseilles  to  Bordeaux,  San  Sebastian, 
Mentone,  and  Milan.  From  here  he  wrote  on  March  6th,  1871, 
to  two  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  collaborators,  MM.  Nuitter  and 
Tr^feu,  a  beautiful  letter,  which  one  feels  to  be  sincere,  and  in 
which  he  says,  among  other  things  :  “  How  I  have  suffered  from 
your  sufferings;  I  do  not  speak  of  my  physical  pain,  but  of  my 
moral  sufferings  when  I  thought  of  you  all,  my  good  old  com¬ 
rades.  ...  I  hope  that  William  Krupp  and  his  horrible  Bis¬ 
marck  will  have  to  pay  for  all  this  ;  ah,  what  honible  people  these 
Prussians  are,  and  how  wretched  it  is  for  me  to  think  that  I 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  that  I  am  connected 
even  by  a  thread  with  these  horrible ' savages !  Oh,  my  poor 
France,  how  T  thank  her  for  having  adopted  me  as  one  of  her 
children !  ” 

His  wife,  for  her  part,  wrote  on  March  10th  :  “God  grant  that  j 
our  poor  country  may  one  day  rise  up  again,  but  I  fear  that  we 
shall  not  see  that  resurrection,  W’e  have  been  too  terribly  ill- 
treated  for  that !  Long  years  and  long  sacrifice  will  be  needed 
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if  our  children  are  to  witness  a  new  upraising  of  this  poor  country. 
Jacques  has  been  very  deeply  affected  by  this  terrible  war,  his 
health  has  been  seriously  shaken,  and  during  three  months  he 
has  not  had  a  single  good  week.  I  hope  that  his  return  to  the 
surroundings  which  he  loves  and  which  he  greatly  needs  will 
entirely  cure  him.”  And,  in  fact,  on  his  return  Offenbach  set  to 
work  on  Le  Roi  Garotte,  which  he  had  planned  before  the  war, 
the  libretto  of  which  had  now  to  be  modified  by  its  author,  Sardou. 
Its  success  w’as  considerable,  for  pperetta  did  not  die  with  the 
Empire.  But  Offenbach  felt  thatdt  must  be  made  more  spec¬ 
tacular,  more  richly  mounted,  and  more  fairy-like.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  undertook  the  managership  of  the  Theatre  de 
la  Gaitts  and  first  produced  successfully  Barbier  and  Gounod’s 
Jeanne  d’Aic;  then,  while  he  brought  out  Theo  in  La  JoUe  Par- 
fumeuse,  he  prepared  a  brilliant  revival  of  his  OrphSe  aux  Enfers 
and  created  Whittington  et  son  Chat  at  the  Alhambra  in  London. 

The  first  night  of  OrphSe  was  a  triumph  (February  7th,  1874). 
The  applause  was  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  composer  of  a  score 
which  had  kept  its  youth  and  freshness  and  w'as  more  charming 
than  ever,  but  to  the  extraordinary  talents  for  stage-management 
which  Offenbach  had  developed. 

It  was  now  that,  launching  oijt  into  mad  expenditure  and 
reckoning  on  receipts  which  remained  at  a  fantastic  figure,  the 
maestro  dreamt  of  mounting  a  Don  Quichotte  by  Sardou  and 
Nuitter  which  should  surpass  in  sumptuousness  all  that  he  had  . 
achieved  hitherto.  But  the  over-magnificent  manager  was  on  the 
way  to  ruin.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  ask  the  aid  of 
Vizentini.  The  clash  of  his  violent  character  with  that  of  Sardou 
reached  an  acute  pitch ;  the  project  came  to  nothing,  for  the 
principal  librettist  took  back  his  manuscript,  and  Offenbach’s  chief 
thought — honest  man  as  he  was — was  to  save  his  honour  and  pay 
back  his  creditors.  As  he  required  a  great  deal  of  money  he 
departed  resolutely  for  America  to  give  some  concerts  and  per¬ 
formances.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  thanks  to  exhausting 
efforts,  he  brought  back  from  the  New  World  the  wherewithal  to 
retrieve  the  seriously  embarrassed  condition  of  affairs  caused  by 
his  enterprise.  Then,  fortified  by  his  unflagging  self-confidence, 
he  again  set  to  work,  and  produced  ten  works  or  so  one  after  the 
other,  among  them  La  Botte  au  Lait,  Madame  Far  art,  and  La 
Fille  du  Tamhour-Major. 

During  the  Fixhibition  of  1878  Orphie  aux  Enfers  was  revived 
by  M.  Weinschenck  at  the  Gaite,  and  the  public  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  Offenbach’s  rival,  Herv^,  who_  had 
brought  out  contemporaneously  with  the  chief  works’  of  his  elder 
competitor  L'CEil  crer6,  ChilpMc,  Tjp  Petit  Faust,  Les  Tiirca — 
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I  Herve  who  had  bean  the  first  innovator  in  opera-bouffe— per- 

:  ^  forming  the  rdle  of  Jupiter,  like  a  mere  super. 

Jacques  having  returned  to  favour,  the  chronicle  of  Parisian 
happenings  again  began  to  concern  itself  with  him  as  it  had  done 
at  the  time  o^  his  greatest  vogue.  His  goings  and  comings  were 
observed,  hundreds  of  projects  were  ascribed  to  him,  a'  BeUe 
Lurette  was  announced,  a  new  piece — Le  Cabaret  des  Lilas — for 
Th^o  was  spoken  of.  The  highest  hopes  were  being  built  on 
Les  Contes  d’Hoffmann  when,  on  the  night  of  October  4th-5th, 
1880,  the  master  was  carried  off  by  a  terrible  attack  of  gout,  which 
affected  the  heart. 

The  musician,  who  had  been  the  idol  of  the  crowd  and  the 
,  darling  of  his  friends,  disappeared  suddenly  on  the  eve  of  the 

realisation  of  his  dearest  ambition  as  an  artist,  namely,  that  of 
scoring  a  definitive  success  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  For  long  past 
-  his  illness  had  left  him  no  interval  in  which  to  regain  strength. 
His  frail  body,  tormented  by  intolerable  pain,  was  only  kept  up 
by  a  prodigious  effort  of  will.  He  had  worked  up  to  the  last  hour, 
•  .  composing,  orchestrating  in  be^  or  in  the  great  armchair  in  which 

he  was  accustomed  to  bury  his  tiny  person,  which  even  in  summer 
i*  w'as  well  wrapped  up  against  chills.  His  gout  was  aggravated 

,  by  a  perpetual  cough,  he  took  nothing  but  hot  drinks,  and  when 
Death  came  and  seized  him  by  the  throat  he  w'as  finishing 
correcting  the  last  aict  of  the  Contes  d’ Hoffmann,  the  work  which 
.  he  had  imagined  would  be  the  crowning  jwint  of  his  brilliant 

career. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  Offenbach’s  death,  all  the  Parisian 
w'orld  of  theatrical  managers,  musicians,  men  of  letters  and  artists 
of  every  kind  streamed  towards  his  house  (now  number  8  Boule-* 
vard  des  Capucines).  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  all  the  notabili¬ 
ties  of  the  intellectual  world  and  his  living  interpreters  to  a  man 
crowded  the  approaches  to  the  Madeleine.  Among  the  most 
,  beautiful  wreaths  was  noticed  that  sent  by  the  London  Alhambra, 

where  the  artists  played  La  Fills  du  Tambour-Major  that  day  with 
crepe  bands  on  their  arms. 

,  A  striking  public  celebration  was  reserved  for  the  memory  of 

Offenbach.  On  November  18th  took  place  at  the  Variates,  under 
f  the  auspices  of  the  Figaro,  a  memorable  concert,  passing  in  review 

the  whole  work  of  the  vanished  master,  and  followed  by  the 
dedication  of  a  marble  bust  signed  by  Franceschi.  And,  finally, 
on  February  10th,  1881,  the  success  of  the  Contes  d’Hoffmann 
added  still  greater  fame  to  the  name  of  Offenbach  and  surrounded 
it  with  an  eternal  glory. 

Before  concluding,  I  feel  bound  to  recall  the  fact  that,  what¬ 
ever  “scientific  ”  composers  may  say,  who  out  of  prejudice  exclude 
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‘Offenbach  from  their  musical  Olympus,  this  composer,  whose 
works  were  so  numerous,  spontaneous,  and  original  was  not 
disowned  by  the  greatest  men.  Auber,  Adam,  and  Hal6vy  sup¬ 
ported  and  defended  him,  Eossini  called  him  the  Mozart  of  the 
Champs-Elysees,  Meyerbeer  never  failed  to  go  and  applaud  his 
inexhaustible  fancy,  Eeyer  did  justice  to  his  personality,  Saint- 
Saens  recognised  his  melodic  gift  and  his  inventiveness,  Wagner 
professed  the  sincerest  admiration  for  him,  and  Charles  Lecocq 
declared  to  me  one  day,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  respect :  “He  was 
the  master  of  all  of  us.” 

It  is  only  fitting  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  centenary  we  should 
pay  a  tribute  of  sorrowful  regret  to  the  memory  of  a  great  exposer 
of  stupid  prejudices,  absurdities,  insolent  power,  and  usurped 
greatness,  a  great  caricaturist  of  pompous  and  exaggerated  grand 
opera,  a  parodist  of  out-of-date  forms' of  expresaon — in  a  word, 
to  Offenbach. 

Martial  Teneo, 

Librarian  to  the  Paris  Opera. 

{Translated  by  Katherine  Phillips.) 
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MY  EXIT  FROM  RUSSIA. 

I. 

All  through  1918  Moscow  became  more  and  more  the  trysting 
place  for  foreigners  fleeing  Russia.  Living  distributed  all  over 
the  vast  empire,  they  were  not  only  entirely  cut  off  from  outside 
events,  but  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  country,  for  what 
with  civil  war  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  postal  and  railway  com¬ 
munications  being  cut  or  unreliable,  Bolshevik  Russia  was  as 
isolated  from  South  Russia  as  any  two  separate  enemy  kingdoms, 
and  people  struggled  through  to  the  old  capital  hoping  that  once 
in  touch  with  the  Consulates  there  they  might  yet  hear  of  means 
for  getting  away. 

I  got  through  to  Moscow  on  July  11th,  five  days  after  the 
assassination  of  Count  Mirbach.  No  one  knew  precisely  what  had 
happened,  and  as  we  neared  ^[oscow  reports  grew  from  bad  to 
worse.  “Moscow  is  in  flames.”  “  A  battle  is  raging  at  Moscow," 
was  the  continual  refrain.  There  was  no  turning  back ;  I  was 
obliged  to  continue  my  journey,  though  assured  all  foreigners 
were  immediately  arrested  on  arrival.  I  had  been  quite  without 
news  from  England  the  last  ten  months ;  from  Moscow  news  had 
only  dribbled  through  by  word  of  mouth  or  a  chance  courier,  and 
it  w^as  difficult  to  judge  what  was  true  and  what  exaggeration. 
Our  arrival  at  the  station  passed  unheeded,  and  I  sent  the  trusted 
man-servant  who  accompanied  me  to  get  a  cab.  He  persuaded 
one  to  take  us  into  town  for  thirty  roubles  (three  pounds  sterling). 
I  had  the  address  of  rooms  to  go  to.  The  hotels  were,  I  believe 
without  exception,  requisitioned.  The  restaurants  still .  open 
were  either  those  run  by  the  Polish  Relief  Committee  for  refugees, 
or  a  few  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  being  so.  If  one  asked  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  the  following  preamble  ensued  :  “Y^es,  we  serve 
coffee ;  it’s  five  roubles  a  cup ;  there’s  no  milk  or  sugar.  Please 
give  the  amount  exact,  we  have  no  change.”  And  .you  paid  your 
ten  shillings,  and  swallowed  the  turbid  decoction.  Cakes  were 
not  mentioned  on  either  side.  Change  was  nowhere  to  be  had, 
for  paper  had  become  too  expensive  for  printing  the  stamps 
wdiich  were  current  as  money.  Those  who  had  bread  brought  it 
with  them,  and  such  as  desired  sugar  bought  it  from  hawkers 
in  the  street  at  one  rouble  fifty  kopeks  the  cube.  At  the  “Bear,” 
one  of  the  fashionable  restaurants,  visitors,  up  to  the  time  it  was 
closed,  were  treated  to  the  following  notice  :  “Customers  are 
requested  not  to  insult  the  officiators  by  giving  them  tips.  N.B.— 
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Hall  porters  and  messengers  are  not  included ;  they  work  inde¬ 
pendently.”  I  next  sought  out  the  British  ‘Club  for  dinner.  I 
found  it  temporarily  established  in  a  private  house,  leading  a 
precarious  existence — former  quarters  had  been  requisitioned. 
There  were  few  members,  as  Englishmen,  like  most  foreigners  at 
this  time,  were  either  in  prison  or  just  coming  out.  Here  I 
came  ufX)!!  my  husband,  of  whose  whereabouts  I  had  been 
ignorant  since  his  departure  from  the  Ukraine  on  the  German 
advance.  I  learnt,  to  my  relief,  that  an  agreement  had  been 
come  to  by  our  Government  with  the  Soyiet  authorities,  and 
Allied  subjects  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave.  A  train  was  made 
up  for  this  purpose,  the  route  to  be  vid  Finland  and  Sw’eden. 
This  train  was  no  myth,  but  actually  in  the  station,  and  we 
were  told  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness,  as  it  was  probable  we 
might  leave  that  night. 

II. 

The  rooms  I  had  repaired  to  were  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
Kremlin,  and  during  the  first  nights  I  could  not  sleep  for  the 
continual  shooting.  I  knew  by  experience  that  this  regular  firing 
was  not  a  street  fight  going  on,  but  the  execution  of  helpless 
victims.  The  first  night  I  counted,  roughly,  two  hundred  reports, 
then  covering  my  head  ‘‘courted  sleep,  but  sleep  courted  not  me.” 
The  men  condemned  to  the  death  penalty  at ‘this  time  were 
officers  of  the  first  Army,  men  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than 
having,  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  led  their  men 
against  the  German  onrush.  I  was  told  many  of  the  Bolshevik 
soldiers  disliked  shooting  former  officers,  and  Chinese  mercenaries 
had  been  hired  for  this  work.  One  saw  them  about  in  the 
streets. 

There  was  no  news  of  our  departure  next  day.  We  appeared 
to  be  hostages  kept  in  exchange  for  the  Bolshevik  members  in 
England.  The  murder  of  Uritsky  at  Petrograd,  by  a  young 
Russian  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  English  Club,  together 
with  the  attempted  assassination  of  Lenin  at  a  factory  under 
British  management  in  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  to  say  the  least, 
made  things  uncomfortable.  Our  days  passed  in  foraging  for 
food,  calling  at  the  Consulate  for  news,  and  registering  at  the 
.American  Medical  Commission  to  obtain  a  health  certificate. 
There  were  rumours  of  cholera  and  typhus  epidemics  and  a 
quarantine  might  be  expected  on  the  Finnish  frontier.  Food 
was  prohibitive  in  price.  Bread  cost  anything  from  twelve 
roubles  the  pound,  upwards.  Eggs,  three  roubles  each,  when 
obtainable.  Tomatoes,  five  roubles  the  pound,  and  almost 
impossible  to  procure  at  that. 
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To  vary  a  somewhat  wearisome  routine,  I  tried  to  explore  the 
historical  old 'city,  and  judge  for  myself  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  Bolshevik  revolution.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  Those  who  regard  the  damage  done 
from  a  mere  commercial  point  of  view  njaintain  that,  considering 
-the  whole,  it  is  insignificant,  and  go  on  to  prove  this  by  the 
majority  of  buildings  fired  on  being  at  present  in  use.  Others, 
who  see  more  than  brick  and  mortar  in  the  picturesque  witnesses 
of  an  age  barbarous  but  great,  regard  the  very  firing  into  them  as 
sacrilege.  The  Kremlin  excepted,  shells  seem  to  have  been  sent 
indiscriminately,  and  there  are  few  streets  in  which  one  does  not 
see  either  £a9ades  riddled  with  bullets,  shells  lodged  in  buttresses, 
or  the  cavities  they  have  passed  through,  and  in  isolated  cases, 
houses  burned  and  gutted. 

The  Kremlin  covers  an  area  of  many  acres,  and  consists  of  two 
citadels,  the  outer  and  the  inner,  in  each  case  surrounded  by 
massive  turreted  walls.  In  the  inner  of  these  is  the  wonderful 
cluster  of  cathedrals,  belfries  and  palaces,  in  which  Italian, 
Byzantine,  and  Norse  architecture  has  been  blended  to  form  a 
picture,  I  believe,  unique  in  the  world.  In  the  outer  citadel  is 
the  arsenal  which  the  Junkers  made  a  heroic  but  ineffectual 
stand  to  defend,  and  which  was  the  direct  cause  of  destruction, 
for  the  cannons  on  the  “  Sparrow  Hills  ”  were  placed  so  as  to 
send  their  shells  straight  into  the  Kremlin,  and  the  copulas  and 
belfries  suffered  accordingly.  Strangers  were  at  this  time  not 
permitted  entrance  to  the  inner  citadel,  as  the  buildings  were 
being  used  in  part  as  headquarters  of  the  Bolshevik  authorities, 
and  ^the  old  luisons  and  dungeons  overcrowded  with  prisoners. 

From  the  outer  citadel  I  could  see  that  several  of  the  gold  and 
blue  copulas  had  shells  lodged  in  their  walls  and  were  bulging 
heavily ;  others  showed  cavities  where  they  had  passed  through. 
The  Bed  Monastery  appeared  partly  blown  to  pieces,  and  the 
walls  injured.  There  were  heaps  of  masonry  being  cleared  away, 
and  some  scaffolding  in  erection.  The  Tverskai  entrance  gate, 
over  which  is  the  ancient  picture  of  the  wonder-working  Ikon, 
passing  under  which  men  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  raise  their 
hats,  was  riddled  with  bullets.  I  could  see  no  more  to  state  with 
certainty  from  the  outer  citadel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  damage 
done  may  be  repaired,  and  this  wonderful  group  of  buildings 
preserved  to  future  generations. 

It  seems  a  strange  coincidence  that  on  these  same  “Sparrow 
Hills  ”  from  where  the  city  was  bombarded,  two  ardent  Kussian 
progressists  of  the  eighteen-forties  should  have  vowed  to  sacrifice 
life  and  fortune  to  their  country.  Touched  by  the  beauty  of 
Moscow  at  their  feet  in  the  last  resplendent  rays  of  the  setting 
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I  sun,  Keren  and  Ogarev  stood  hand  in  hafld  longing  for  the  blot 
of  Berfdom  to  be  wiped  out  in  Eussia,  for  her  to  rank  side  by  side 
with  the  great  Western  Nations.  Alas !  could  these  men  have 
teeseen  the  form  freei&om  would  take  in  their  beloved  land,  it 
would  have  been  harder  for  them  to  bear  than  any  of  the  many 
limitations  of  unreformed  Eussia. 

Among  those  retained  in  the  Kremlin  were  two  former 
Ministers  of  the  Tsar’s  Government,  Tsheglevitoff  and  Belaer, 
awaiting  trial.  The  room  adjoining  mine  was  occupied  by  a 
lawyer  who  had  come  from  Petrograd  to  plead  their  case.  One 
afternoon  I  heard  violent  sobbing  in  that  room.  It  was  Mme. 
Tsheglevitoff.  She  had  received  permission  to  take  food  to  the 
[ffison  for  her  husband,  but  the  last  few  days  had  been  met 
with  objections  and  difficulties  about  the  acceptance.  To-day,  on 
going,  she  was  told  no  more  provisions  were  necessary ;  her 
husband  and  Belaer  had  been  taken  from  the  Kremlin  to  a  place 
outside  town  a  week  ago*  and  shot.  She  had  come  from  the 
Kremlin  to  give  the  lawyer  this  information. 

To  anyone  not  familiar  with  Moscow  previously,  it  might 
appear  that  there  was  still  considerable  life  in  the  city.  The 
shops  were  showing  goods,  and  in  Kitai-gorod  bargains  were  being 
_  struck  as  in  former  days,  but  those  knowing  gay  “Little  Mother 
Moscow  ’’  formerly  were  not  deceived  by  this  attempted  outward 
show,  a  ghost  clinging  to  old  walls,  and  knew  well  that  Moscow 
was  following  in  the  wake  of  Petrograd,  and,  like  the  country, 
moving  towards  slow  extinction.  The  shops  grouped  round  the 
“Smith’s  Bridge,’’  which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  could  vie  in 
luxury  .with  any  in  Europe,  would  not  part  from  those  goods  in 
,the  windows,  and  asked  not  merely  exorbitant,  but  fabulous 
prices,  in  order  to  keep  them.  I  speak  from  bitter  experience, 
having  arrived  in  Moscow  with  literally  only  what  I  was  wearing. 
Owing  to  the  rise  in  cab  fares,  practically  everyone,  unlike  in 
former  days,  was  on  foot,  and  amongst  these  pedestrians  there 
was  ample  material  for  the  psychologist.  Even  the  most  casual 
observer  could  note  that  the  women  selling  newspapers  were, 
despite  their  simple  garb,  of  gentle  birth,  and  new  to  the  work. 
The  papers  on  sale  showed  the  date  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  and 
were  printed  in  the  phonetic  type  recently  enforced  for  schools 
and  Press  by  the  Soviet  Commissars.  The  introduction  of  this 
foreign  calendar  has  been  a  controversy  of  many  years,  for  it  was 
maintained  that  bearing  the  name  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  pope  its 
introduction  into  orthodox  Eussia  would  in  itself  suffice  to  raise 
a  revolution ;  but  the  Bolsheviks  have  introduced  it,  together 
^th  the  phonetic  type,  and  consulted  no  one.  I  doubt  if  at  this 
time  anyone  cared  what  date  or  type  was  used  !  I  heard  one  man 
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accosted  for  alms,  and  he  replied  :  “I  am  an  officer  of  the  First 
Army,”  and  he  was  let  pass,  for  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
these  men  were  financially  in  a  desperate  plight.  No  salaries 
have  been  paid  out  to  them  since  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power. 
At  Kharkof,  in  the  Ukraine,  a  number  of  them  were  reduced  to 
opening  a  garden  restaurant,  where  they  cooked  and  served  the 
meals.  When  the  Germans  arrived  and  frequented  this  restaurant 
this  sometimes  led  to  embarrassing,  not  to  say  comical,  situations. 
Another  feature  of  the  Moscow  streets  was  the  amount  of  furni¬ 
ture  of  every  description  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The 
maiority  of  flats  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories  had  been 
requisitioned  for  the  placing  of  machine  guns  with  which  to 
receive  the  Czecho-Rlovaks  on  their  expected  arrival.  The  hap¬ 
less  owners,  when  turned  out,  had  been  unable  to  find  either 
horses,  men,  or  carts  to  take  away  their  belongings,  and  they  had 
remained  on  the  sidewalks.  Very  little,  I  was  told,  was  stolen, 
for  men  had  come  to  be  more  interested  in  a  pound  of  bread  than 
in  the  best  chairs  or  tables. 

It  was  not  safe  to  visit  any  of  the  many  places  of  interest 
outside  the  town,  and  only  once,  weary  of  streets,  one  fine  Sunday 
morning,  did  we-  venture  as  far  as  the  Virgin  Convent.  After 
•  leaving  the  tramcar  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  .and  though 
scarcely  beyond  the  precincts  of  Moscow  becomes  at  once  unpaved 
and  unkept,  just  as  probably  it  was  in  the  days  of  Peter,  who, 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  domineering  Sophia,  relegated  her  to 
these  walls.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  of  the  buildings  from  out¬ 
side,  they  being  mostly  hidden  by  the  high-turreted  walls  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  the  visitor,  is  all  the  more  unprepared  for 
•the  picture  which,  as  he  passes  under  the  vaulted  gateway,  holds 
him  in  thrall.  Framed  by  the  arch,  on  a  background  of  deep 
blue  sky,  stands  the  cathedral,  its  massive  white  walls  and  gilded 
cupolas  shining  in  the  vivid  light,  dark  cypresses  like  sentinels  on 
guard  at  either  side.  We  passed  through  the  cloisters  into  the 
edifice  where  service  was  being  conducted.  Clouds  of  incense 
gave  to  the  already  subdued  light  an  air  of  mysticism.  From  a 
canopy  of  gold  hangs  suspended  the  dove  of  peace,  and  before  one 
is  the  iconostasis,  gorgeous  with  colour,  but,  though  wrought  in 
metal,  as  delicate  in  tracing  as  a  pattern  of  rich  old  lace.  The 
officiating  priests  move  to  and  fro  in  rich  vestments,  and  the 
black  forms  of  nuns,  on  the  stone  paveinent,  rise,  sway,  and  fall 
back  again  in  quick  rhythmic  motion.  The  sonorous  voice  of  the 
deacon  vibrates  through  the  building,  and  peasants  with  their 
bundles  wander  from  ikon  to  ikon,  placing  candles  before  them, 
endlessly  kissing  the  pictures  and  crossing  themselves;  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  the  sordid  life  without  is  forgotten. 
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III. 

We  were  now  well  into  the  second  half  of  August  without  any 
visible  hope  of  getting  aw’ay.  New’s  came  of  the  raid  on  the 
Petrograd  Embassy,  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Lockhart’s  so-called 
plot  against  the  Soviet  Government,  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
The  season,  though  midsummer,  was  exceptionally  inclement, 
and  the  emaciated  horses  slipped  and  fell  on  the  wet  pavements, 
in  most  cases  not  to  rise  again.  Scarcely  a  street  corner  but  one 
of  these  poor  creatures  was  to  be  seen  breathing  out  its  last. 

The  British  Club  was  requisitioned  for  a  creche,  and  w'e  did  not 
know  where  next  to  go  for  dinner.  On  this  night  the  house- 
porter,  on  taking  us, up  in  the  lift,  held  a  bag.  “See  lady,”  he 
said,  opening  it  and  displaying  four  small  pieces  of  ryebread, 
“how  the  Bolsheviks  feed  us;  half-pound  for  the  four  of  us  after 
having  had  none  for  eleven  days.” 

We  found  our  landlady  much  perturbed,  for  the  house  com¬ 
mission  had  been  in  and  claimed  more  rooms.  We  had  already 
been  reduced  from  two  to  one,  and  the  family  had  suffered  equally. 
Next  day,  on  calling  at  the  Consulate,  a  surprise  aw’aited  us. 
Civilians,  w'e  were  told,  were  to  leave  that  night!  News  had 
been  received  that  the  Bolshevik  representatives  had  arrived  at 
Stockholm ;  a  sharp  note  requesting  our  release  had  been  received 
by  Tshitsherin  from  the  British  Government,  and  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  undoubtedly  impressed  by  the  continued  news  of 
.\llied  success  on  the  Western  front.  To  the  majority  of  us  it 
was  “omnia  mea  mecum  porto,”  so  packing  did  not  occupy  serious 
thought,  but  provisioning  for  the  time  we  should  probably  be  on 
the  way  required  much  experience  of  what  can  be  done  in  Moscow 
by  peasants,  cabbies,  and  Jew  agents  if  it  is  made  worth  their 
while. 

In  the  flat  all  was  again  confusion,  and  the  supper  table  w^as 
set  for  us  in  our  landlady’s  apartment.  If  we  had  not  been 
leaving  that  night  I  know  of  no  place  where  we  could  have  put 
up  except  the  aforesaid  lift.  All  who  left  that  night  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  drive  to  the  station  in  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  the 
repeated  sickening  sight  of  horses  dying  on  the  pavements,  their 
various  narrow  escapes  of  getting  off.  “  Where  are  you  driving  to 
with  that  big  box?  ”  called  two  bold  scions  of  the  Bed  Guard  to 
one  young  lady.  She  explained  she  was  English,  that  the  box 
contained  all  she  possessed,  and  that  she,  being  a  teacher,  was  a 
member  of  the  proletariat.  The  usual  squabbling  ensued, 
passers-by  stopped,  interfered,  and  rated  the  soldiers.  Miss  C., 
profiting  by  this,  got  into  her  cab  and  drove  off  unobserved. 

The  train  was  made  up  of  second-class,  mostly  large  open  com- 
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partments,  with  accommodation  quite  inadequate  to  the  nuihber 
of  passengers,  but  the  drenched  figures  toiled  in  with  their 
luggage,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  took  whatever  seats  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  when  at  midnight  we  steamed  out  of  the  station,  we 
went  to  sleep,  despite  discomforts,  content  to  be  off  at  all.  We 
were  to  go  straight  through  to  Bielo-Ostrov,  the  Finnish  frontier 
station,  without  stdpping  at  Petrograd,  the  conditions  there,  from 
all  accounts,  being  deplorable. 

There  is  a  legend  that  as  long  as  Falconnet’s  statue  of  Peter 
on  his  charger  stands  looking  forth  over  the  Neva  no  harm  shall 
come  to  the  city ;  its  origin  is  as  follows  :  After  the  sack  of 
Moscow,  it  was  feared  that  the  French  might  turn  northwards, 
and  Alexander  had  many  art  treasures  moved  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  how  best  to  act  in  regard  to  the  great  statue  of  Peter 
was  the  subject  of  many  a  discussion.  After  one  of  these, 
Alexander  heard  the  clatter  of  heavy  hoofs  in  the  courtyard  and 
a  loud  voice  calling  him.  It  was  Peter  on  his  horse,  and  he  said : 
“  Do  not  have  me  removed  from  the  square,  for  as  long  a.s  1  guard 
my  city  no  harm  shall  come  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  if  danger 
threatens,  I  will  warn  my, people.” 

Alexander  awoke  to  find  he  had  been  in  dreamland  for  his 
message,  but  ever  inclined  to  the  mystic  he  accepted  the  message 
as  final  and  the  rider  on  his  horse  was  not  removed.  Peter  still 
looks  forth  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  Neva,  but  neither  rider 
nor  horse  have  come  down  from  their  pedestal  to  help  the  town 
in  its  present  tribulation. 

We  awoke  to  find  ourselves  at  Bielo-Ostrov,  where  we  were  to 
remain  in  the  train  until  the  date  of  our  departure  should  be 
fixed.  We  had  roughly  counted  four  hundred  Italian  soldiers 
with  us  for  repatriation,  and  their  presence,  we  were  told,  might 
necessitate  a  qiuirantine.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  a  few 
energetic  spirits  strolled  through  the  village  street  out  on  to  the 
open  moor.  Summer  comes  late  in  these  regions  and  is  of  short 
duration,  but  just  at  present  the  otherwise  sombre  moor  had 
donned  a  purple  garb  and  was  beautiful  with  heather-bloom. 
Swarms  of  flies  buzzed  over  the  peat  pools,  and  bog  myrtle  and 
wild  rosemary  gave  to  the  air  a  pleasant,  pungent  scent.  Here  a 
solitary  birch  or  stunted  fir  tree  still  form  landmarks  on  the 
horizon,  but  little  by  little,  towards  Sweden  and  Lapland,  even 
these  disappear,  and  the  peat  bog  stretches  an  endless  waste  of 
treacherous  ground  on  which  only  ground  berries  and  mosses 
subsist.  A  vast  no-man ’s-land,  but,  if  opened  up,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  store  of  fuel  for  future  coming  generations. 

It  was  pleasant  scrambling  over  the  treacherous  ground  gather¬ 
ing  grasses  and  mosses,  but  our  absence  had  caused  suspicion,  and 
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ou  our  return  we  were  forbidden  again  to  leave  the  station-yard 
on  pain  of  arrest.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  near  bridge  and 
little  stream  cutting  the  frontier  line.  Though  guarded  on  either 
side,  the  Soviet  Commissars  had  come  to  hear  of  more  than  one 
Englishman  who,  guided  across  the  marshes  at  night,  had  braved 
the  murky  waters  of  that  stream  and  got  safely  away  into  Sweden 
or  Norway. 

The  stay  at  this  station  was  not-  luxurious.  Bielo-Ostrov  has 
not  any  toilette  or  dressing-rooms — in  fact,  no  accommodation 
at  all,  and  the  restaurant  had,  black  coffee  excepted,  no  refresh¬ 
ments  to  offer,  nor  did  it  provide  any  means  for  cooking  them. 
We  were  a  very  quiet  party,  and  during  the  evenings  drew 
together,  and  men  and  women  alike  talked  of  the  many  good 
things  they  should  have  to  eat  when  they  got  to  “Blighty.”  On 
the  third  day,  the  Commissar  softened  towards  us,  and  said  a  hot 
mid-day  meal  would  be  served  at  a  little  inn  to  anyone  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  The  Italians  were  provided  alternately  with  a  calf, 
a  goat,  and  a  pig,  and  when  we  filed  into  the  inn  wc  saw  theij^ 
cooks  happily  busy  preparing  the  meat  at  an  open  fire. 

On  the  fifth  day  it  was  decided  we  might  proceed  on  our 
journey.  Before  leaving  we  rewarded  our  Commissar  hand¬ 
somely  fur  the  safety  we  had  enjoyed  in  his  charge.  We  were 
handed  our  passports,  and  were  told  a  train  would  be  in  waiting 
at  the  Finnish  station  about  two  versts  over  the  frontier.  My 
husband  was  not  passed  as  civilian,  and  had  to  remain  behind. 
Our  long-suffering  Committee  undertook  to  get  the  luggage  across 
on  little  trolleys  by  line  ;  on  the  fateful  bridge  our  passports  once 
more  underwent  muster ;  then  one  by  one  we  passed  out  of  Russia 
on  to  Finnish  soil.  I  turned  as  I  got  over,  and  from  a  little 
eminence  watched  our  parly  coming  up.  Could  they  be  English, 
these  weary  looking  ixjople,  straggling  in  groups  through  the 
sand,  moving  slowly,  each  carrying  as  much  as  their  arms  could 
hold? 


We  arrived  at  the  Finnish  station  at  three  o’clock,  and  were 
at  once  told  off'  to  have  the  F’innish  notes  we  had  by  us  inspected. 
The  bulk  of  them  proved  to  be  false  and  were  confiscated.  No 
train  was  visible,  but  in  the  cl^n  refreshment  room  a  limited 
amount  of  coffee  with  milk  was  being  served !  It  commenced  to 
rain  dismally,  and  as  our  bundles  arrived  on  the  little  trolleys,  we 
sorted  them  out  as  best  we  could  in  the  growing  darkness,  and 
for  the  next  seven  hours  sat  waiting  and  watching  for  the  train 
which  was  to  take  us  away.  The  wildest  rumours  circulated. 
The  Bolsheviks  had  destroyed  the  carriages ;  we  were  all  to  travel 
in  horse-trucks,  or,  worst  of  all,  we  were  to  be  returned  and  not 
go  on.  However,  about  10  p.m.  a  small  local  train  with  wooden 
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seats  and  light  coupling  iau  in.  Horse  boxes  were  added  for  the 
Italian  soldiers.  No  one  cared  any  more  how  they  went,  if  but 
they  could  get  in,  and  a  wretched  scramble  ensued.  At  mid¬ 
night  we  moved  off,  and  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  travelled, 
crami)ed  like  herrings  in  a  box. 

I  do  not  care  to  remember  those  two  days ;  yet  there  was  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  we  sent  the  Finnish  authorities  a  telegram 
of  thanks  for  having  passed  us  safely  through.  The  telegram 
announcing  our  arrival  did  not  arrive,  so  we  took  the  little  place 
by  surprise.  After  passing  the  many  ordeals  at  Torneo,  we  got 
through  to  Harparanda,  where  everyone  did  their  best  to  feed 
and  house  us,  and  pretty  Swedish  girls  ministered  to  our  wants. 
Next  day  our  party  split  up,  some  hurrying  to  Kristiana,  others 
to  Stoclrholm,  from  which  town  it  was  hoped  news  could  be  sent 
and  received  from  friends  in  England. 

From  these  beautiful  clean  cities  we  went  down  to  Voss  on  the 
Bergen  Railway,  and  awaited  our  turn  to  be  conveniently  taken 
across. 

K.  Manistre  Blakey. 
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AMERICA  AS  A  MELTING-POT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

biB, — In  his  otherwise  profound  essay  on  “  American  Character” 
in  your  May  issue,  Professor  John  Erskine  challenges  the  now  stock 
metaphor  for  America  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  first  launched 
in  a  play  of  mine  with  that  title.  “  It  was  not  an  American,”  he_ 
writes,  ”  who  first  spoke  of  the  United  States  as  a  melting-pot,  and 
to  one  who  knows  the  country  the  phrase  is  not  a  true  description.” 

It  is  odd  in  that  case  that  the  phrase  should  have  been  endorsed  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  and  American  opinion  in  general. 
Professor  Erskine  urges  that  “if  it  were  a  true  description,  the  race 
would  begin  after  the  melting  is  done.”  But  who  says  the  melting 
is  done?  When  your  crucible  is  a  continent  and  you  are  pouring 
in— as  was  the  case  before  the  war — over  a  million  immigrants  a 
year  of  every  race,  creed  and  colour,  the  fusion  cannot  operate  with 
the  rapidity  which  marks  the  process  of  making,  say,  the  New 
Zealander.  But  surely  even  this  impeded  process  has  already 
produced  a  sufficiently  recognisable  type.  The  Professor  speaks 
wistfully  of  “  the  English  race  ”  as  though  it  came  into  being  by 
an  act  of  special  creation,  instead  of  forming  in  a  melting-pot  from 
a  dozen  ingredients,  and  being  still  subject  to  modification  as 
Belgians  are  injected  or  Germans  ejected. 

“If  the  United  States  were  really  a  melting-pot,”  he  further 
urges,  “  we  should  expect  our  people,  coming  as  they  do  from  all 
races,  to  represent,  as  it  were,  the  sum  total  of  what  all  races  might 
contribute  to  the  common  wealth  of  humanity.  We  might  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  in  the  United  States  much  art,  fine  science,  and 
a  noble  poetry.”  On  the  contrary.  It  is  exactly  what  we  should 
not  expect.  It  is  precisely  because  things  are  in  the  melting-pot 
that  they  get  fused  into  something  else,  and  that  something  not  a 
j  mechanical,  but  a  chemical  combination,  novel  and  unpredictable. 
Psychologically,  too,  the  Professor  seems  astray  when  he  deplores 
the  lack  among  Americans  of  a  common  past.  The  immigrant, 
especially  when  young,  is  not  cut  off  from  his  new  country’s  past: 
he  appropriates  it  imaginatively.  Professor  Erskine  seems  to  forget 
that  even  natives  were  not  ^gtually  present  at  their  country’s  pasts. 
And  his  conclusion  that  “  our  task  is  to  make  a  common  past  of  our 
own’’  would  be  impracticable  were  not  America  a  melting-pot  that 
could  be  trusted  to  scrap  all  the  other  pasts.  The  real  trouble  is 
not  that  America  has  no  past,  but  that  the  getting  of  a  past  may 
he  America’s  only  future.  She  may,  in  fact,  harden  into  the  same 
narrow  race-nationalism  as  all  the  European  products  of  the  melting- 
pot.  But  meantime  I  rejoice  to  learn  from  Professor  Erskine ’s 
lamentations  that  her  service  is  given  to  the  God  proclaimed  by  my 
drama’s  hero — “  The  God  of  our  Children.” 

Yours  truly, 

'  Israel  Zangwill. 
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CONSTANTINE  'AND  HENKY  Vlll. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  a  very  interesting  article  contributed  to  your  present 
number  by  my  friend  IMr.  Frederic  Harrison  I  find  the  following 
sentence,  which  appears  to  require  some  explanation:  — 

“Like  our  Henry  VIII.,  Constantine  made  himself  the  official 
head  of  the  new  Church.’’ 

What  Henry  VIII.  did  was  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  Pope’s 
jurisdiction  in  England,  which  was  comprised  under  the  following  • 
heads:  — 

•  1.  Authority  to  reform  and  redress  heresies,  errors  and  abuses 
within  the  same. 

2.  The  institution  or  confirmation  of  bishops  elect. 

3.  The  granting  to  clergymen  licences  of  non-residence,  and 
permission  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls. 

4.  The  dispensing  with  canonical  impediments  of  matrimony. 

o.  The  reception  of  appeals  frqm  the  spiritual  courts. 

If  Mr.  Frederic  HaiTison  is  in  possession  of  evidence  that  Con¬ 
stantine,  “  like  Henry  VIII.,’’  claimed  to  exercise  these  prerogatives, 
or  any  of  them,  he  would  do  well  to  reveal  it  to  an  expectant  world. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

Athbn^um  Club. 

June  nth. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


